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for your soft cults, Tom 


Why Nan, these are the real 
Kumaparts, [ff say you are up 
to the minute. 
"But Tom, | might as well fess 
up.| told the jeweler / wanted 
a wondertul gilt for a very par 
ticular man- something entirely 
new, but useful. kumaparts were 
really his recommendation.” 


A (M. y'| ‘PA al 7 Sit Jewelers At Haberdashers 
y Kf $252 to $30 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 
j button 
"a snap © 


The genuine bears the name 
Kum apart stampedon the 
hack for your protection . 
SAiccept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet -A Snap to Button 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
at a Fair 


Price 


ONLY $4 A MONTH 


AFTER FREE TRIAL 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any kind. No obligation to buy. 
The coupon is all you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our risk for Among the 800,000 
five days free trial in your own home. Decide for yourself whether you parang Began oe — 
want to buy or not. If you don’t want to keep the. Oliver, simply send 





: . ° cerns as: 
it back at our expense. If you do agree that it is the finest typewriter, Columbia Grapho- 


regardless of price, and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the phone Co., National 
, > , City ank of N. Y., 
easy rate of only $4 a month. Boston Elevated Rail- 


Save $36 Our Latest and Best Model | 2 “itarx. wv. S'"Steei 











Corporation, New York 

During the war we learned many les- This is the finest and costliest Oliver Edison Co., American 
sons. We found that it was unnecessary we have ever built. It has all the latest Bridge Co., Diamond 
to have such a vast number of traveling improvements. It has a standard key- Match Co., and others 
salesmen and so many expensive branch board so that anyone’ may turn to it of great rank. 
houses. We were able to discontinue . - 
many other superfluous sales methods. with ease. 
As a result, $64 now buys the identical Try this Oliver five days free and saa 
Oliver formerly priced at $100, prove its merit to yourself. V4 THE OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


6° 939 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Pd Chicago, ll. 
en Oo on ey o ba mea new Oliver Nine for five 


ys free inspection. If I keep it, 


Iwi $64 at the rate of $4 amonth. The 

No money is required with the coupon. This is a real free trial offer. o title ts ounala le you until fully paid for, 
All at our expense and risk. If you don’t want to keep the type- +’ My shipping point is 

writer just send it back, express collect. We even refund the out- O  -ay SPIPPING POINt 1G -- ---- - -------..~---.----~- 

going transportation charges, so you can’t lose a penny. o is doeg not place me under any obligation 


to bu: If I choose to return the Oliver, I will 

ship it it back a pane expante tl onda it "Sha Seve. 

4 De ae se! amachine until I o1 rr al Asad 

Mail the Coupon Fs r book The Hive Ciypewrters 

F @ The oon ond the emedt,” yu rom de juxe catalog 
Note the two-way coupon. It brings you an Oliver for free a and further information. 


trial or our catalog and copy of our booklet “The High Cost 
of Typewriters — The Reason and the Remedy.” 


+. WS AG chbacbeasseescesedaeteeareceescscs 
Canadian Price, $82 ¢ 
Fd MUS BOQ. oo inno ts cies eoeereces 
the OLIVER sticcwriter Gmoony Meer Reha te cares cca cece cccece cee BEMEO...cecccees 
739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 2 Oc tion or Busi 
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ParRaising 


Select From This List for 
Free Use in Your Own Home 





Automobile Sapncesinn, & vom 6 volumes, 2000 
pages, 2000 pictures ead $29.80 
Car; ntry and pace nag yj poles 
2138. pages, 1000 pictures. Was $37.50. 
Now 24.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
pictures, Was $67.50......ccs0e.. Now 39.80 








and 
ment, 7 domes. 3000 pages, 5000 pie- 
tures. SEB Bi iccccccnccscsssenescnsees Now 29.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurarce, 4 vol- 
wane, 1500 pages, 600 pictures. BS 
00. 





Electrical Engineering, 8 aged 

pages, pictures. ‘Was 860.00. Now 34.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 be 2300 

pages, pictures. Was $45.00. Now 29.80 
Steam and Gas Baneering, 7 volumes, 

3300 pages, 2500 pictures. Was 





ecopeenen Now 29.80 
Totenton and Telegra 4 volumes, 
Dawes, 2000 2000 pi (rhs aed ie 00. 10.0 
iow 








and 
volumes, Naan pages, or400 2S Ro 18.89 





Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pa; 
tures, blue-prints, etc. ar 39.90 





American Law and Practice, 13 oe 
6000 pictures, illustrated. Was bast 50. en 
Now 


SPECIAL With cach sot of these books soos « 


embership in our a 
This entitles you wate Jonenit our engineers and experts 
on any subject connected with your work FREL. This 
membership usually sells for $12.00, me 
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NOWING HOW is the thing that puts the big 
pay in the pay-envelope. It’s the thing that 
lifts men out of a poor-paying job into a man’s 

size job with a man’s size pay. The man with the ‘know 
how” under his hat always wins out. No matter what 
kind of work you are doing, or what you expect to do—you can learn 
more about that work and get more money for doing it. You don’t 
have to goto school. Neither do you take any special training. One of 
these home studycoursesin book form gives you all the “know how” you need. 


Some of the world’s greatest experts prepared these books {unt to help ambi- 
tious men get ahead. They are written in plain, good old U. S. language 
that anyone can understand. No puzzling technical terms. Everything is 
explained. Thousands of pictures, plans, blueprints, diagrams, etc., in each 
set. Over 100,000 sets have been sold. Pick out a set in line with your ambie 


tion and send the FREE TRIAL coupon that brings the books without your 
sending any money in advance, 


FREE 


Examination! 


Don’t send one penny. Just fill ovt 
the coupon and mail it. This will 
bring any set you select (the whole 
set, not a sample) by express col- 
lect. The beaks: will 4 yours to use 
lease for an entire week. 
e judge and decide whether 
or not they will do for you what 
they have done for thousands of 
other men. If you don’t think they 
will help you, send them back at our 
d you won’t owe a cent. 


75 Cents a Week 


Pay gaz 98.90, withip 1 week it | you loag 

books month 

“il the epecial 1 reduce: ay is "paid. 

Th is amounts tc about 10 cents er. 

=e o™. 2 Ball < coupon NOW. You'll be pls 
ou did when pay day comes 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-109,, Chicago 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. X-109,, Chicago, U. S.A. 


This picture shows the Automobile Sneinecting 
Books, e volumes clo 
bindings will last a lifetime. 





charges, "Twill examine the books 
Dent e580 Sithin 7 daye and $3.00 each month until 


Please seni me set of. 
It for 7 DAYS’ examination, anepin books J 
i 
I have paid the special price of 8............-.:+.sss If I decide not to keep the books 
I Iwill recarn a 


ghiy and, if will 





them within a wan at your expense. 





| Name 
I Address. 


i Please fill out all lines. 
-—_——— ee ee ee ee ee eee ees ee 
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Classified Adwertising 





Agents and Help Wanted 


Ageats and Help Wanted—Coatinued 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
booklet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests 
for four years to prove it. cure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. **Carbon- 

oid,”” Box ‘2. Bradley Beach, N. J. 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J 

BE A DETECTIV%. Excellent 
tunity, good pay, trav 
City. Kio. 436 Westover 

ty 


~MEN—Age 17 to 55. 











oppor- 
el. Write C. T. 
Building, Kansas 





Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make ees get og Te- 
ports. Salaries; expense: American For- 
eign Detective Agency, Ii, St. od 

_DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue. . 

AGENTS—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to general agents. 
— Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 











TAT EaAN OY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
ng and full particulars. Prepare in spare 

time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 a year. Employment services ren- 
dered Members. National Salesmen’s 
sreiniog Association, Dept. 107, Chicago, 





AGENTS—Large 
agents to sell 
dresses, skirts, waists, 
Write for free samples. 
Broadway, New York. 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
Ply Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Miles. Wholesale Prices. Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MEN, get into the wonderful 
agency business, big profits taking orders 
and your own clothes free. We furnish 
fine sample outfit and oe free. No 
experience needed. Write to-day. Banner 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 599, Chicago. 

DETECTIVES EARN _ BIG 
Travel. Great Demand. Fascinating work. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Write. American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if pA y Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train 7S. ae fur- 
nished under guarantee. e for Booklet 
CM pease ee "Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. 


MAKE $10-80 DAY selling Guaranteed 
Hosiery and Underwear in homes and offices. 
Beautiful sample outfits—liberal commissions 
—prompt deliveries. Write for Sure Success 

D. Co., Section B, Grand Rap- 


manufacturer 
hosiery, underwear, shirts, 
shoes, clothing, etc. 
Madison Mills, 503 


wants 








tailoring 





MONEY. 











500 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE for 
Mitchell‘s Magic Marvel Washing Compound. 
300% Profit. Enormous Repeater. Washes 
clothes spotlessly clean in ten to fifteen min- 
utes. One thousand other uses in every 
home. Astounds and delights every woman 
Nothing else like Nature’s mightiest 
cleanser. Contains no lye, lime, acid or 
wax. Free samples furnished to boost sales. 
We positively guarantee the sale 
package. Exclusive territory. 

You cannot fail 


mon 
Hurry, hustle, grab this chance. L. 
& Co., Desk 326, 1308-1314 E. 61st, Chicago. 





OK WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis. 

BECOME Railway Mail Clerks. $135 
month. Sample examination questions free. 
—— Institute, Dept. D-2, Rochester, 





AGENTS—$6 to $12 A DAY EASY. 250 
lightweight, fast selling, popular priced 
necessities, food flavors, perfumes, soaps, 
toilet preparations, etc. Agent’s outfit free. 
Write to-day—quick—now. American 
Products Co., 2349 American Bidg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Business Opportunities 


THE BANK PAYS you 4%. Would you 
be interested in 18%? Bankers Finance 
Oe. — -4 Western Tndemnity Bidg., Dal- 
as. exas. 








Vaudeville 





FORMULAS worth while, 
erative, effective. Sample 25c. st 2c. 
Martinek 42 Company, 405 eR Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Short Stories and Photoplays 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS and 
Stories for pay in spare time. 
right Book and plans free. Press _ Re- 
pofting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Loui 

PHOTOPLAYS wanted. 
Great demand. We 
free particulars. 
P 17, Chica; 


»Drotitably op- 
J zis 








Short 
Copy- 








Big prices paid. 
show you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 





$50—$100 weekly writing Moving Picture 
Get free book; valuable informa- 
% Photo Playwright Col- 

lege, Box 278, X Y 22, Chicago. 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, 

PHOTOPLAYS criticized, revised, written 
from outlines. Experienced help. Corre- 
spondence invited. H. M., 393 Grand Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 








GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book and”™ 
particulars. La Delle, Box 557, 


Angeles, Cal. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of ita patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

~ PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. gens & Co., 767 
Suen Washington, D. C. 

TENTS. Highest references. 
senmndlion Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 

; c 











Rates 





PATENTS, 
most word 


Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 








Songs, Poems, etc. 
WRITE the Words for a Song. We 
write music ane . ia a pub- 
lication. Subm: ny subject. 
Broadway Stedies, Moc Fitzgerald Build: 
ing, New York. 
WRITE words for a song. 
i guarantee publisher's 





We write 
acceptance. 
love or any 
.. 920 S. Michi- 
Room 323, Chicago. 
SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE! 
Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song-poems for examination. We 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios, 
301 Gaiety Bidg.. New Yor) 


HAVE YOU SONG _POEMS? I 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 

YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same. 
Send Song-Poem to-day. mox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., New York. 

A SONG POEM, Love, 

, Comic or any subject. I 

music and guarantee publication. 

words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Reaper 
Block, Chicago. 








have 
4040 








M other, 


WANTED EVERYWHERE—MEN to bhe- 
come finger print and identification experts, 
big demand, fascinating work; we teach 
you how. Address Dept. S. for facts. Fed- 
eral Finger Print Institute, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS. Our beauti- 
ful bromide enlargements from your own Ko- 
dak negatives ere offered for a limited time 
at 3 for $1.00. Size 8xl0. Send your 
negatives at once with money order. The 
Camera Shop, Concord, N. H. 

SHORTHAND. Best practical system. K. 
I. Shorthand, learn in 5 hours; speed with 
easy practice. Proof lessons, brochure free. 
4 Institute, EA-26, Station F, 

ork. 











ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammeri 
Cured At Home.  Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, A 

BE egy ne Collection Business. Good 

q results. Interesting booklet, 
USianttal Collecting,” free. National Col- 
lectors Ass’n, Ainslee Bldg., Newark, Ohio. 

FARMERS—Manufacture alcohol for in- 
dustrial, medicinal purposes from grain, etc. 
Formula with government denaturing law, 
1 Circular free. Spirit Testers $2.50 
"Publishing, 605 Wylie 





prepaid. ba ge 
Ave., Pittsburgh, 





Wanted to Buy 


MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS any 
old gold, silver, magneto points, old watches, 
diamonds, platinum, old or broken jewelry, 
false teeth, gold or silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps. Send them to us 
to-day. Highest prices paid in cash by re- 
turn mail. oods re 
you’re le satisfied. 
ae Co., 253 Lennox 
Oh 





Bldg., Cleveland, 


SAUPESEIONAT- ions Picture Camera 
$20.00 only. L. Hetz, 302 East 23d St., 
New York City. 


WAKE UP DEAD BUSINESS! Circular- 
ize 2500 interested, mail order buyers 
tionally situated. $3.00; sample 25c. Mcr-t 
Se ren ores 405 Lexington Avenue,, 








dime, and nega- 
developed and_ six 
Studio, Lal.e 


SAMPLE Enlargement, 
tive (returned). Roll 
prints, 25c silver. 
Elmo, Minn. 


Brown 





Personal 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether you 
are to gain success, win friends, be happy, 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing in- 
formation. _Wonderful results claimed by 
patrons. ‘‘Key to Success’’ and personality 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate. Thom- 
son-Heywood Co., Dept. 300, Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco. 

ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFE’S 
story. Send birth date and dime for trial 
reading. Eddy, 4307 geterson. Kansas City, 

issouri, Apartment 7 

BEAUTIFUL GIRL NOE 12 Won- 
derful Poses $1.00. Refund if dissatisfied. 
Bairart Co.. Dept. 125. St. is. 














NO MORE storm blurred Le 
Mystic Felt works wonders; one rub 
glass clear 24 hours; steel mountings; “ats 
$1; enormous profits; ex- 
Security Mfg. Co., Dept. 
315, Toledo, O. 








Mail Order Business 


I MADE $25, 000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, 





Please mention this magazine when answering 








TYPEWRITING AT REASONABLE 
rates. Manuscripts punctuated and cor- 
rected, free. Strictly confidential. E. 1 
Studio, 204 E. Delaware, Evansville, 
diana. 

a TEBART WORK for men and women. 

ts, Publishers, want 
ne Pleasant work—easily learned. 
Salaries much higher than stenography or 
bookkeeping. Special short course by mail. 
Low cost. Easy Payments. Certificates is- 
sued. Write to-day for full information. 
Publishers School of Proofreading, 280 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 


GOOD LAND ON CREDIT. In Mich. 
money in 
10 to 160 A. 
Good towns, 
schools, churches. No swamps or stones. 
Small down payment. Easy mo. 
Your credit good. Big booklet 
Swigart Land Co., X-1265 First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg, Chicago, Til. 


“In- 
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(Treasurer) ae 


An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


T° the average man the $10,000 a year job is 


only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 

prising number of men earning five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
short while ago. The secret of their success 
should prove a startling revelation to every 
ambitious man who has ever aspired to get into 
the $10,000-a-year class, 

here is Rothing “different” about the man 
whose salary runs into five figures. He is made 
of the same stuff as you and I. For example, 
take J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. A few 
short years ago he was a police officer earning 
less than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings are 


"Campbell, Greensburg, 


Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Read These Amazing 
Socios at diaaaie Campbell, and the others 


whose letters you see on 
Merneters 4 in Two Weeks =| this page are all success- 
a mo th. Last week | sleared ful salesmen. They have 
a6 and, thie ‘week #218 ~Geo.| Stepped into the $10,000-a- 
W. Kearn #07 W,, Park Place, year class—and_ they 
INow Earn as Mighas$100aDay} Never sold goods before! 
1 took your course two years It is hard to believe that 
ng Am pow selling weeki such big success could 
x the O'S. come so quickly and easi- 
¥ “| ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
ingly simple! Ask them 
the secret of their sudden 
success. They will tell 
you they owe it to the 
National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association. This is 
an organization of top- 
notch salesmen and sales 
managers formed express- 
ly for the purpose of 
training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
ing positions. It has 
taken hundreds of men 
from all walks of life and 





of the t et firs 
rms in 
Thave earned more 








made them Master Sales- 


men—it has lifted them out of the rut and shown 
them the way to magnificent earnings, to fas- 
cinating careers and big selling positions, 


We Train You And Help 


You Land A Job 

What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master 
the secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. 
Whatever your experience has been—whatever 
you may be doing now—whether or not you 
think you can sell—just answer this question: 
Are you ambitious to earn $10,000 a year? Then 
send me your name quick! I will prove to you 
without cost or obligation that you can easily 
become a Star Salesman. I will show you how’ 
the Salesmanship Training ont Free mploy- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. will help you to 
wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 

Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let _ us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business. See how easily 
you can learn this fascinating, big pay profes- 
sion at home in your spare time. Learn what 
we have done for others and what _we stand 
ready to do for you. Don’t put it off until to- 
morrow—write us today. Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4-W Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


SRCCESCAG REE EReeeeeetete 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4.W Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your free 
book “‘A Knight of the Grip” and full information about the N. 8. 
T. A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Also a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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LEARN MEC 
DRAWING ay, 


Earn *35 to °50 





for advance- 
‘tsman at $75 to | 
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The Lamp of Destiny 


By Margaret Pedler 


Author of “The Hermit of Far End,’’ “The House of Dreams-Come-True,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. VAN BUREN 


The beginning of a new serial of thrilling and absorbing interest 


‘‘Never give your heart to any man. If you do, he will only break it for you.’”’ 
Handed on by her mother, this precept governed Magda Vallincourt’s life. But 
while she adhered to it, her cold, subtle charm was wrecking lives. What hap- 
pened when a man appeared who could, if he chose to, storm her fortress? 


CHAPTER I. 


HE house was very silent. The 
atmosphere was pervaded by an 
odor of disinfectants. Upstairs 

hushed, swift steps moved to and fro. 

Hugh Vallincourt stood at the win- 
dow of his study, staring out with un- 
seeing eyes at the smooth-shaven lawns 
and well-kept paths with their back- 
ground of leafless trees. It seemed to 
him that he had been standing thus for 
hours, waiting—waiting for some one 
to come and tell him that a son and 
heir was born to him. 

He never doubted that it would be a 
son. By some freak of chance the 
first-born of the Vallincourts of Cover- 
dale had been, for eight successive gen- 
erations, a boy. Indeed, by this time, 
the thing had become so much a habit 
that no doubts or apprehensions con- 
cerning the sex of the eldest child were 
ever entertained. It was accepted as 
a foregone conclusion, and, in the eyes 
of the family, there was a certain grati- 
fying propriety about such regularity. 
I 


It was like a hall mark of heavenly 
approval. : 

Hugh Vallincourt, therefore, was con- 
scious at this critical moment of no 
questionings on that particular score. 
He was merely a prey to the normal 
tremors and agitations of a husband and 
prospective father. 

For an ageless period, it seemed to 
him, his thoughts had clung about that 
upstairs room where his wife lay bat- 
tling for her own life and another’s. 
Suddenly they swung back to the time, 
a year ago, when he had first met her 
an elusive feminine thing, still reckon- 
ing her age in teens—beneath ‘the glori- 
ous blue-and-gold canopy of the skies of 
Italy. 

Their meeting and brief courtship 
had been pure romance—romance such 
as is bred in that land of mellow warmth 
and color, where the flower of passion 
sometimes buds and blooms within the 
span of a single day. 

In like manner had sprung to life 
the love between Hugh Vallincourt and 
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Hugh was 
conscious of 

a new and 
strange sensation 
deep down inside 
himself. 


Diane Wielitzska, and rarely has the and somewhat self-conscious head of a 
web of love enmeshed two more dis- conspicuously devout old English fam- 
similar and ill-matched people—Hugh, ily, and Diane, a beautiful dancer of 
a man of seven-and-thirty, the strict mixed origin, the illegitimate offspring 
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of a Russian grand duke and of a 
artist’s model of the Latin Quarter. 

The three dread sisters who determine 
the fate of men may well have laughed 
among *themselves at such an obvious 
mismating, knowing well how inevita- 
bly it must tangle the threads of many 
other lives besides the two concerned. 

Vallincourt had been brought up on 
severely conventional lines, reared in 
the narrow tenets of a family whose 
salient characteristics were an overween- 
ing pride of race and a religious zeal 
amounting almost to fanaticism, while 
Diane had had no upbringing worth 
speaking of., As for religious ‘views, 
she hadn’t any. 

Yet, neither the one thing nor the 
other had counted in the scale when 
the crucial moment came. 

Perhaps it was by way of an ironical 
set-off against his environment that fate 
had dowered Hugh with his crop of 
ruddy hair and with the ardent tempera- 
ment which usually accompanies the 
type. Be that as it may, he was swept 
completely off his feet by the dancer’s 
magic beauty. The habits and training 
of a lifetime went by the board, and 
nothing was allowed to impede the swift, 
not to say violent, course of his love- 
making. Within a month from the day 
of their first meeting he and Diane were 
man and wife. 

The consequences were almost -in- 
évitable, and Hugh found that his mar- 
ried life speedily resolved itself into an 
endless struggle between the dictates 
of inclination and conscience. Every- 
thing that was man in him responded 
passionately to the appeal and charm of 
Diane’s personality, while everything 
that was narrow and censorious disap- 
proved her total inability to conform to 
the ingrained prejudices of the Vallin- 
courts. 

Not that Diane was in any sense of 
the word a bad woman. She was merely 
beautiful and irresponsible, a_ typical 
cigale of the stage, lovable and kind- 
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hearted and pagan, and possessing but 
the haziest notions of self-control and 
self-discipline. Even so, left to them- 
selves, husband and wife might ulti- 
mately have found the road to happi- 
ness across the bridge of their great love 
for one another. 

But such freedom was denied them. 
Always at Hugh’s elbow stood his sis- 
ter, Catherine, a rigidly austere woman, 
in herself an epitome of all that Vallin- 
courts had ever stood for. 

Since the death of their parents, 
twenty years previously, Catherine had 
shared her brother’s home, managing his 
house—and, on the strength of her four 
years’ seniority in age, himself as well 
—with an iron hand. Nor had she seen 
fit to relinquish the reins of government 
when he married. 

Privately, Hugh had hoped she might 
consider the propriety of withdrawing 
to the dower house attached to the Cov- 
erdale estates, but, if the idea had oc- 
curred to her, she had never given it 
utterance, and Hugh himself had lacked 
the courage to propose such an innova- 
tion. 

So it followed that Catherine was ever 
at hand to criticize and condemn. She 
disapproved of her brother’s marriage 
wholly and consistently. In her eyes, 
he had committed an unpardonable sin 
in allying himself with Diane Wielitz- 
ska. It was his duty to have married 
a woman of the type conventionally 
termed ‘good,’ whose blood and re- 
ligious outlook were alike unimpeach- 
able, and, since he had lamentably failed 
in this respect, she never ceased to re- 
proach him. Diane she regarded with 
chronic disapprobation, exaggerating all 
her faults and opposing to her joy-lov- 
ing, butterfly nature an aloofly puritani- 
cal disdain, 

Amid the glacial atmosphere of dis- 
approval into which marriage had thrust 
her, Diane found her only solace in Vir- 
ginie, a devoted French servant who 
had formerly been her nurse and who 
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literally worshiped the. ground she 
walked on. Conversely, Virginie’s at- 
titude toward Miss Vallincourt was one 
of frank hostility. And, deep in the 
hearts of both Diane and Virginie, 
lurked a confirmed belief that the birth 
of a child, a son, would serve to bring 
about a better understanding between 
husband and wife, and in the end as- 
sure Diane her rightful place as mistress 
of the house. 

“Vois-tu, Virginie,” the latter would 
say hopefully. “When I have a little 
bébé, I shall have done my duty as the 
wife of a great English milord. Even 
Miss Catherine will no longer regard me 
as of no importance.” 

And Virginie would reply with infinite 
satisfaction : 

“Mais bien stir! Ofa certainty, when 
madame has a little son, une vieille fille 
like Ma’moiselle Catherine will be re- 
turned to her place.” 

And now at last the great moment 
had arrived, and upstairs Catherine and 
Virginie were in attendance, both ousted 
from what each consfdered her own 
rightful place of authority by a slim, 
capable, and apparently quite uncon- 
cerned piece of femininity equipped 
against rebellion in all the starched 
panoply of a nurse’s uniform, while 
downstairs Hugh stared dumbly out at 
the frosted lawns, with their background 
of bare, brown trees swaying to the wind 
from the north. 

The door behind him opened suddenly. 
Hugh whirled round. He was a tall 
man with a certain rather formal air of 
stateliness about him, a suggestion of 
the grand seigneur, and the unwontedly 
impulsive movement was significant of 
the strain under which he was laboring. 

Catherine was standing on the thresh- 
old of the room with something in her 
arms—something almost indistinguish- 
able amid the downy, fleecy froth of 
whiteness amid which it lay. 

Hugh was conscious of a new and 
strange sensation deep down _ inside 
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himself. He felt rather as if all the 
blood in his body had rushed to one 
place, somewhere in the middle of it, and 
were pounding there against his ribs. 

He tried to speak, failed, then’ instinc- 
tively stretched out his arms for the tiny, 
orris-scented bundle which Catherine 
carried. 

The next thing of which he was con- 
scious was of Catherine’s voice as she 
placed his child in his arms, very quiet, 
yet rasping across the tender silence of 
the room like a file. 

“Here, Hugh, is the living seal which 
God Himself has set upon the sin of 
your marriage.” 

Hugh’s eyes, bent upon the pink, 
crumpled features of the scrap of hu- 
manity nestled amid the bunchy white- 
ness in his arms, sought his sister’s face. 
It was a thin, hard face, sharply cut like 
carved ivory ; the eyes a light, cold blue, 
ablaze with hostility; the pale, obstinate 
lips, usually folded so impassively one 
above the other, working spasmodically. 

For a moment brother and sister 
stared at each other in silence. Then, 
all at once, Catherine’s rigidly enforced 
composure snapped. 

“A girl child, Hugh!” she jeered vio- 
lently. “A girl—when you prayed for 
a boy!” 

“A girl?” 

Hugh stared down stupidly at the 
babe in his arms. 

“Aye, a girl!’ taunted Catherine, her 
voice cracking with rising hysteria. “A 
girl! For eight generations the first- 
born has been a son. And the ninth is 
a girl! The daughter of a foreign danc- 
ing woman! God has indeed taken yaur 
punishment into His own hands!” 


CHAPTER II. 


The birth of a daughter came upon 
Hugh in the light of an almost over- 
whelming shock. He was quite silent 
when, in response to Catherine’s im- 
perative gesture, he surrendered the 




















“Hugh!” 





“Hugh! 


As she 


child into her arms once more. 
took it from him he noticed that those 
thin, angular arms of hers seemed to 
close round the little swaddled body: in 
an almost jealously possessive clasp. But 
there was none of the tender possessive- 


ness of love about it. In some oddly 
repugnant way it reminded him of the 
motion of a bird of prey at last gripping 
triumphantly in its talons a victim which 
has hitherto eluded pursuit. 

He turned back dully to his contem- 
plation of the wintry garden, nor, in 
his absorption, did he hear the whim- 
pering cry, almost as of protest, which 
issued from the lips of his first-born as 
Catherine bore the child away. 

For a space it seemed as if his mind 
were a blank, every thought and feel- 
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The throbbing tenderness had gone out of her voice, leaving it dry and toneless. 
You don’t mean—you’re not angry that it’s a girl?” 


ing wiped from it by the stupendous, 
nullifying fact that his wife had given 
birth to a daughter. Then, with a rush 
as torturing as the return of blood to 
benumbed limbs, emotions crowded in 
upon him. 

Catherine’s incessant denunciations 
of his “sin” in marrying Diane Wielitz- 
ska, poured upon him without stint 
throughout this first year of his mar- 
riage, seemed to din in his ears anew. 
Such phrases as “selling your soul,” 
“putting a woman of that type in our 
sainted mother’s place,” “mingling the 
blood of a foreign dancing woman with 
our own,” jangled against each other in 
his mind. 

Had he really been guilty of a sin 
against his conscience, satisfied his de- 
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sires, irrespective of all sense of duty? 
He began to think he had, and to 
wonder in a disturbed fashion if God 
thought so, too. What was it Catherine 
had said? “God has, indeed, taken your 
punishment into His own hands.” 

Hugh was only too well aware of the 
facts which gave the speech its trench- 
ant significance. He himself had in- 
herited owing to the death of an elder 
brother in early childhood. But there 
was no younger brother to step into his 
own shoes, and, failing an heir in the 
direct line of succession, the title and 
entailed estate would of necessity go to 
Rupert Vallincourt, a cousin, a gay and 
debonair young rake of much charm of 
manner and equal absence of virtue. 
From both Catherine’s and Hugh’s point 
of view he was the last man in the world 
fitted to become the head of the family. 
Hence the eagerness with which they 
had anticipated the arrival of a son and 
heir. 

Better, even, that the title and es- 
tates should go to Rupert! Bad though 
his reputation might be, good blood ran 
in his veins on either side—an inherited 
tradition of rightdoing which was bound 
to assert itself in succeeding genera- 
tions. Whereas, in the offspring of 
Diane Heaven alone knew what hidden 
inherited tendencies toward evil. might 
lie fallow, to develop later and work in- 
calculable mischief in the world. 

Hugh felt crushed by the unexpected 
blow which had befallen him. Since his 
marriage, he had opposed a forced in- 
difference to his sister’s irreconcilable 
attitude, finding compensation in the 
glowing moments of his passion for 
Diane. Nevertheless, since living in an 
atmosphere of disapproval tends to fray 
the strongest nerves, his temper had 
worn a little fine beneath the strain, and, 
with Diane’s faults and failings thrust 
continually on his notice, he had uncon- 
sciously grown more critical of her. 

And now, all at once, it seemed as if 
scales had been torn from his eyes. He 
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saw his marriage for the first time from 
the same standpoint as Catherine saw 
it, and, in the unlooked-for birth of a 
daughter, he thought he recognized the 
hand of God, sternly uprooting his most 
cherished hopes and minimizing, as 
much as possible, the inevitable evil con- 
sequences of his weakness in marrying 
Diane. 

He was conscious of a rising feeling 
of resentment against his wife. Words 
from an old book flashed into his mind: 
“The woman tempted me.” 

With the immediate instinct of a weak 
nature—the very narrowness and rigid- 
ity of his views was a manifestation of 
weakness, had he but realized it—he was 
already looking for some one with whom 
to share the blame for his lapse from 
the Vallincourt standard of conduct, and 
in that handful of wayward charm, red 
lips, and soft, beguiling eyes which was 
Diane he found what he sought. 

Again the room door opened. This 
time, instead of putting a longed-for 
end to a blank period of suspense, the 
little, quiet clicking of the latch cut al- 
most aggressively across the conflict of 
Hugh’s thoughts. He turned round 
irritably. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

A uniformed nurse was standing in 
the doorway. At the sound of his curtly 
spoken question she glanced at him with 
a certain contemplative curiosity in her 
eyes. They might have held surprise 
as well as curiosity had she not lately 
stood beside that huge, canopied bed up- 
stairs, listening pitifully to a woman’s 
secret fears and longings, unveiled in 
the delirium of pain: 

“I know you sometimes wish you 
hadn’t married me. I’m not good 
enough. And Catherine hates me. Yes, 
she does, she does! And she'll make 
you hate me, too! But you won’t hate 


me when my baby comes, will you, 

Hugh? 

son!” 
Nurse Maynard could hear again the 


You want a little son—a little 


























weary, 
voice, trailing off at 
last into the silence of 


complaining 


exhaustion, and an 
impulse of indignation 
added a sharp edge to 


her tone as she re- 
sponded to Hugh’s 
query. 

“Her ladyship is 


asking to see you, Sir 


Hugh. She ought to 
rest now, but she is 


too excited. She has 
been expecting you.” 

There was no mis- 
taking the implied re- 
buke in the last sen- 
tence, and MHugh’s 
face darkened. 

“T’ll come,” he said 
briefly. He followed 
the crisp, starched fig- 
ure up the stairs and 
into a half-darkened 
room smelling faintly 
of antiseptics. 

Vaguely the white 
counterpane outlined 
the slim figure of 
Diane upon the bed. 
The nurse raised the 
blind a little and the 
light of the westering 


sun fell across the 
pillow, revealing a 
small, dark head 


which turned eagerly 
at the sound of 
Hugh’s entrance. 

“Hugh!” 
voice from the 
came faintly. 

Hugh looked down 
at his wife. Prob- 
ably never had Diane 
looked more _beauti- 
ful. 

The little worldly, 
sophisticated expres- 


The 
bed 
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She stared at 
it blankly. 
Then her 
glance travel- 
-ed slowly 
round the 
room. There 
was no sign 
of masculine 
attire left 
carelessly 
about. 
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sion common to her features had been 
temporarily obliterated by the holy 
suffering of motherhood, and the face 
of the “foreign dancing woman,” born 
and bred in a quarter of the world where 
virtue is a cheap commodity, was as 
pure and serene as the face of a ma- 
donna. 

She held out her hands to her hus- 
band, her lips curving into a smile which 
was all love and tenderness. 

“Hugh! Mon adoré!” 

The lover in him sent him swiftly to 
her side, and as he drew her into his 
arms she let her head fall back against 
his shoulder with a tremulous sigh of 
infinite content. 

And then from the firelit corner of 
the room came the sound of a feeble 
wailing. Hugh started as if stung, and 
his eyes left his wife’s face and riveted 
themselves upon the figure in the low 
chair by the hearth—Virginie, rocking 
a little as she sat, and crooning a Breton 
lullaby to the baby in her arms. 

In a moment remembrance rushed 
upon him, cutting in twain, as if with 
a dividing sword, this exquisite moment 
of reunion with his wife. Insensibly 
his arms relaxed their clasp of the frail 
body they held, and Diane, sensing their 
slackening, looked up startled and dis- 
concerted. 

Her eyes followed the direction of 
his glance, then, coming back to his face, 
searched it wildly. Instantly she knew 
the meaning of that suddenly limp clasp 
and all that it implied. 

“Hugh!” The throbbing tenderness 
had gone out of her voice, leaving it dry 
and toneless. “Hugh! You don’t mean 
—you’re not angry that it’s a girl ?” 

He looked down at her, at the fright- 
ened eyes, the lovely face fined by 
recent pain, and all his instinct was to 
reassure and comfort her. But some- 
thing held him back. The old, narrow 
creed in which he had been reared, 
whose shackles he had broken through 
when he had recklessly followed the bid- 
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ding of his heart and married Diane, 
was once more mastering him, bidding 
him resist the natural human impulses 
of love and kindliness evoked by his 
wife’s appeal. 

“God Himself has taken your punish- 
ment into His own hands.” 

Again he seemed to hear Catherine’s 
accusing tones, and the fanatical strain 
inbred in him answered like a boat to its 
helm. There must be no more com- 
promise, no longer any evasion of the 
issues of right and wrong. He had 
sinned, and both he and the woman for 
whose sake he had defied his own creed 
and that of his fathers before him, must 
make atonement. 

He drew himself up and stood stiff 
and unbending beside the bed. In his 
light-gray eyes there shone that same 
indomitable ardor of the zealot which 
had shone in Catherine’s. 

“No,” he said. “I am not angry that 
the child is a girl. I accept it as a just 
retribution.” 

No man possessed of the ordinary in- 
stincts of common humanity would have 
so greeted his wife just when she had 
emerged, spent and exhausted, from 
woman’s supreme conflict with death. 
But the fanatic loses sight of normal 
values, and Hugh, obsessed by his newly 
conceived idea of atoning for the sin 
of his marriage, was utterly oblivious 
of the enormity of his conduct as viewed 
through unbiased eyes. 

The woman who had just fought her 
way through the Valley of the Shadow 
stared at him uncomprehendingly. 

“Retribution ?” she repeated blankly. 

“For my marriage—our marriage.” 

Diane’s breath came faster. 

“What—what do you mean?” she 
asked falteringly. Suddenly a look of 
sheer terror leaped into her eyes and 
she clutched at Hugh’s sleeve. “Oh, 
you're not going to be like Catherine? 
Say you’re not! Hugh, you’ve always 
said she was crazy to call our marriage 
asin! A sin!” She tried to laugh, but 


























the laugh stuck in her throat, caught 
and pinned there by the terror which 
gripped her. 

“Yes, I’ve said that. I’ve said it be- 
cause | wanted to think it,” he returned 
remorselessly. “Not because I really 
thought it.” 

Diane moved her head fretfully. 

“IT don’t understand. You've not 
changed?” Then, as he made no an- 
swer: “Hugh, you’re frightening me! 
What do you mean? What has Cather- 
ine been saying to you?” 

Her voice rose excitedly. A patch 
of feverish color appeared on either 
cheek. Old Virginie sprang up from 
her chair by the fire, alarmed. 

“Mais voyons, monsieur, you excite 
madame! JI ne faut pas!” 

Hugh turned to leave the room. 

“We'll discuss this another time, 
Diane,” he said. 

Diane dragged herself up on to her 
elbow. 

“No. 
Hugh!” 

Her voice rose almost to a scream and 
the nurse came hurrying in from the 
adjoining room. She threw one glance 
at her patient, huddling flushed and ex- 
cited against the -pillows, then, without 
more ado, she marched up to Hugh and, 
taking him by the shoulders with her 
small, capable hands, she pushed him out 
of the room. 

“Do you want to kill your wife?” she 
demanded in a low voice of concentrated 
anger. “If so, you’re going about it the 
right way.” 

The next moment the door closed 
behind her, and Hugh found himself 
standing alone on the landing outside it. 

Although the scene with her husband 
did not kill Diane, it went very near it. 
For some time she was dangerously ill, 
but, at last, the combined efforts of doc- 
tor and nurse restored her once more to 
a frail hold upon life, and the resiliency 
of youth accomplished the rest. 

Curiously enough, the remembrance 
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of Hugh’s brief visit to her bedside held 
for her no force of reality. When the 
fever which had ensued abated, she de- 
scribed the whole scene in detail to Vir- 
ginie and the nurse as an evil dream 
which she had had, and out of pity they 
let her continue in this belief. 

Even Hugh himself had been com- 
pelled, under protest, to take part in 
this deception. The doctor, a personal 
friend of his, had not minced matters. 

“You’ve acted the part of an unmiti- 
gated coward, Vallincourt—salving your 
own fool conscience at your wife’s ex- 
pense! Even if you no longer love 
her 4 

“But I do love her!” protested Hugh. 
“TI—I worship her!” 

Jim Lancaster stared. In common 
with most medical men he was more or 
less used to the odd vagaries of human 
nature, but Hugh’s attitude struck him 
as altogether incomprehensible. 

“Then what in the name of thunder 
have you been getting at?” he demanded. 

“T both love and hate her,” declared 
Hugh wretchedly. 

“That’s rot!” retorted the other. 
impossible.” 

“It’s not impossible.” 

Hugh rose and began pacing back- 
ward and forward. Lancaster’s eyes 
rested on him thoughtfully. The man 
had altered during the last few weeks, 
altered incredibly. He was somewhat 
lighter to start with, and his blond, clear- 
cut face had the worn look born of men- 
tal conflict. His eyes were red-rimmed 
as if from insufficient sleep. 

“Tt’s not impossible.” Hugh paused 
in his restless pacing to and fro. “I 
love her because I can’t help myself. I 
hate her because I ought never to have 
married her—never have made a woman 
of her type the mother of my child.” 

“All mothers are sacred,” suggested 
the doctor quietly. 

Hugh seemed not to hear him. 

“How long is this pretense to go on, 
Lancaster?” he demanded irritably. 
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“That will do, Diane,” 
he said icily. “I 
should think you 
would have more self- 
respect than to dance, 
in that fashion, in 
front of a child.” 


“What pretense?” 

“This pretense that nothing is changed 
—nothing altered—between my wife 
and myself ?” 

“Forever, I hope. So that, after all” 
—smiling—‘‘there will have been no pre- 
tense.” 

But the appeal of the speech was in- 
effectual. Hugh looked at the other man 
unmoved. 

“It’s no use hoping that you and I 
can see things from the same stand- 
point,” he said stubbornly. “I’ve made 


my decision, laid down the lines of our 
future life together. I’m only waiting 
till you, as a medical man, tell me that 
Diane’s health is sufficiently restored for 
me to inform her.” 

“No woman is ever in such health 
that you can break her heart with im- 
punity.” 

Hugh’s light-gray eyes gleamed like 
steel. 

“Will you answer my question?” he 
said curtly. 

Lancaster sprang up. 
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“Diane is in as good health now as 
ever she was,” he said violently. And 
he strode out of the room. 


During the period of her convales- 
cence Diane, attended by Nurse May- 
nard, had occupied rooms situated in a 
distant wing of the house, where the 
invalid was not likely to be disturbed by 
the coming and going of other members 
of the household, and it was with almost 
the excitement of a schoolgirl coming 
home for the holidays that, when she 
was at last released from the doctor’s 
supervision, she retook possession of her 
own room. She superintended joyously 
the restoration to their accustomed 
places of her various little personal pos- 
sessions, and finally peeped into her hus- 
band’s adjoining room, thinking she 
heard him moving there. 

On the threshold she paused irreso- 
lutely, conscious of an odd sense of con- 
fusion. The room was vacant. But, 
beyond that, its whole aspect was dif- 
ferent somehow, unfamiliar. Her eyes 
wandered to the dressing table. Instead 
of holding its usual array of silver- 
backed brushes and polished shaving 
tackle, winking in the sunshine, it was 
empty. She stared at it blankly. Then 
her glance traveled slowly round the 
room. It had a strangely untenanted 
look. There was no sign of masculine 
attire left carelessly about, not a chair 
or table was a hair’s breadth out of its 
appointed place. 

Her hand, resting lightly on the door 
handle, gripped it with a sudden ten- 
sity. The next moment she had crossed 
the room and torn open the doors of 
the great armoire where Hugh kept his 
clothes. This, too, was empty, shelves 
and hanger alike. 

Impulsively she rang the bell and, 
when a maid appeared in response, de- 
manded to know the meaning of the 
alteration. 

The girl glanced at her with the veiled 
curiosity of her class. 
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“It was made by Sir Hugh’s orders, 
madam.” 

With an effort Diane hid the sudden 
tumult of bewilderment and fear which 
filled her. Her dream! Had it been 
only a dream? Or had it been an ac- 
tual happening? That terrible little 
scene with her husband when, standing 
rigid and unbending beside her bed, he 
had told her that the birth of their 
daughter was a just retribution for a 
union he regarded as a sin. 

Memories of their brief year of mar- 
riage came surging over her in a tor- 
rent—Catherine’s narrow-minded oppo- 
sition and disapproval, Hugh’s own 
moodiness and irritability, and, latterly, 
his not infrequent censure. There had 
been times when Diane, rebuked inces- 
santly, had fancied she must be the scar- 
let woman herself, or at least a very 
near relative. And then had come mo- 
ments when Hugh, carried away by his 
ardor, had once more played the lover 
as he alone knew how, with all the 
warmth and abandon of those days when 
he had wooed her in Italy, and Diane 
would forget her unhappiness and fears 
in the sure knowledge that she was a 
passionately beloved woman. 

But always she was subconsciously 
aware of a sense of strife, of struggle, 
as if Hugh loved her in spite of him- 
self, in defiance of some inner mandate 
of conscience which accused him. 

And now, fear mastered her. Her 
dream had been a reality. And this— 
this sweeping away of every familiar lit- 
tle personal possession from what had 
been his room—was the symbol of some 
new and terribly changed relation be- 
tween them. 

Forcing herself to move composedly 
while the maid still watched her, she 
walked slowly out of the room, but the 
instant the door had closed behind her 
she flew downstairs to her husband’s 
study and, not pausing to comply with 
the unwritten law which forbade en- 
trance there without express permission, 
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broke in upon him as he sat 
at his desk, busily occupied 
with his morning mail. 

“Diane!” 

Hugh turned toward her 
with a cold light of aston- 
ished disapproval in_ his 
eyes. 

“You know I don’t like to 
be interrupted.” 

“I know, I know. But I 
had to come! Something’s 
happened. There’s been a 
mistake ! Hugh,  they’ve 
taken everything out of your 





room. All your things!” 
She stood beside him, 


breathlessly awaiting his re- 
ply, her passionate dark eyes 
fixed on his face, two patches 
of brilliant color showing on 
the high cheek bones which 
bore witness to her Russian 
origin. 

They made a curious con- 
trast—husband and_ wife. 
She, a slender thing of fire 
and flame, hands clenched, 
lips quivering—woman every 
inch of her; he, immaculate 
and composed, his face cold- 
ly expressionless, yet with a 
hint of something warmer. 
a suppressed glow beneath 
the deliberately chill glance 
of those curious light-gray 
eyes—the man and bigoted fanatic fight- 
ing for supremacy within him. 

“Hugh! Answer me! Don’t sit star- 
ing at me like that!’ Diane’s voice held 
a sharpened sound, 

At last he spoke, very slowly and 
carefully. 

“There has been no mistake, Diane. 
Everything that has been done has been 
with my sanction, by my order. Our 
marriage has been a culpable mistake. 
Catherine realized it from the beginning. 
I only realize my full guilt now that I 
am punished. But, whatever I can do in 
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Magda returned the scru- 
tiny of the gray eyes, and 
surveyed the 
interest. 


newcomer 
“Are 
the fairy queen?” he re- 


with you 


peated gravely. 


atonement, reparation, that I have made 
up my mind to do. The first—-the chief 
thing—is that our married life is at an 
end.” 

She heard him with a curious ab- 
sence of surprise. Somehow, from the 
instant she had seen his dismantled 
room she had known that the long fight 
between herself and Catherine was over, 
and that Catherine had won. 

“At an end? Hugh, what do you 
mean? What are you going to do? 
You’re not’—her voice hardened— 
“you're not going to send me away ?” 
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“No, not that. 
ish you. 
fault.” 

“Except the fault of being myself,” 
she flung back bitterly. 

“But I ought never to have married 
you. I did it, knowing you were not 
fit—suitable.” He corrected himself 
hastily. “So I alone am to blame. You 
will retain your position here as my wife, 


I’ve no right to pun- 
You’ve been guilty of no 
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mistress of my home.” Diane, remem- 
bering Catherine’s despotic rule, smiled 
mirthlessly. “But henceforth you will 
be my wife in name only. I,” heavily, 
“shall have no wife.” 

Diane caught that note of dull en- 
durance in his voice, and seized upon it. 
He still cared! 

“Hugh, you’ve listened to Catherine 
till you’ve lost all sense of the truth.” 
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She spoke gently, pleadingly. “Don’t 
do this thing. We've been guilty of no 
sin that needs atonemerit. It isn’t 
wrong to love.” 

But he was implacable. 

“No,” he returned. “It isn’t wrong 
to love, but sometimes love should be 
denied.” 

Diane drew nearer to him and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“Not ours, Hugh,” she whispered. 
“Not love like ours!” 

“Be silent!” 

Hugh sprang to his feet, his eyes 
ablaze, his voice hoarse and shaking. 

“Don’t tempt me! Do you think I’ve 
found it easy to decide on this? When 
every fiber of my body is calling out for 
your My God, no!” 

“Then don’t do it!” She spoke im- 
ploringly. ‘Hugh—dearest !” 

With sudden violence he caught her 
by the arms. 

“Be silent, I tell you! Don’t tempt 
me! I'll make my penance, accept the 
burden laid on me—that my first-born 
should be a girl!” 

Diane clung to him, resisting his at- 
tempt to thrust her from him, 

“Hugh! Ah, wait! Listen to me! 
Dear, some day there may be a little son, 
yours and mine!” 

He flung her from him violently. 

“There shall never be a son of ours! 
Never! It is the will of God.” 

With an immense effort he checked 
the rising frenzy within him, the ecstasy 
of the martyr embracing the stake to 
which he shall be bound. He moved 
across to the door and held it open for 
her. 

“And now, will you please go? That 
is my last word on the matter.” 

Diane turned hesitatingly toward the 
doorway, then paused. 

“Hugh.” 

There was an infinite appeal in her 
voice. Her eyes were those of a fright- 
oned, bewildered child. 
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“Go, please,” he repeated mechan- 
ically. 

A convulsive sob tore its way through 
her throat. She stepped blindly for- 
ward. The next moment the door closed 


inexorably between husband and wife. 


CHAPTER III. 

Day by day her husband’s complete 
estrangement from her was rendered 
additionally bitter to Diane by Cather- 
ine’s complacent air of triumph. The 
latter knew that she had won, had sev- 
ered the tie which bound her brother 
to “the foreign dancing woman,” and 
she did not scruple to let Diane see 
that she openly rejoiced in the fact. 

At first Diane imagined that Cather- 
ine might rest content with what she 
had accomplished, but the grim, hard- 
featured woman still continued to ex- 
hibit the same self-righteous disapproval 
toward her brother’s wife as hitherto. 

Diane endured it in resentful silence 
for a time, but one day, stung by some 
more than usually acid speech of Cath- 
erine’s, she turned on her, demanding 
passionately why she seemed to hate her 
even more since the birth of the child. 

“T nearly gave my life for her,’ she 
protested with fierce simplicity. “I 
could do no more! Is it because le bon 
Dieu has sent me a little daughter in- 
stead of a little son that you hate me so 
much ?” 

And Catherine had answered her in 
a voice of quiet, concentrated animosity : 

“If you had died then—died childless 
—TI should have thanked God day and 
night !” 

Diane, isolated and unhappy, turned 
to her baby for consolation. It was all 
that was left to her out of the wreck of 
her life, and the very fact that both 
Hugh and Catherine seemed to regard 
the little daughter with abhorrence only 
served to strengthen the passionate wor- 
ship she lavished upon her. 

The child—they had called her Magda 
—was an odd little creature, as might 
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have been expected from the violently 
opposing characteristics of her parents. 

She was slenderly made, built on the 
same lithe lines as her mother, and al- 
most as soon as she was able to walk 
she manifested an amazing balance and 
suppleness of limb. By the time she was 
four years old she was trying to imi- 
tate, with uncertain little feet and dim- 
pled, aimlessly waving arms, the move- 
ments of her mother when, to amuse the 
child, she would sometimes dance for 
her. 

However big a tragedy had occurred 
in Magda’s small world, whether it were 
a crack across the insipid china face of 
a favorite doll or the death of an adored 
Persian kitten, there was still balm in 
Gilead if “petite maman” would but 
dance for her. The tears shining in big 
drops on her cheeks, her small chest 
still heaving with the sobs which were a 
passionate protest against unkind fate, 
Magda would sit on the floor entranced, 
watching with adoring eyes every swift, 
graceful motion of the dancer, and mur- 
muring in the quaint shibboleth of 
French and English she had imbibed 
from old Virginie: 

“Jolie—que c’est jolie! Oh, p’tite 
maman, dance more—again, again!” 

On one of these occasions Hugh came 
upon the two unexpectedly and brought 
the performance to a summary conclu- 
sion. 

“That will do, Diane,” he said icily. 
“T should think you would have more 
self-respect than to dance, in that fash- 
ion, in front of a child.” 

“Is it, then, a sin to dance—as it is 
to be married?’ demanded Diane bit- 
terly, abruptly checked in an exquisite 
spring-flower dance of her own inven- 
tion. 

“IT forbid it; that is sufficient,” re- 
plied Hugh sternly. 

His assumption of arrogant superior- 
ity was unbearable. Diane’s self-control 
wavered under it and broke. She turned 
and upbraided him despairingly, alter- 
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nately pleading and reproaching, batter- 
ing all her slender forces uselessly 
against his inflexible determination. 

“This is a waste of time, Diane— 
mine, anyway,” he told her. And he 
left her shaken with grief and anger. 

Driven by a sense of utter revolt, she 
stormed her way to Catherine, who was 
composedly sorting sheets in the linen 
room. 

“T will not bear it!” she burst out at 
her furiously. ‘What have I done that 
I should be treated as an outcast—a 
pariah ?” 

Catherine regarded the tense, quiver- 
ing little figure with chill dislike. 

“You married my brother,” she re- 
plied imperturbably. 

“And you have separated us! But 
for you, we should be happy together 
—he and bébé and I! But you have 
spoiled it all. I suppose’—a hint of 
the Latin Quarter element in her as- 
serted itselfi—‘‘I suppose you think no 
one good enough to marry into your 
precious family !” 

Catherine paused on her way to a 
cupboard, a pile of fine linen pillow- 
slips in her hands. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “It is I who 
have separated you—spdoiled your hap- 
piness, if you like. And I am glad of 
it! I can’t expect any one like you 
to understand.” There was the famil- 
iar flavor of disparagement in her tones. 
“But I am thankful that my brother 
has seen the wickedness of his marriage 
with you, that he has repented of it, and 
that he is making the only atonement 
possible.” 

She turned and composedly laid the 
pile of pillowslips in their appointed 
place on the shelf. A faint fragrance 
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of dried lavender drifted out from the 
dark depths of the cupboard. Diane al- 
ways afterward associated the smell of 
lavender with her memories of Cath- 
erine Vallincourt, and the sweet, clean 
scent of it was spoiled for her hence- 
forward. 
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“You’re very strong,” she murmured, as the unknown owner of the 
arms swung her down from the tilted car. 


“I hate you!” she exclaimed in a low 
voice of helpless rage. “I hate you— 
and I wish to God Hugh had never had 
a sister!” 

“Well,” returned Catherine compos- 
edly, “he will not have one much 
longer.” 


Diane stared. 

“What do 
mean ?” 

“I mean that, as far 
as our life together is 
concerned, it is very 
nearly over.” 

“Do you mean’— 
Diane bent toward 
her breathlessly—‘do 
you mean that you 
are going away—go- 
ing away from Cov- 
erdale ?” 


you 


s. I am enter- 
ing a sisterhood—that 
of the Sisters of Peni- 
tence, a community 
Hugh is endowing 
with money which is 
urgently needed.” 

“Endowing ?” 

“As part of the 
penance he has set 
himself to perform.” 
Catherine’s steely 
glance met and held 
the younger woman’s. 
“Thanks to you, the 
remainder of: his life 
will be passed in expi- 
ation.” 

Diane shook her 
head carelessly. Such 
side issues were of 
relatively small impor- 
tance compared with 
the one outstanding, 
amazing fact that 
Catherine was going 
away! Going away 
from Coverdale—for- 
ever ! 

“Yes”—Catherine read her thoughts 
shrewdly—“yes, you will be rid of me. 
I shall not be here much longer.” 

Diane struck her hands together. For 
once, not even the fear of Catherine’s 
gibing tongue could hold her silent. 

“I’m glad—glad—glad you’re going 
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away!” she exclaimed passionately. 
“When you are gone I will win back 
my husband!” 

Catherine regarded her contempla- 
tively. 

“Do you think so?” was all she said. 

But to Diane’s keyed-up conscious- 
ness it was as if the four short words 
contained a threat, the germ of future 
disaster. 


In due time Catherine quitted Cover- 
dale for the austere seclusion of the 
sisterhood, and a very few weeks suf- 
ficed to convince Diane that her forbod- 
ings had been only too well founded. 

Catherine had long been anxious to 
enter a community, restrained from do- 
ing so solely by Hugh’s need of her as 
mistress of his house, and now that her 
wish was an accomplished fact it seemed 
as if he were spurred on to increasing 
effort by the example of his sister’s re- 
nunciation of the world: He withdrew 
himself even more completely from his 
wife, sometimes avoiding her company 
for days at a time, and adopted a strin- 
gently ascetic mode of life, denying him- 
self all pleasure, fasting frequently, and 
praying and meditating for hours at a 
stretch in the private chapel which was 
attached to Coverdale. 

As far as it was possible, without ac- 
tually entering a community, his exist- 
ence resembled that of a monk, and 
Diane came to believe that he had vol- 
untarily vowed himself to a certain form 
of penance and expiation for the mar- 
riage which the bigotry of his nature 
had led him to regard as a sin. 

His life only impinged upon his wife’s 
in so far as the upbringing of their child 
was concerned. He was unnecessarily 
severe with her, and, since Diane op- 
posed his strict ruling at every oppor- 
tunity, Magda’s early life was passed in 
an atmosphere of fierce contradictions. 

The child inherited her mother’s 
beauty to the full, and, as she developed, 
exhibited an extraordinary faculty for 
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getting her own way. Servants, play- . 
mates, and governesses all succumbed to 
the nameless charm she possessed, while 
her mother and old Virginie frankly 
worshiped her. 

The love of dancing was instinctive 
in her, and this, unknown to Hugh, her _ 
mother cultivated assiduously, fostering 
in her everything that was imaginative 
and delicately fanciful. Magda be- 
lieved firmly in the existence of fairies 
and regarded flowers as each possessed 
of a separate entity with personal char- 
acteristics of its own. The originality 
of the dances she invented for her own 
amusement was the outcome. 

But side by side with this love of 
all that was beautiful, she absorbed from 
her mother a certain sophisticated un- 
derstanding of life which was somewhat 
startling in one of her tender years, and 
this, too, betrayed itself in her dancing: 
For it is an immutable law that every- 
thing, good, bad, and indifferent, which 
lies in the soul of an artist, ultimately 
reveals itself in his work. 

And Magda, inheriting the underly- 
ing ardor of her father’s temperament 
and the gutter child’s sharp sense of 
values which was her mother’s Latin 
Quarter garnering, at the age of eight 
danced with all the beguilement and se- 
ductiveness of a trained and experi- 
enced dancer. 

Even Hugh himself was not proof 
against the elusive lure of it. He 
chanced upon her one day, dancing in 
her nursery, and was so carried away 
by the charm of the performance that 
for the moment he forgot that she was 
transgressing one of his most rigid 
rules. 

In the child’s gracious, alluring ges- 
tures he was reminded of the first time “ 
that he had seen her mother dance and 
of how it had thrilled him. Beneath the 
veneer with which his self-enforced aus- 
terity had overlaid his emotions, he felt 
his pulses leap, and was bitterly cha- 
grined at being thus attracted. 





Smith’s Mipasine 


He found himself brought up forcibly 
once more against the inevitable conse- 
quences of his marriage with Diane, and 
reasoned that through his weakness in 
making such a woman his wife, he had 
let loose on the world a feminine thing 
dowered with the seductiveness of a De- 
lilah and backed—here came in the ex- 
aggerated family pride ingrained in him 

—by all the added weight and influ- 
‘ ence of her social position as a Vallin- 
court. 

“Never let me see you dance again, 
Magda,” he told her. “It is forbidden. 
If you disobey you will be severely pun- 
ished.” 

Magda regarded him curiously out of 
a pair of long dark eyes the color of 
black smoke. With that precociously 
sophisticated instinct of hers she real- 
ized that the man had been emotionally 
stirred, and she divined in her funny 
child’s mind that it was her dancing 
which had so stirred him. It gave her 
a curious sense of power. 

“Sieur Hugh is afraid because he likes 
me to dance,” she told her mother with 
an impish little grin of enjoyment. 

On one occasion Hugh had narrated 
for her benefit the history of an an- 
cestor, one Sieur Hugues de Vallincourt, 
whose effigy in stone adorned the church, 
and she had ever afterward persisted in 
referring to her father as “Sieur Hugh,” 
considerably to his annoyance, since he 
regarded it as both disrespectful and 
unseemly. 

From this time onward Magda seemed 
to take a diabolical delight in shocking 
her father, experimenting on him, as it 
were. In some mysterious way she had 
become conscious of her power to al- 
lure. Young as she was, the instinct of 
conquest was awakened within her, and 
she proceeded to “experiment” on cer- 
tain of her father’s friends, to their huge 
delight and Hugh’s intense disgust. 
Once, in an outburst of fury, he epito- 
mized her ruthlessly. 


“The child has the soul of a courte- 
san!” 

If this were so, Hugh had no knowl- 
edge-of how to cope with it. His ful- 
minations on the subject of dancing af- 
fected her not at all, and a few days 
after he had rebuked her with all the 
energy at his command, he discovered 
her dancing on a table, this time for the 
delectation of an enraptured butler and 
staff in the servants’ hall. 

Without more ado Hugh lifted her 

“down and carried her to his study, where 
he administered a sound spanking. The 
result astonished him considerably. 

“Do you think you can stop me from 
dancing by beating me?” Magda ar- 
raigned him with passionate scorn, 

“T do,” he returned grimly. “If you 
hurt people enough you can stop them 
from committing sin. That is the mean- 
ing of remedial punishment.” 

“T don’t believe it!” she stormed at 
him. “You might hurt me till I died of 
hurting, but you couldn’t make me good 
—not if I hated your hurting me all the 
time! Because it isn’t good to hate,” 
she added out of the depths of some in- 
stinctive wisdom. 

“Then you’d better learn to like be- 
ing punished—if that will make you 
good,” retorted Hugh. 

Magda sped out into the woods. 
Hugh’s hand had been none too light, 
and she was feeling physically and spir- 
itually sore. Her small soul was aflame 
with fierce revolt. 

Just to assure herself of the liberty 
of the individual and of the fact that 
“hurting couldn’t make her good,” she 
executed a solitary little dance on the 
green, mossy sward beneath the trees. 
It was rather a painful process, since 
certain portions of her anatomy still tin- 
gled from the retributive strokes of jus- 
tice, but she set her teeth and accom- 
plished the dance with a consciousness 
of unholy glee which added appreciably 
to the quality of the performance. 

“Are you the fairy queen?” 














The voice came suddenly out of the 
dim, infolding silence of the woods, and 
Magda paused in the midst of a final 
pirouette. A man was standing lean- 
ing against the trunk of a tree, watching 
her with whimsical gray eyes. Behind 
him, set up in the middle of a clearing 
among the trees, an easel and stool evi- 
denced his recent occupation. 

Magda returned the scrutiny of the 
gray eyes. She was no whit embar- 
rassed and slowly lowered her foot— 
she had been toe-dancing—to its normal 
position while she surveyed the new- 
comer with interest. 

He was a tall, lean specimen of man- 
kind, and the sunlight, quivering be- 
tween the interlacing boughs above his 
head, flickered on to kinky fair hair 
which looked almost absurdly golden 
contrasted with the brown tan of the 
face beneath it. It was a nice face, 
Magda decided, with a dogged, squarish 
jaw which appealed to a certain tenacity 
of spirit which was one of her own 
unchildish characteristics, and the keen 
dark-gray eyes she encountered were so 
unlike the cold light gray of her father’s 
that it seemed ridiculous that the English 
language could only supply the one word 
“gray” to describe things which were so 
totally dissimilar. 

“They’re like eyes with little fires be- 
hind them,’ Magda told herself, then 
smiled at their owner radiantly. 

“Are you the fairy queen?” he re- 
peated gravely. 

She regarded him with increasing ap- 
proval. 

“Yes,” she assented graciously. 
“These”—glancing round her—‘“are my 
woods.” 

“Then I’m afraid I’ve been trespass- 
ing in your majesty’s domain,” admitted 
the gray-eyed man. “But your woods 
are so beautiful I simply had to try and 
make a sketch of them.” 

Magda came back to earth with 
promptitude. 





manded eagerly. 

He nodded, smiling. 

“T’m trying to be.” 

“Let me look.” She flashed past him 
and planted herself in front of the easel. 

“Mais c’est bon, cal” she commented 
coolly. “Me, I know. We have good 
pictures at home. This is a good pic- 
ture.” 

The man with the gray eyes looked 
suitably impressed. 

“I’m glad you find it so,” he replied 
meekly. “I think it wants just one 
thing more.” 

“Et quoi donc?” 

“If,” he said abstractedly, “if the fairy 
queen were resting just there”’—his fin- 
ger indicated the exact point on the can- 
vas—“tired, you know, because she had 
been dancing for one of the mortals— 
lucky beggar, wasn’t he?—why, I think 
the picture would be complete.” 

Magda shot him a swift glance of 
comprehension. Then, without a word, 
she moved toward the bole of a tree and 
flung herself down with all the supple 
grace of a young fawn. The artist 
snatched up his palette ; the pose she had 
assumed without a hint from him was 
inimitable, the slender limbs relaxed and 
drooping exactly as if from sheer fa- 
tigue. He painted furiously, blocking 
in the limp little figure with swift, sure 
strokes of his brush. 

When at last he desisted he flung a 
question at her. 

“Who taught you to pose—and to 
dance like that, you wonder-child ?” 

Magda surveyed him with that mix- 
ture of saint and devil in her long, sud- 
denly narrowed eyes which, when she 
grew to womanhood, was the measure 
of her charm and the curse of her 
tempestuous life. 

“Le bon Dieu,” she responded de- 
murely. 

The man smiled and shook his head. 
It was a crooked little smile, oddly hu- 
morous and attractive. 











“No,” he said with conviction. 
‘I don’t think so.” 

The daylight was beginning to fade, 
and he started to pack up his belong- 
ings. 

“What’s your name?” asked Magda 
suddenly. 

“Michael.” 

She looked at him with sudden awe. 

“Not—not Saint Michael?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

Virginie had told her all about Saint 
Michael. He was a very great angel in- 
deed. It would be tremendously excit- 
ing to find she had been talking to him 
all this time without knowing it! And 
the gray-eyed man had fair hair; it 
shone in the glinting sunset light almost 
like a halo! 

He quenched her hopes with that 
brief, one-sided smile of his. 

“No,” he said. “I’m not Saint 
Michael. I’m only a poor devil of a 
painter who’s got his way to make in 
the world. Perhaps’—he looked at her 
curiously—‘“you’ve helped me, fairy 
queen.” 

And, seeing that “The Repose of Ti- 
tania” was the first of his paintings to 
bring Michael Quarrington that meed of 
praise and recognition which was later 


his in such full measure, perhaps she 
had. 


“No, 


“T think I’m glad you’re not a saint, 
after all,” remarked Magda thought- 


fully. “Saints are dreadfully dull and 
superior.” 

He smiled down at her. 

“Are they? How do you know?” 

“Because Sieur Hugh is preparing to 
be one. At least Virginie says so—and 
she sniffs when she says it. So you 
see, I know all about it.” 

“I see,” he replied seriously. ‘And 
who are Sieur Hugh and Virginie?” 

“Sieur Hugh is my father. And Vir- 
ginie is next best to p’tite maman. Me, 
I love Virginie!” 

“Lucky Virginie!’ 

Magda made no answer, but she stood 


looking at him with an odd, unchildlike 
deviltry in her somber eyes. 

“Fairy queen, I should like to kiss 
you,” said the man suddenly, Then he 
jerked his head back. “No, I wouldn’t !” 
he added quickly to himecif. “By Jove, 
it’s uncanny !” 

Magda remained scaaliaite still star- 
ing at him with those long, dark eyes of 
hers. He noticed that just at the outer 
corners they slanted upward a little, 
giving her small, thin face a curiously 
Eastern look. 

At last 

“Please kiss me, Saint Michael,” she 
said. 

For a moment he hesitated, a half- 
rueful, half-whimsical smile on his lips, 
rather as if he were laughing at himself. 
Then, with a shrug of his shoulders, he 
stooped quickly and kissed her. 

“Witch child!” he muttered, 
strode away through the woods. 


as he 


CHAPTER IV. 


Diane sat in the twilight, brooding. 
Winter had come round again, gripping 
the world with icy fingers, and she shiv- 
ered a little as she crouched in front 
of the fire. 

She felt cold—cold in body and soul. 
The passage of time had brought no 
cheery warmth of love or loving kind- 
ness to her starved heart, and the 
estrangement between herself and Hugh 
was as definite and absolute as it had 
been the day Catherine quitted Cover- 
dale for the Sisterhood of Penitence. 

But the years which had elapsed since 
then had taken their inevitable toll. 
Hugh had continued along the lines he 
had laid down for himself, rigidly as- 
cetic and austere, and his mode of life 
now revealed itself unmistakably in his 
thin, emaciated face and eyes ablaze 
with fanatical fervor. 

Diane, thrust into a compulsory iso- 
lation utterly foreign to her tempera- 
ment, debarred the fulfillment of her 











womanhood which her spontaneous, im- 
petuous nature craved, had drooped and 
pined, gradually losing both her buoyant 
spirit and her health in the loveless at- 
mosphere to which her husband had con- 
demned her. 

She had so counted on the prospect 
that a better understanding between 
herself and Hugh would ensue after 
Catherine’s departure that the downfall 
of her hopes had come upon her as a 
bitter disappointment. Once she had 
stifled her pride and begged him to live 
no longer as a stranger to her. ‘But 
he had repulsed her harshly, refusing 
her pleading with an inexorable decision 
which there was no combating. 

Afterward she had given herself up 
to despair, and gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, her health had declined, 
until finally, at the urgent representa- 
tions of Virginie, Hugh had called in 
Doctor Lancaster. 

“There is no specific disease,” he had 
said. ‘‘But none the less,” he added, 
looking very directly at Hugh, “your 
wife is dying, Vallincourt.” 

Diane had been told the first part of 
the doctor’s pronouncement, and recom- 
mended by her husband to “rouse her- 
self” out of her apathetic state. 

“*No specific disease!’ she repeated 
bitterly, as she sat brooding in the fire- 
light. “No, only this death in life which 
I have had to endure. Well, it will be 
over soon—and the sooner the better.” 

The door burst open suddenly and 
Magda came into the room, checking 
abruptly, with a child’s stumbling con- 
sciousness of pain, as she caught sight 
of her mother curled up in front of the 
fire, staring mutely into its glowing 
heart. 

“Maman?” she 
“P’ tite maman ?” 

Diane turned round. 

“Chérie, is it thou?” 

She kneeled upon the hearthrug and, 
taking the child in her arms, searched 
her face with dry, bright eyes. 


began __ timidly. 
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“Bébé,” she said. “Ecoute-moi bien, 
toi! Listen! And when thou art older, 
remember always what I have said.” 

Magda stared at her, listening in- 
tently. ™ 

“Never, never give your heart to any 
man,” continued Diane. “If you do, he 
will only break it for you—break it into 
little pieces like the glass scent bottle 
which you dropped yesterday. Take 
everything. But do not give-—anything 
in return. Will you remember?” 

And Magda answered her gravely. 

“Oui, maman. I will remember.” 

What happened after that remained 
always a confused blur in Magda’s mem- 
ory—a series, of pictures standing out 
against a dark background of haste and 
confusion and whispered fears. 

Suddenly her mother gave a sharp 
little cry and her hands went up to her 
breast, while for a moment her eyes, 
dilated and frightened looking, stared 
agonizingly ahead. . Then she toppled 
over sideways and lay in a little heap 
on the great bearskin rug in front of 
the fire. 

After that Virginie came running, 
followed by a drove of scared-looking 
servants and, last of all, by Hugh him- 
self, his face very white and working 
strangely. 

The car was sent off in frantic haste 
in search of Doctor Lancaster, and later 
in the day two white-capped nurses ap- 
peared on the scene. Then followed 
hours of hushed uncertainty, when peo- 
ple went to and fro with hurried, muf- 
fled footsteps and spoke together in 
whispers, while Virginie’s face grew 
yellow and drawn looking and the tears 
trickled down her  wrinkled-apple 
cheeks whenever one spoke to her. 

Last of all, some one told Magda that 
“*p’tite maman” had gone away, and on 
further inquiry Virginie vouchsafed that 
she had gone to somewhere called Para- 
dise to be with the blessed saints. 

“When will she come back again ?” de- 
manded Magda practically. 





pleasant choking noise in her throat and 
declared : 

“Mais jamais—never ! 
endra jamais ici-bas.” 

Magda was frankly incredulous. 
P’tite maman would never go away like 
that and leave her behind! Of that she 
felt convinced, and she said so. Gulp- 
ing back her sobs, Virginie explained 
that in this case madame had been given 
no choice, but added that if Magda com- 
ported herself like “une bonne petite 
fille” she would one day go to be with 
her in “ce beau pays du paradis.” 
Magda found it all very puzzling. 

But when, later, she was taken into 
her mother’s room and saw the slender- 
sheeted figure lying straight and still on 
the great bed, hands meekly crossed 
upon the young, motionless breast, while 
tall white candles burned at head and 
foot, the knowledge that p’tite maman 
had really gone from her seemed all at 
once to penetrate her childish mind. 


Elle ne revi- 


That aloofly silent figure could not be 
her gay, pretty p’tite maman, the one 
who had played and laughed with her 
and danced so exquisitely that some- 
times Magda’s small soul had ached with 
the sheer beauty and loveliness of it. 


She met -Doctor Lancaster as she 
came out from the candle-lit room and 
clutched him convulsively by the hand. 

“Ts that—being dead ?” she whispered, 
pointing to the room she had just 
quitted. 

Very gently he tried to explain things 
to her. Afterward Magda overheard the 
family lawyer asking him in appropri- 
ately shocked tones of what complaint 
Lady Vallincourt had died, and there 
had been a curious grim twist to Lan- 
caster’s mouth as he made answer. 

“Heart,” he said tersely. 

“Ah! Very sad. Very sad indeed,” 
rejoined the lawyer feelingly. “These 
heart complaints are very obscure some- 
times, I believe ?” 


“Sometimes,” said Lancaster. 
always.” 


“Not 


The next happening which impressed 
itself on Magda’s cognizance as an 
event was the coming of Lady Arabella 
Winter. She arrived on a day of heavy 
snow and Magda’s first impression of 
her, as she came into the hall muffled 
up to the tip or her patrician nose in a 
magnificent sable wrap, was of a small, 
alert-eyed bird huddled into its nest. 

But when the newcomer had laid aside 
her furs Magda’s impression qualified 
itself. Lady Arabella was not in the 
least of the “small bird” type, but rather 
suggested a hawk endowed with a grim 
sense of humor, quick and decisive in 
movement, with eyes which held an in- 
calculable wisdom and laughed a thought 
cynically because they saw too clearly. 

Her hair was perfectly white, as white 
as the snow outside, but her complexion 
was soft and fine-grained as that of a 
girl of sixteen, pink and white like sum- 
mer roses. She had the manner of an 
empress with extremely modern ideas. 

Magda was instructed that this great 
little personage was her godmother, and 
that she would in future live with her 
instead of at Coverdale. She accepted 
the information without surprise, though 
with considerable interest. 

“Think you'll like it?’ Lady Arabella 
shot at her keenly. 

“Yes,” Magda replied unhesitatingly. 
“But why am I going to live with you? 
Sieur Hugh isn’t dead, too, is he?” she 
asked with impersonal interest. 

“And who in the name of fortune is 
Sieur Hugh?” 

Lady Arabella looked around help- 
lessly, and Virginie, who was hovering 
discreetly in the background, hastened to 
explain the relationship. 

“Then, no,” replied Lady Arabella. 
“Sieur Hugh is not dead—though, to be 
sure, he’s the next thing to it!” 

Magda eyed her solemnly. 

“Is he very ill?” she asked. 











“No, merely 
cranky, like all 
the Vallin- 
courts. He’s in 

a community, joined a brotherhood, you 
know, and proposes to spend the rest 
of his days repenting his sins and mak- 
ing his peace with Heaven. I’ve no pa- 
tience with the fool!” continued the old 
lady irascibly. “He marries to please 
himself and then hasn’t the pluck of a 
rabbit to see the thing through decently. 
So you’re to be my responsibility in fu- 
ture—and a pretty big one, too, to judge 
by the look of you.” 

Magda hardly comprehended the full 


“Suppose we call a truce? Sit 

down here, and for the rest of 

your visit let’s behave as if 

we didn’t heartily disapprove 
of one another.” 


meaning of this speech. Still, she gath- 
ered that her father had left her— 
though not quite in the same way as 
p’tite maman had done—and that hence- 
forth this autocratic old lady with the 
hawk’s eyes and quick, darting move- 
ments was to the arbiter of her fate. 
She also divined, beneath Lady Ara- 
bella’s prickly exterior, a humanness and 
ability to understand which had been 
totally lacking in Sieur Hugh. She pro- 
ceeded to put it to the test. 

“Will you let me dance?” she asked. 

“Tchah!” snorted the old woman. 
“So the Wielitzska blood is coming out, 
after all!” She turned to Virginie. 
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“Can she dance?” 
ruptly. 

“Mais oui, madame—comme un 
ange!’ cried Virginie, clasping her 
hands ecstatically. “La p’tite dances 
like a veritable angel !” 

- “I shouldn’t have thought it,” com: 
mented her ladyship dryly. 

Her shrewd eyes swept the child’s 
tense little face with its long, Eastern 
eyes and the mouth which showed so 
vividly scarlet against its unchildish pal- 
lor. 

“Less like an angel than anything, I 
should imagine,” muttered the old 
woman to herself with a wicked little 
grin. Then aloud: “Show me what you 
can do, then, child.” 

“Very well.” Magda paused, reflect- 
ing. Then she ran forward and laid 
her hand lightly on Lady Arabella’s 
knee. “Look! This is the story of a 
fairy who came to earth and lost her 
way in the woods. She met one of the 
mortals, and he loved her so much that 
he wouldn’t show her the way back to 
Fairyland. So,” she ended abruptly, 
“she died.” 

Lady Arabella watched the child 
dance in astonished silence. Technique, 
of course, was lacking, but the interpre- 
tation, the telling of the story, was amaz- 
ing. It was all there—the fairy’s first 
awonder and delight at finding herself in 
the woods, then her realization that she 
was lost and her frantic efforts to find 

~ the way back to Fairyland. Followed 
her meeting with the mortal and her sup- 
plication to him to guide her, and finally 
the fairy’s despair and death. Magda’s 
slight little figure sank to the ground, 
drooping slowly like a storm-bent snow- 
drop, and lay still. 

Lady Arabella sat up with a jerk. 

“Good gracious! The child’s a born 
dancer! Lydia Tchinova must see her. 
She'll have to train. Poor Hugh!” She 
chuckled enjoyably. “This will be the 
last straw! He'll be compelled to in- 
vent a new penance.” 


she demanded ab- 


CHAPTER V. 


“You're really very trying, Magda. 
Every one is talking about you, and I’m 
tired of trying to explain you to peo- 
ple.” 

Lady Arabella paused in her knitting 
and spoke petulantly, but a secret gleam 
of admiration in her sharp old eyes 
as they rested upon her goddaughter 
belied the irritation of her tones. 

Magda leaned back negligently against 
the big black velvet cushions in her chair 
and lit a cigarette. 

“I want every one to talk about me,” 
she returned composedly. Her voice 
was oddly attractive, low-pitched and 
with a faint blur of huskiness about it 
which caught the ear with a distinctive 
charm. “It increases the box-office re- 
ceipts. And there’s no reason in the 
world for you to ‘explain’ me to peo- 
ple.” 

Her godmother regarded her with in- 
creasing irritation, yet at the same time 
acutely conscious of the arresting qual- 
ity of the young, vividly alive face which 
gleamed at her from its black velvet 
background. 

Ten years had only served to empha- 
size the unusual characteristics of the 
child Magda. Her skin was wonderful, 
of a smooth, creamy-white texture 
which gave to the sharply angled face 
something of the pale, exotic perfec- 
tion of a stephanotis bloom. Her eyes 
were long, the color of black pansies, 
black with a suggestion of purple in their 
depths. They slanted upward a little at 
the outer corners, and this, together with 
the high cheek bones, alone would have 
betrayed her Russian ancestry. 

When Lady Arabella wanted to be 
particularly obnoxious she told her that 
she had Mongolian eyes, and Magda 
would shrug her shoulders and, thrust- 
ing out a foot which was so perfect in 
shape that a painting of it by a certain 
famous artist had been the most talked- 
of picture of the year, would reply: 








“Well, thank Heaven, that’s not Eng- 
lish, anyway !” 

“It certainly required some explana- 
tion when you chose to leave me and 
go off and live by yourself,” pursued 
Lady Arabella, resuming her knitting. 
“A girl of twenty! Of course people 
have talked! Especially as half the men 
in town imagine themselves in love with 
you.” 

“Well, I’m perfectly respectable now. 
I’ve engaged a nice, tame pussy-cat per- 
son to take charge of my morals and 
chaperon me generally. Not—like you, 
Marraine—an Early Victorian autocrat 
with a twentieth-century tongue.” 

“If you mean Mrs. Grey, she doesn’t 
in the least give me the impression of 
being a ‘nice tame pussy-cat,’” retorted 
Lady Arabella. “You'll find that out, 
my dear.” 

Magda regarded her thoughtfully. 

“Do you think so?” 

“T do,” uncompromisingly. 

“Oh, Gillian is all right,” affirmed 
Magda, dismissing the matter airily. 
“She’s a gorgeous accompanist, anyway 
—almost as good as Davilof himself. 
Which reminds me—I must go home 
and rehearse my solo dance in the 
‘Swan Maiden.’ I told Davilof I’d be 
ready for him at four o’clock. And 
it’s half past three now! I shall never 
get back to Hampstead through this 
ghastly fog in half an hour.” She 
glanced toward the window through 
which was visible a discouraging fog of 
the “pea-soup” variety. 

Lady Arabella sniffed. 

“You'd better be careful for once in 
your life, Magda. Davilof is in love 
with you.” 

“Pouf! What if he is?” 

Magda rose and, picking up her big 
black hat, set it on her head at precisely 
the right angle and proceeded to spear 
it through with a wonderful black-and- 
gold hatpin of Chinese workmanship. 


Lady Arabella shot a swift glance at 
her. 











“He’s just one of a crowd?” she sug- 
gested tartly. 
Magda assented indifferently. 

“You’re wrong—quite wrong,” rTe- 
turned her godmother crisply. “Antoine 
Davilof is not just one of a crowd— 
never will be! He’s half a Pole, re- 
member.” 

Magda smiled. 

“And I’m half a Russian. It must 
be a case of deep calling to deep,” she 
suggested mockingly. 

Lady Arabella’s shining needles 
clicked as they came to an abrupt stop. 

“Does that mean that you’re in love 
with him?” she asked. 

Magda stared. 

“Good gracious, no! 
love. You know that.” 

“That doesn’t prevent my hoping you 
may develop—some day— into a normal, 
God-fearing woman,” retorted the other. 

“And learn to thank Heaven, fast- 
ing, for a good man’s love?” Magda 
laughed lightly. “I shan’t. At least, 
I hope not. Judging from my friends 
and acquaintances, the condition of be- 
ing in love is a most unpleasant one— 
reduces a woman to a humiliating sense 
of her own unworthiness and keeps her 
in a see-saw state of emotional uncer- 
tainty. No, thank you! No man is 
worth it!” 

Lady Arabella looked away. Her 
hard, bright old eyes held a sudden wist- 
fulness foreign to them. 

“My dear—one man is. One man in 
every woman’s life is worth it. Only, 
we don’t always find it out in time.” 

“Why, Marraine—you don’t mean 
that You weren’t ever . 

Lady Arabella rose suddenly and came 
across to where Magda stood by the fire, 
one narrow foot extended to its chéerful 
warmth. 

“Never mind what I mean,” she said, 
and her voice sounded a little uncertain. 
“Only, if it comes your way, don’t miss 
the best thing this queer old world of 
ours has to offer. If it brings you 


I’m never in 
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nothing -else, love at least leaves you 
memories. Even that’s something.” 
Magda glanced at her curiously. 
Somehow she had never imagined that 
behind the worldly-wise old woman’s 
sharp speeches and grim, ironic humor 
there lay the half-buried memory of 
some far-distant romance. Yet now, 
in the uneven tones of her voice, she 
recognized the throb of an old wound. 
“And meanwhile’—Lady Arabella 
suddenly resumed in her usual curt man- 
ner—‘‘meanwhile you might play fair 
with one or two of those boys you have 
trailing around—Kit Raynham, for in- 
stance.” 
“I don’t understand,” began Magda. 
“You understand perfectly. A man 
of the world is fair game. He ‘can look 
after himself, and probably sizes you 
up for what you are—a phenomenally 
successful dancer who regards her little 
court of admirers as one of the common- 
places of existence, like her morning 
cup of tea. But these boys—they look 


upon you as a woman, even a possible 


wife. And.then they proceed to fall in 
love with you!” 

Magda’s foot tapped impatiently on 
the floor. 

“What’s this all leading up to?” 

Lady Arabella met her _ glance 
squarely 

“T want you to leave Kit Raynham 
alone. His mother has been to me— 
Magda, I’m sick of having their moth- 
ers come to me!—and begged me to in- 
terfere. She says you’re ruining the 
boy’s prospects. He’s a brilliant lad and 
they expect him to do something rather 
special. And now he’s slacking com- 
pletely. He’s always on your doorstep. 
If,” questioningly, “you care about him 
—ds you, Magda?—tell him so. But, 
if you don’t, for goodness’ sake send him 
about his business.” 

She waited quietly for an answer. 
Magda slipped into a big fur coat and 
caught up her gloves. Then she turned 
to her godmother abruptly. 


“Lady Raynham is absurd. I can’t 
prevefit Kit’s making a fool of himself 
if he wants to. And—and,” rather 
helplessly, “I can’t help it if I don’t fall 
in love to order.” She kissed her god- 
mother lightly. ‘So that’s that!” 

A minute later Lady Arabella’s butler 
had swung open the front door and 
Magda crossed the pavement and en- 
tered her waiting car. 

Outside, the fog hung like a thick 
pall over London, thick enough to cur- 
tain the windows of the car with a blank, 
gray veil and to make progress through 
the streets a difficult and somewhat dan- 
gerous process. Magda snuggled into 
her furs and leaned back against the 
padded cushions. All sight of the out- 
side world was cut off from her except 
for the blurred gleam of an occasional 
street lamp or the menacing shape of a 
motor bus looming suddenly alongside, 
and she yielded herself to the train of 
thought provoked by her talk with Lady 
Arabella. 

In a detached sort of way she felt 
sérry about Kit Raynham, principally 
because Lady Arabella, of whom she 
was exceedingly fond, seemed vexed 
about the matter. It had not taken her 
long Yo discover, when as a child she 
had come to live with her godmother, 
the warm heart which concealed itself 
beneath the old lady’s somewhat shrew- 
ish exterior. And to Lady Arabella the 
advent of her godchild had been a mat- 
ter for pure rejoicing. 

Having no children of her own, she 
lavished a pent-up wealth of affection 
upon Magda of which few would have 
thought her capable, and although she 
was by no means niggardly in her blame 
of Hugh Vallincourt for his method of 
shelving his responsibilities, she was 
grateful that his withdrawal into the 
monastic life had been the means of 
throwing Magda into her care. Five 
years later, when death claimed him, she 
found he had appointed her the child’s 
sole guardian. 











True to her intention, she had asked 
the opinion of Lydia Tchinova, the fa- 
mous dancer, as to Magda’s own capa- 
bilities in that direction, and under Ma- 
dame Tchinova’s guidance Magda had 
received such training that when she 
came to make her début she leaped into 
fame at once. Hers was one of those 
rare cases where the initial drudgery 
and patient waiting which attends so 
many careers were practically elimi- 
nated, and, at the age of twenty, she was 
probably the most talked-of woman in 
London. 

She had discarded the family surname 
for professional purposes and appeared 
in public under the name of Wielitzska 
—‘to save the reigning Vallincourts 
from a soul convulsion,” as she observed 
with a twinkle. During the last year, 
influenced by the growing demands of 
her vocation, she had quitted her god- 
mother’s hospitable roof and established 
herself in a house of her own. 

Nor had Lady Arabella sought to dis- 
suade her. Although she and Magda 
were the best of friends, she had lat- 
terly found the onus of chaperoning her 
godchild an increasingly heavy burden. 
As she herself remarked: “You might 
as well attempt to chaperon a comet !” 

It was almost inevitable that Magda, 
starred and féted wherever she went, 
should develop into a rather erratic and 
self-willed young person, but, on the 
whole, she had remained singularly un- 
spoiled. Side by side with her gift for 
dancing, she had also inherited some- 
thing of her mother’s sweetness and 
wholesSomeness of nature. There was 
nothing petty or mean about her, and 
many a struggling member of her own 
profession had had good cause to thank 
“the Wielitzska” for a helping hand. 

Women found in her a good pal; men, 
an elusive, provocative personality 
which bewitched and angered them in 
the same breath, coolly accepting all they 
had to offer of love and headlong wor- 
ship—and giving nothing in return. 





It was not in the least that Magda 
deliberately set herself to wile a man’s 
heart out of his body. She seemed un- 
able to help it! Apart from everything 
else, her dancing had taught her the 
whole magic of the art of charming 
by every look and gesture, and the pas- 
sage of time had only added to the 
extraordinary physical allure which had 
been hers even as a child. 

Yet, for all the apparent warmth and 
ardor of her temperament, to which the 
men she knew succumbed in spite of 
themselves, she herself seemed un- 
touched by any deeper emotion than that 
of a faintly amused desire to attract. 
The lesson of her early days, the trag- 
edy of her mother’s married life, had 
permeated her whole being, and her abil- 
ity to remain emotionally unstirred was 
due to an instinctive reserve and self- 
withdrawal, an inherent distrust of the 
passion of love. 

“Take everything. But do not give— 
anything—in return.” Subconsciously 
Diane’s words, wrested from her at a 
moment of poignant mental anguish, 
formed the credo of her daughter’s life. 

No man, so far, had ever actually 
counted for anything in Magda’s scheme 
of existence, and as she drove slowly 
home from Lady Arabella’s house in 
Park Lane she sincerely hoped none ever 
would. Certainly—she smiled a little at 
the bare idea—Kit Raynham was not 
destined to be the man! _He was clever 
and enthusiastic and adoring, and she 
liked him quite a lot, but his hot-headed 
passion failed to waken in her the least 
spark of responsive emotion. 

Her thoughts drifted idly backward, 
recalling this or that man who had 
wanted her. It was odd, but of all the 
men she had met the memory of one 
alone was still provocative of a genuine 
thrill of interest—and that was the un- 
known artist whom she had encountered 
in the woods at Coverdale. 

Even now, after the lapse of ten years, 
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she could remember the young, lean, 
square-jawed face with the gray eyes, 
“like eyes with little fires behind them,” 
and hear again the sudden jerky note in 
the man’s voice as he muttered, “Witch 
child !” 

That brief adventure with “Saint 
Michael”—she remembered calling him 
Saint Michael—stood out as one of the 
clearest memories of her childhood. 
That, and the memory of her mother, 
kneeling on the big bearskin rug and 
saying in a hard, dry voice: “Never 
give your heart to any man. Take every- 
thing. But do not give—anything—in 
return.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A sudden warning shout, the tran- 
sient glare of fog-blurred headlights, 
then a crash and a staggering blow on 
the car’s near side which sent it reeling 
like a drunken thing, head foremost, 
straight into a motor omnibus, 


Magda felt herself pitched violently 
forward off the seat, striking her head 
as she fell, and while the car yet rocked 
with the force of its collision with the 
motor bus another vehicle drove blindly 


into it from the rear. It lurched sick- 
eningly and jammed at a precarious an- 
gle, canted up on to two wheels. 
Shouts and cries, the frenzied hoot- 
ing horns, the grinding of brakes and 
clash of splintered glass combined into 
a pandemonium of terrifying hubbub. 
Magda, half dazed with shock, 
crouched on the floor of the car where 
she had been flung. She could see lights 
appearing and disappearing in the fog 
like baleful eyes opening and shutting 
spasmodically. A tumult of hoarse 
voices cursing and bellowing instruc- 
tions, crossed by the thin scream of 
women’s cries, battered against her ears. 
Then, out of the medley of raucous 
noise, came a cool, assured voice: 
“Don’t be frightened. I'll get you 
out.” 


Magda was conscious of «: sudden re- 
action from the numbed sense of bewil- 
dered terror which had overwhelmed 
her. The sound of that unknown voice, 
quiet, commanding, and infinitely reas- 
suring, was like a hand laid on her heart 
and stilling its terrified throbbing. 

She heard some one tugging at the 
handle of the door. There came a mo- 
ment’s pause while the strained wood- 
work resisted the pull, then, with a 
scrape of jarring fittings, the door 
jerked open and a man’s figure loomed 
in the aperture. 

“Where are you?” he asked, peering 
through the dense gloom. “Ah!” She 
felt his outstretched hands close on her 
shoulders as she knelt huddled on the 
floor. “Can you get up? Or are you 
hurt ?” 

Magda tested her limbs cautiously, to 
discover that no bones were broken, al- 
though her head ached horribly so that 
she felt sick and giddy with the pain. 

“No, I’m not hurt,” she answered. 

“Then come along. The car’s heeled 
up a bit, but I'll lift you out if you can 
get to the door.” 

She stumbled forward obediently, 
groping her way toward the vague panel 
of lighter gray revealed by the open 
door. 

Once more, out of the swathing fog, 
hands touched her. 

“There you are! 
lean forward.” 

She found herself clasped by arms 
like steel—so strong, so sure, that she 
felt as safe and secure as when Vladimir 
Ravinski, the amazingly clever young 
Russian who partnered her in several 
of her dances, sometimes lifted her, 
lightly and easily as a feather, and bore 
her triumphantly off the stage aloft on 
his shoulder. 

“You're very strong,” she murmured, 
as the unknown owner of the arms 
swung her down from the tilted car. 

“You’re not very heavy,” came the 


That’s right. Now 








answer. There was a hint of laughter 
in the voice. 

As the man spoke he set her down on 
her feet, and then, just as Magda was 
opening her lips to thank him, the fog 
seemed to grow suddenly denser, swirl- 
ing round her in great murky waves 
and surging in her ears with a noise 
like the boom of the ocean. Higher and 
higher rose the waves, a resistless sea 
of blackness, and at last they swept 
right over her head and she sank into 
the utter darkness of oblivion. 

“Drink this.” 

Some one was holding a glass to her 
lips and the pungent smell of sal vola- 
tile pricked her nostrils. Magda shrank 
back, her eyes still shut, and pressed 
her head further into the cushions 
against which it rested. She detested 
the smell of sal volatile. 

“Drink it. Do you hear?” 

The voice seemed to drive at her with 
its ring of command. She opened her 
eyes and looked straight up into other 
eyes, dark-gray ones, which were bent 
on her intently. To her confused con- 
sciousness they appeared to blaze down 
at her. 

“No,” she muttered, feebly trying to 
push the glass away. 

The effort of moving her arm seemed 
stupendous. Her head swam with it. 
The sea of fog came rolling back again 
and this time she sank under it at once. 

Then, after an immensity of time, she 
was sure, she felt herself struggling 
up to the surface once more. She was 
lying rocking gently on the top of the 
waves now; the sensation was very 
peaceful and pleasant. A little breeze 
played across her face. She drew in 
deep breaths of the cool air, but she did 
not open her eyes. Presently a mur- 
mur of voices penetrated her conscious- 
ness. 

“She’s coming round again.” A man 
was speaking. “Go on fanning her.” 

“Poor young thing! She’s had a shak- 
ing up and no mistake!” This in a 


woman’s voice, very kindly and com- 
miserating. A hand lightly smoothed 
the fur_of her coat sleeve. “Looks as 
if she was a rich young lady. Her peo- 
ple must be anxious about her.” 
Some one laughed a little, softly. 
“Oh, yes, she’s a rich enough young 
lady, Mrs. Braithwaite. Don’t you 
know who it is we’ve rescued?” 
“T, sir? No. How should I?” 
“Then I'll tell you. This is Made- 


moiselle Wielitzska, the famous dancer.” — 


“Never, sir! Well, I do declare!’ 

“Now, drink this at once, please.” 
The man’s voice cut sharply across the 
impending flow of garrulous interest, 
and Magda, who had not gathered the 
actual sense of the murmured conversa- 
tion, felt an arm pass behind her head, 
raising it a little, while once more that 
hateful glass of sal volatile was held 
to her lips. 

Her eyes unclosed fretfully. 

“Take it away,” she was beginning. 

“Drink it! Do you hear? Do as 
you’re told!” 

The sharp, authoritative tones startled 
her into sudden compliance. She 
opened her mouth and swallowed the 
contents of the glass with a guip. Then 
she looked resentfully at the man whose 
curt command she had obeyed in such 
unexpected fashion. Magda Wielitzska 
was more used to giving orders than to 
taking them. 

“There, that’s better,” he observed, 
regarding the empty glass with satisfac- 
tion. “Now, lie still,” as she attempted 
to rise. “You'll feel better in a few 
minutes.” 

“I’m better now,” declared Magda 
sulkily. 

Her head was growing clearer every 
minute. She was even able to feel an 
intense irritation against this man who 
had just compelled her to drink the sal 
volatile. 

He looked at her unperturbedly. 

“Are you? That’s good. Still, you'll 
stay where you are till I tell you that 
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you may get up.” He turned to a com- 
fortable-looking woman who was stand- 
ing at the foot of the couch on which 


Magda lay—a housekeeper of the nice 


old-fashioned black-satin kind. “Now, 
Mrs. Braithwaite, I think this lady will 
be glad of a cup of tea by the time you 
can have one ready.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

With a last admiring glance at the 
slender figure on the couch the good 
woman bustled away, leaving Magda 
alone with her unknown host and burn- 
ing with indignation at the cool way in 
which he had ordered her to remain 
where she was. 

He had his back to her for the mo- 
ment, having turned to poke the fire, 
and Magda raised herself on her elbow, 
preparatory to getting off the couch. He 
swung round instantly. 

“I told you to stay where you were,” 
he said peremptorily. 

“T don’t always do as I’m told,” she 
retorted, with spirit. 


“You will in this instance, though,” 
he rejoined, swiftly crossing the room 
toward her. 

3ut, quick though he was, she was 
still quicker. Her eyes blazing defiance, 
she slipped from the couch and stood 


up before he could reach her side. 
took a step forward. 

“There!” she began defiantly. The 
next moment the whole room seemed to 
swim round her and she tottered weakly 
and would have fallen had he not caught 
her. 

“What did I tell you?” he 
sharply. “You're not fit to stand.” 

Without more ado he lifted her up 
in his arms and deposited her again on 
the couch. 

“T—I only turned a little giddy,” she 
protested feebly. 

“Precisely. Just as I thought you 
would. Another time, perhaps, you'll 
obey orders.” 

He stood looking down at her with 
curiously brilliant gray eyes. Magda 

] 


She 


said 


almost winced under their penetrating 
glance. She felt as if they could see 
into her very soul, and she summoned 
up all her courage to eombat the man’s 
strange force. 

“T’m not used to obeying orders,” she 
said impatiently. 

“No?” with complete indifference. 
“Then it will be a salutary experience 

*for you. Now lie still until tea comes. 
I have a letter to write.” 

He walked away and, seating himself 
at a desk in the window, appeared to 
forget all about her, while his pen trav- 
eled swiftly over the sheet of ndte paper 
which he had drawn toward him. 

Magda watched him with rebellious 
eyes. Gradually, however, the rebel- 
lion died out of them, replaced by a puz- 
zled look of interest. There was some- 
thing vaguely familiar about the man. 
Had she ever seen him before? Or was 
it merely one of those chance resem- 
blances which one comes across occa- 
sionally? That fair hair with its crisp 
wave, the lean, square-jawed face, above 
all, the dark-gray eyes with their bright, 
penetrating glance—why did she feel as 
if every detail of the face were already 
known to her? 

She failed to place the resemblance, 
however, and finally with a little sigh 
of fatigue, she gave up the attempt. Her 
brain still felt muddled and confused 
from the blow she had received. Per- 
haps later she would be able to think 
things out more clearly. 

Meanwhile she lay still, her eyes rest- 
ing languidly on the face which so puz- 
zled her. It was not precisely a hand- 
some face, but there was a certain 
rugged fineness in its lines which lifted 
it altogether out of the rut of the ordi- 
nary. It held its contradictions, too. 
Notwithstanding the powerful, deter- 
mined jaw, the mouth had a sensitive 
upward curve at the corners which gave 
it an expression of singular sweetness, 
and beneath the eyes were little lines 
which qualified their dominating glance 
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with the tea and = '‘/) 
withdrew again. 4 j/ 
But the man re- 
mained absorbed in 
his writing, appar- 
ently oblivious of 
everything else. 

Magda, who was 
rapidly recovering, | 
eyed the teapot | 
longingly. She was | 
just wondering f 
whether she dared 
venture to draw his 
attention to its ar- 
rival or whether he 
would snap her 
head off if she did, 
when he looked up 
suddenly with that 
swift, hawklike 
glance of his. 

“Ready for some 
tea?” he queried. 

She nodded. 

“Yes, Am i,” 
she asked some- 
what sarcastically. 
“allowed to get up 
now ?” 

He surveyed her consideringly. 

“No, I think not,’ he said at last. 
“But, as the mountain can’t go to Mo- 
hammed, Mohammed shall come to the 
mountain.” 

He crossed the room and, while 
Magda was still wondering what he pro- 
posed to do, he stooped and dexterously 
wheeled the couch with its light burden 
close up to the tea table. 

“Now, I'll fix these cushions,” he 
said. And with deft hands he rear- 
ranged the cushions so that they should 
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“You!” he cried hoarsely. There 


was a note of sudden, desperate 
recognition in his voice. 


support her comfortably while she drank 
her tea. 

“You would make a very good nurse, 
I should think,” commented Magda, 
somewhat mollified. 

“Thanks,” was all he vouchsafed in 
answer. 

He busied himself pouring out tea, 
then brought her cup and placed it be- 
side her on a quaint little table of Chi- 
nese Chippendale design. 

“Mrs. Braithwaite, my housekeeper, 
is looking after your chauffeur in the 
kitchen,” he observed presently. “Pos- 
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sibly you may be interested to hear,” 
sarcastically, “that he wasn’t hurt in 
the smash-up.” 

Magda felt herself flushing a little 
under the implied rebuke,.as much with 
annoyance as anything else. She knew 
that she was not really the heartless type 
of woman he inferred her to be, to whom 
the fate of her dependents was only 
of importance in so far as it affected her 
own personal comfort, and she resented 
the injustice of his assumption that she 
was. 

She had been so bewildered and dazed 
by the suddenness of the accident and 
by the blow she herself had received 
that she had hardly yet collected her 
thoughts sufficiently to envisage the pos- 
sible consequences to othefs. 

With feminine perverseness she 
promptly decided that nothing would in- 
duce her to explain matters. If this de- 
testibly superior individual chose to 
think her utterly heartless and selfish— 
why, let him think so! 


“And the car?” she asked in a tone 


of deliberate indifference. “That’s 
quite as important as the chauffeur.” 

“More so, surely?” with polite irony. 
“The car, I am sorry to say, will need 
a good deal of repairing. At present it’s 
still in the middle of the street with red 
lights fore and aft. It can’t be moved 
till the fog lifts.” 

“What a nuisance! 
I to get home?” 

“There are such things as taxis,” he 
said suggestively. “Later, when it clears 
a bit, I'll send out for one.” ? 

“Thanks. I’m afraid I’m giving you 
a lot of trouble.” 

He did not hastily disclaim the idea, 
as most men would have done. 

“That can’t be helped,” he returned 
bluntly. 

Magda felt herself coloring again. 
The man was insufferable! 

“Evidently the role of knight-errant is 
mew to you,” she observed. 

“Quite true. I’m not in the habit of 


How on earth am 


rescuing damsels in distress. But how 
did you guess?” 

“Because you do it with such a very 
bad grace,” she flashed at him. 

He smiled, and once more Magda was 
aware of the sense of familiarity even 
with that whimsical, crooked smile. 

“T see,” he replied composedly. 
“Then you think I ought to have been 
overwhelmed with delight that your car 
cannoned into my bus—incidentally I 
barked my shins badly in the general 
mix-up—and that I had to haul you out 
and bring you round from a faint, and 
so on?” ’ 

The question, without trimmings, was 
unanswerable. But to Magda, London’s 
spoiled child, conscious that there were 
men who would have given half their 
fortune for the chance to render her a 
like service and then have counted 
themselves amply rewarded by the sub- 
sequent hour or two alone with her, the 
question was merely provocative. 

“Some men would have been,” she 
returned calmly. 

“Ah! Just because you are the Wie- 
litzska, I suppose ?” 

She stared at him in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“You knew—you knew who I was all 
the time?” she gasped. 

“Certainly I knew.” 

“Then—then z 

“Then why wasn’t I suitably im- 
pressed?” he suggested dryly. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Oh! you are intolerable!” she ex- 
claimed hotly. “You know I didn’t mean 
that !” 

He regarded her quite placidly. 

“You did. That is precisely what you 
were thinking. Only you funked put- 
ting it into plain words.” 

He got up and came to her side and 
stood’ looking down at her. 

“Isn’t that a fact?” he 
“Isn’t it?” 

Magda looked up, tried to answer in 
the negative, and failed. He had 


insisted. 











spoken the simple truth, and she knew 
it. But none the less she hated him for 
it, hated him for driving her up into 
a corner and trying to force an acknowl- 


edgment from her. She remained ob- 
stinately silent. 

He turned away with a short, amused 
laugh. 

“So you haven’t even the courage of 
your convictions,” he commented. 

Magda clenched her hands,’ driving 
the nails hard into the soft palms. He 
was an absolute boor, this man who had 
come to her rescue in the fog! He was 
taking a brutal advantage of their rela- 
tive positions to speak to her as no man 
had ever-dared to speak to her before. 
Or woman either! Even old Lady Ara- 
bella would hardly have thrust the naked 
truth so savagely under her eyes. 

And now he had as good as told her 
that she was a coward! Well, at least 
he should not have the satisfaction of 
finding he was right in that respect. 
She walked straight up to him, her small 
head held high, in her dark eyes a smol- 
dering fire of fierce resentment. 

‘So that is what you think, is it?” she 
said in a low voice of bitter anger. 
“Well, I have the courage of-my con- 
victions.” She paused. Then, with an 
effort: “Yes, I did think you weren’t 
‘suitably impressed,’ as you put it. You 
are perfectly right.” 

He threw her a swift glance of sur- 
prise. Presumably he hadn’t anticipated 
such a candid acknowledgment, but even 
so he showed no disposition to lay down 
the probe. 

“You didn’t think it possible that any 
one could meet the Wielitzska without 
regarding the event as a piece of stu- 
pendous good luck and being appro- 
priately overjoyed, did you?” he pur- 
sued relentlessly. 

Magda pressed her lips together. 
Then, with an effort: 

“No,” she admitted. 

“And so, just because I treated you 
as I would any other woman and made 
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no pretense of fatuous delight over your 
presence here, fyou supposed I must be 
ignorant of your identity? Was that 
it?” 

Magda writhed under the cool, iron- 
ical questioning with its undercurrent 
of keen contempt. Each word stung 
like the flick of a lash on bare flesh. But 
she forced herself to answer, and to an- 
swer honestly. i. 

“Yes,” she said very low. “That was 
it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and turned 
away. 

“Comment is superfluous, I think.” 

She made an impulsive step toward 
him. For some tnfathomable reason 
she minded, minded intensely, that this 
man should hold her in such poor es- 
teem. She wanted to put herself right 
with him, to justify her attitude in his 
eyes. 

“Have you ever seen me dance?” she- 
asked abruptly. 

Surely if he had ever seen that won- 
derful artistry which she knew was hers, 
witnessed the half-crazy enthusiasm 
with which her audiences received her, 
he would make allowance, judge her a 
little less harshly forewhat was, after 
all, a very natural assumption on the 
part of a stage favorite. 

An expression of unwilling admira- 
tion came into his eyes. 

“Have I seen you dance?” he re- 
peated, “Yes, I have. Several times.” 

He did not add—which would have 
been no more than the truth—that dur- 
ing her last winter’s season at the Im- 
perial Theater he had hardly missed a 
dozen performances. 

“Then—then ” Magda spoke with 
a kind of incredulous appeal. “Can’t 
you understand—just a little?” 

“Oh, I understand. I understand per- 
fectly. You've been spoileel and idolized 
to such an extent that it seems incred- 
ible to you to find a man who doesn’t 
immediately fall down and worship 
you.” 
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Magda twisted her hands together. 
Once more he was thrusting at her with 
the rapier of truth. And it hurt—hurt 
inexplicably. 

“Yes, I believe that’s—almost true,” 
she acknowledged falteringly. “But if 
you understand so well, couldn’t you— 
can’t you”—with a swift, supplicating 
smile—‘“be a little more merciful ?” 

“No. I’—he paused a moment—“I 
hate your type of woman!” 

There was an undertone of passion in 
his voice. It was almost as if he were 
fighting against some impulse within 
himself and the fierceness of the strug- 
gle had wrung from him that quick, un- 
varnished protest. 

“Then you despise dancers ?” 

“Despise? On the contrary, I revere 
a dancer—the dancer who is a genuine 
artist.” He paused, then went on 
speaking thoughtfully. “Dancing, to 
my mind, is one of the most consistent 
expressions of beauty. It is the sheer 


symmetry and grace of that body which 


was made in God’s own likeness, devel- 
oped to the utmost limit of human per- 
fection. And the dancer who desecrates 
that temple of his body is punished pro- 
portionately. No art is a harder task- 
mistress than the art of dancing.” 

Magda listened breathlessly. This 
man understood—oh, he understood! 
Then why did he “hate her type of 
woman ?” 

Almost as if he had read her thoughts 
he pursued: 

“As a dancer, an artist—I acknowl- 
edge the Wielitzska to be supreme. But 
as a woman 4 

“Yes, as a woman Go on. What 
do you know about me as a woman?” 

He laughed disagreeably. 

“T’d judge that in the making of you 
your soul got left out,” he said dryly. 

Magda forced a smile. 

“T’m afraid I’m very stupid. Do you 
mind explaining ?” 

“Does it need explanation?” he asked 
significantly. 


“Oh—please !” 

“Then—one of my best pals was a 
man who loved you.” 

Magda threw him a glance of veiled 
mockery from beneath her long white 
lids. 

“Surely that should be a recommen- 
dation—something in my favor?” 

His eyes hardened. 

“If you had dealt honestly with him, 
it might have been. But you drew him 
on, made him care for you in spite of 
himself. And then, when he was yours, 
body and soul, you turned him down! 
Turned him down—pretended you were 
surprised—you’d never meant anything! 
All the old rotten excuses a woman of- 
fers when she has finished playing with 
a man and got bored with him. I’ve no 
place for your kind of woman. 

“T tell you”—his tone deepened in 
intensity—‘“the wife of any common la- 
borer, who cooks and washes and sews 
for her man day in, day out, is worth 
a dozen of you. She knows that love’s 
worth having and worth working for. 
And she works. You don’t. Women 
like you take a man’s soul and play with 
it, and when you've defiled and defaced 
it out of all likeness to the soul God 
gave him, you hand it back to him and 
think you clear yourself by saying you 
‘didn’t mean it.’ ” 

The bitter speech, harsh with the 
deeply rooted pain and resentment which 
had prompted it, battered through 
Magda’s weak defenses and found her 
helpless and unarmed. Once she had 
uttered a faint cry of protest, tried to 
check him, but he had not heeded it. 
After that she had listened with bent 
head, her breath coming and going un- 
evenly. 

When he had finished, the face she 
lifted to him was white as milk and 
her mouth trembled. 

“Thanks. Well, I’ve heard my char- 
acter now,” she said unsteadily. ‘“I—I 
didn’t know any one thought of me— 
like that.” 











He stared at her, at the drooping 
lines of her figure, the quivering lips, at 
the half-stunned expression of the dark 
eyes. And suddenly realization of the 
enormity of all he had said seemed to 
come to him. But he did not appear to 
be at all overwhelmed by it. 

“I’m afraid I’ve transgressed beyond 
forgiveness now,” he said curtly. “But 
—you rather asked for it, you know, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she admitted. “I think I did 
—ask for it.” Suddegly she threw up 
her head and faced him. “If—if it’s any 
satisfaction to you to know it, I think 
you've paid off at least some of your 
friend’s score.” She looked at him with 
a curious, almost piteous surprise. “You 
—you’ve hurt me!” she whispered pas- 
sionately. She turned to the door. “I'll 
go now.” 

“No!” He stopped her with a hand 
on her arm, and she obeyed his touch 
submissively. For a moment he stood 
looking down at her with an oddly con- 
flicting expression on his face. It was 
as if he were arguing out some point 
with himself. All at once he seemed to 
come to a decision. 

“Look, you can’t go till the fog clears 
a bit. Suppose we call a truce? Sit 
down here,” he said, pulling forward a 
big easy-chair, “and for the rest of your 
visit let’s behave as if we didn’t heartily 
disapprove of one another.” 

Magda sank into the chair with that 
supple grace of limb which made it 
sheer delight to watch her movements. 

“T never said I disapproved of you,” 
she remarked. 

He seated himself opposite her, on 
the other side of the hearth, and re- 
garded her quizzically. 

“No. But you do, all the same. 
Naturally, you would, after my candor! 
And I’d rather you did, too,” he added 
abruptly. “But at least you’ve no more 
devoted admirer of your art. You 
know,” he added confidentially, “danc- 
ing appeals to me in a way that noth- 








ing else does. 
ing.” 

“House painting?” interpolated 
Magda with a smile. Her spirits were 
rising a little under his new kindliness of 
manner. 

He laughed with sudden boyishness 
and nodded gayly. 

“Why, yes—as long as people con- 
tinue to cover their wall space with por- 
traits of themselves.” 

Magda wondered whether he were 
possibly a well-known painter. But he 
gave her no chance to find out, for he 
continued speaking almost at once. 

“T love my art—but a still, flat can- 
vas, however beautifully painted, isn’t 
comparable to the moving, living inter- 
pretation of beauty possible to a dancer. 
I remember, years ago—ten years, quite 
—seeing a kiddy dancing in a wood.” 
Magda leaned forward. “It was the 
prettiest thing imaginable. She was all 
by herself, a little, thin, black-and-white 
wisp of a thing, with a small, tense face 
and eyes like black smudges. And she 
danced as if it were more natural to her 
than walking. I got her to pose for me 
at the foot of a tree. The picture of 
her was my first real success. So you 
see,” smiling, “I’ve good reason to be 
grateful to one dancer!” 

Magda caught her breath, She knew 
now why the man’s face had seemed 
so familiar! He was the artist she had 
met in the woods at Coverdale the day 
Sieur Hugh had beaten her. Her 
“Saint Michael!” She was conscious of 
a queer little thrill of excitement as the 
truth dawned upon her. 

“What was the picture called?” she 
asked, forcing herself to speak com- 
posedly. 

“*The Repose of Titania.’ ” 

She nodded. The picture was a very 
well-known one. Everybody knew by 
whom it had been painted. 

“Then you must be Michael Quar- 
rington ?” 


My own job’s paint- 











“Yes. So now,” quaintly, “we've 
been introduced, haven’t we?” 

It seemed almost as if he had repented 
of his former churlish manner, and 
was endeavoring to atone for it. He 
talked to her about his work for a lit- 
tle, then slid easily into the allied top- 
ics of music and books. Finally he 
took her into an adjoining room and 
showed her a small, beloved collection 
of colored prints which he had gathered 
together, recounting various amusing lit- 
tle incidents which had attended the ac- 
quisition of this or that one among them 
with much gusto and a certain quaint 
humor that she was beginning to recog- 
nize as characteristic. 

Magda, to whom the study of old 
prints was by no means an unknown 
territory, was thoroughly entertained. 
She found herself enthusing, discussing, 
arguing points, in a happy spirit of 
cameraderie with her host which, half 
an hour earlier, she would have believed 
impossible. 


The end came abruptly. Quarring- 
ton chanced to glance out of the win- 
dow where the street lamps were now 
glimmering serenely through a clear 
dusk. The fog had lifted. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” he said 


shortly. “I was beginning: He 
checked himself and glanced at her with 
a sudden stormy light in his eyes. 

“Beginning—what ?’ she asked a little 
breathlessly. The atmosphere had all at 
once grown tense with some unlooked- 
for stress of emotion. 

“Shall I tell you?” he asked slowly. 

“Yes—tell me!” 

“T was beginning to forget that you’re 
the ‘type of woman I hate,’” he said, 
and strode out of the room, leaving her 
startled and unaccountably shaken. 

When he came back he had completely 
reassumed his former noncommittal 
manner. 


“There’s a taxi waiting for you,” he 
announced. “It is perfectly clear out- 
side now, so I think you will be spared 
any further adventures on your way 
home.” 

He accompanied her into the hall, 
and as they shook hands she murmured 
a little diffidently : 

“Perhaps we shall meet again some 
time ?” 

He drew back sharply. 

“No, we shan’t meet again.” There 
was something purposeful, almost vehe- 
mently so, in the curtly spoken words. 
“If I had thought that oy 

“Yes?” she prompted. 
had?” 

“Tf I’d thought that,” he said quietly, 
“T shouldn’t have dared to risk this last 
half hour.” 

A momentary silence fell between 
them. Then, with a shrug, he added 
lightly : 

“But we shan’t meet again. 
ing England next week. 
2” 

Without giving her time to make any 
rejoinder he opened the street door and 
stood aside for her to pass out. A min- 
ute later and she was in the taxi and he 
was standing bareheaded on the pave- 
ment beside it. 

Magda leaned from the cab window 
and held out her hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. 
Saint Michael.” 

His hand closed round hers in a grip 
which almost crushed the slender fin- 


gers. 


“Tf you 


I’m leav- 
That settles 


“Good-by— 


“You!” he cried hoarsely. There was 
a note of sudden, desperate recognition 
in his voice. “You!” 

As Magda smiled into his startled eyes 
—the gray eyes which had burned their 
way into her memory ten years ago— 
the taxi slid away into the lamplit dusk. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER, 

















TRE" DEST - POLICY? 


BY: KATHARINE: HAVILAND’ TAYLORY 


Author of “Domestic Preferred,” “Yellow Soap,” etc. 


Perhaps you’ve always thought the copy books were right. In this 
instance, possibly—well, read the clever story and judge for yourself. 


UCH is said to-day about reading 
character at sight, but I can 
usually tell more about a man 

from the set and sort of his tie, and 
his jewelry, or lack of it, than I can 
from the set and size of his ears. Dia- 
mond cuff links, a vociferous shirt, or 
the wearing of a simply mounted scarab 
lead me into a man’s inner shrine far 
more surely than does any study of his 
expression, Usually, too, men on the 
road are a trifle less well-groomed if 
they have a point which they try to 
make at least every other Sunday, a 
point which a woman makes “Home.” 
She absorbs some of the extra which 
might have gone into that good-looking 
tie or the hat that particular voyager 
glimpsed in Pittsburgh, in Rome, New 


York, or in—God help him !—Philadel- 
phia. So, when I encountered a brash- 
looking stranger who exemplified some 
good tailor’s utmost perfection I set 
him down as single and successful, and 
I was surprised when I found, through 
the medium of a fur coat, that he was 
married. 

“Look here,” he said, as he settled 
down by me, “do you know much about 
furs ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Neither do J,” he acknowledged, 
“but there’s a fuzzy raglan in a shop 
window down this street that looks 
good to me—powerful good to me—al- 
though, of course, looks are sometimes 
deceiving.” 

“They certainly are,” I agreed. 


———— 
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“Tt’s only three hundred and fifty,” 
he continued, “and I’d like to take it 
home to my wife. I’m pretty sure that 


the same coat would cost something - 


over five hundred in New York.” 

“Pretty probably,” I responded. 

“Hell, what a hole this is!” he said 
next, and suddenly. We were in a little 
Canadian town which was miserably 
cold and quiet. “When a man lands 
in a dump like this,” he continued, “he 
thinks of home. I’d like to take my 
wife that coat. It would tickle her.” 

“Long-haired?”’ I asked, thinking 
that he was speaking of the lining. 

“Yes, reaches her knees,” he replied. 
We were shunting our conversation 
around on the wrong tracks, so I 
switched after he’d told me that it was 
gold, and wavy as well as thick, and 
that she used amber hairpins. 

“Let’s go down and look at that 
coat,” I suggested. “It'll be a real di- 
version, and I need one. Had a rotten 
trip!” 

“All right,” he 
“we'll do that.” 


answered genially, 

And we did. 
It was a wonderful coat. 

had a soft, sinking look and took shad- 


The fur 


ows as your hands brushed it. It was 
lined in a remarkably gay silk, and it 
set jauntily on the girl who slipped it 
on for our inspection. 

“Gee!” said my companion, “I 
oughtn’t to, but she’d look mighty nice 
in that—mighty nice!” 

“A real bargain,” said the shop- 
keeper, who was standing behind us, 
rubbing his hands. 

My friend—yes, friend, for we of 
the road can make them in ten minutes 
—sometimes less—well, he debated. 
Finally, with a mental wrench which 
reacted in the squaring of his shoulders, 
he said, “I'll take it,’ and I saw him 
deal out seven fifties. I remembered 
just how they looked as they went into 
the horny palm of the dealer, remem- 
bered it—afterward. 

But to get on. We went back to the 


hotel together, had lunch, discussed our 
lines—gasoline pumps and flavoring ex- 
tracts—and tried to forget how the food 
tasted. 

“How you going back?” asked my 
friend, who was called Billy McAllis- 
ter, when we'd gotten along to the 
cigars. I told him and I found that he 
was going the same way and at the 
same time. We'd both had a banal 
wish to see Niagara Falls in winter. 

“Ten-forty to-morrow, old scout,” 
said I, as I swung off to meet a cus- 
tomer. 

“Ten-forty,” he echoed. 


The next day I was a little ahead at 
the station and I found that my ac- 
quaintance of the day before was, too. 
The new coat was hanging over his 
arm, and I surveyed it with some won- 
der. 

“Look here?” I said. “Do you ex- 
pect to get off from duty by carrying 
that thing in?” 

“Why not?” he asked rather shortly. 

“It’s a woman’s coat,” I explained. 
“The cut of it’s a dead give-away, and 
then that lining—you know that’s pink 
and blue.” 

“Damn!” he exploded. 

“Tough luck!” said I, 

“How much do you think they’ll soak 
me?” he asked. 

I told him what I thought, and I 
thought it would be stiff, because it is 
the duty which keeps furs down in Can- 
ada and up in the U. S. A. “If,” I 
suggested, as I looked down on the 
trouble-maker, “you could get some lit- 
tle trixy to wear it in for you, it would 
be all right.” 

“Wish I could.” 

“Look around,” I advised. ‘Maybe 
you can spot some obliging little Gert 
who would do it.” And then together 
we turned to survey the crowd. It 
didn’t look hopeful, but, as I said be- 
fore, appearances are often misleading. 
There was an old lady who didn’t be- 











long and wouldn’t have gone with that 
type of jacket, a long-legged man with 
whiskers, and some nuns who were 
chaperoning a bunch of giggling girls. 
Around back of the station was a fam- 
ily of French Canadians and the most 
bashful-looking maiden I ever saw. 

“She’s your one bet,” I said. 

“Bet?” repeated my friend. “I'll say 
now she’s a loss.” 

“You might try,” I encouraged, al- 
though I was far from feeling any hope 
from her appearance. 

“Probably screain and have me 
jailed,” he objected. 

“T’ll try,” I, bravely offered. 

And, after sauntering toward her, I 
doffed my sombrero and remarked: 
“Nice day.” 

“Oh, very,” she answered softly. 
Then she looked away from, me and 
dropped her eyes. I will say that she 
was appealing. She was the sort of 
girl who makes a man want to take 
care of her, the sort who should be 
watched, protected, and guarded. I 
said that at the beginning, only I—— 
However, that’s getting ahead of my 
tale. 

“Cold,” said I, wondering how to 
break in with my bid. 

“Oh, very,” she said again, and again 
she moved uneasily, this time drawing 
her thin green coat closer. 

“You should be wearing a puss wool 
wrap,” I asserted. 

She looked at me suddenly and I saw 
that I'd alarmed her, after which I 
hastened to explain. “Wants to take 
it to his wife,” I said, thinking that 
the domestic touch would calm her 
fears, “and he’d like to get out of the 
duty.” 

“He’d like me to wear it in for him?” 

I nodded. 

“Are you sure it would be safe?” she 
questioned timidly. “I’d love to help 
him if it were.” 

I assured her that it would be, and 


with a good deal of triumph, I sum-. 





moned Billy McAllister, the bearer of 
the robe. 

“She'll do it,” said I. 

“T’ll do my best to get it in to the 
States for you,” she promised, and she 
smiled up at him. 

McAllister was delighted. 

“Good of you!” he said warmly, 
“Darned good of you! Here, slip it 
on.” 

She took off her coat, put on the one 
McAllister carried, and her pleasure in 
it was really pretty to see. Then the 
train whistled, we picked up our bags, 
and got aboard. 

The next thing we knew, the train 
halted, the search was made, and then 
we went on again to stop at Suspension 
Bridge. 

The timid girl got off ahead of me, 
and McAllister followed. He had a 
good deal of luggage and evidently 
had some trouble in getting it off, for 
he had not joined us when she found 
that she had left her bag on the train. 

“My bag,” she said, clasping her 
hands. “My bag—with all my little 
things in it and—my one ring!” 

“Now don’t you worry,” I soothed. 
“T’ll get it.’ And, patting her on the 
shoulder, I turned back. 

“Where is she?” asked McAllister, 
after we’d hunted for her bag, had 
found it, and made our way into the 
station, 

“In the women’s side, I suppose,” I 
answered. ‘She wouldn’t be over here 
smoking a Pittsburgh stogy,” I an- 
swered smartly because, somehow—I 
was getting a little nervous. She had 
seemed so gentle and confiding, and 
there were a good many rough-looking 
men hanging around the place. As I 
said before, I decided early in the game 
that a girl of her sort should be watched 
over by some strong man. 

“Hell!” said my companion. “This is 
the dickens of a note!” That was after 
we'd looked in both sides of the station, 
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“Maybe she’s gone off to brush up 
a little,” I offered. 

“Maybe,” answered Billy. But after 
twenty minutes had passed we gave that 
up, and then we went out back of the 
station up to which ran the street car 
which goes into Niagara Falls. It had 
evidently been a light morning for 
travel because there were but few 
marks in two inches of freshly fallen 
snow. Among these, French heels and 
a small foot made a track which had 
boarded a car. 

“What little dear made those?’ I 
questioned, becayse I was beginning to 
feel a slight premonition. 

“A lady in a long fur coat,” answered 
a man who was shoveling the pavement, 

I remembered that episode for 
months. The look of those bills, and 
the look of that maiden’s timid face. 
I also remembered the look of Billy 
McAllister’s, as he threw her thin, 
shabby garment off of the rear plat- 
form of the train which took him to- 
ward Rochester. 

“Once,” he said bitterly, “a man 
could find some ease for a pain like 
mine, but now: ” And then he went 
within, pulled his hat down over his 
eyes, and smoked in sullen, morose 
silence. 





I never expected to see him again, 
but I did, the next June. I was in 
northwestern Pennsylvania, heading for 
Jamestown, New York, and we met on 
a station platform. 

“Hello,” I called, not expecting any 
very great show of cordiality, since it 
was I who had made the suggestion 
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about the transportation of his coat. 
But I was surprised and pleased with 
his comeback. 

“Never saw that coat again?” I 
asked. 

“Well—yes. But—not on my wife.” 

I stiffened, for I am something of a 
Puritan and there are certain things 
that I do not like. However, my sus- 
picions were quieted by his next words. 

“Went home,” he said, as he struck 
a match and lit a cigarette, “as blue 
a man as ever walked. You see, I’d 
wanted to give Marcia that coat. At 
first I thought I wouldn’t tell her about 
it, but when she said, ‘Honey, what’s 
wrong? I did. It made her a little 
serious at first, and then she bucked 
up, because she thought I needed cheer- 
ing. She’s that sort. ‘Bill,’ she said, 
‘what’s one fur coat, more or less? I 
have the most wonderful news in the 
world, dear! We have a cook!” 

“Well, you know, that surprised me. 
I could hardly believe it. ‘Where'd you 
get her?’ I asked, and she told me. 
‘She’s a Canadian,’ Marcia said, ‘and 
she wants to go home for a few weeks 
every winter. She prefers her rest 
then, thinks it is more beneficial. Ever 
get hunches?” asked my friend. 

I nodded. 

“T got one then,” he continued, “and 
it was the right one. She still wears 
the coat, but, anyway, she’s afraid to 
go. Doesn’t seem to realize that if I 
blew on her I’d blow on myself. And 
I haven’t explained, for, whatever the 
copy books say, honesty is not—always 
the best policy!” 


‘*The Woman in Port’’ 


A Splendid Dramatic Story 


By Lucy Pratt 
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N a northwest corner of Park 
O Avenue, above Fiftieth Street, 
you may have noticed a white 
stone house, separated from its Vic- 
torian neighbor by a sliver of emerald 
lawn. Florentine window boxes, 
plumply green, lend it an air of spruce 
distinction. There’s a shining, hand- 
carved knob in the front door, challeng- 
ing the passer-by with its brazen stare, 
as if it were always on the point of cry- 
ing out: 

“No welcome here, you can’t fool 
me! I know the Social Register from 
A to Z!” 

Curtains of antique filet which might 
have softened the eye of a Borgia, 
screen the domestic life of Mrs. Regi- 
nald Schuyler Vandergrift. The late 
Reggie built the house, just before giv- 
ing up the struggle to carry on with his 
horses, motors, rare wines, and more 
expensive, though less choice, chorus 
girls. His wife once remarked that he 
must have hoped its snowy purity 
would dilute the hue of some of his 
highly colored escapades. 

You know Mrs. Vandergrift, of 
course. Her lovely features are per- 
ennial favorites with those ivory-tinted 
monthlies, devoted to the vanities. 
When she isn’t a frontispiece, she’s 
usually to be found somewhere between 
the rococo cover and that smug, circu- 
lar infant who thrives so incredibly on 
a diet of soup. 


Twenty-Eight from 
Thirty-Four 
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In which ‘‘society’s most beautiful young matron’’ meets her 
Waterloo. An out-of-the-ordinary story, told with distinction. 





Cc. CASWELL 


There is always a gentleman, more or 
less eligible, in the background, but 
several years have gone by since Reggie 
entered the great portal and still she 
signs herself “Adele S. Vandergrift.” 

Town Tattle once wrote of her: 

On dit that Lord Featherstone, unable to 
share the title, has returned to his baronial 
estate with its Georgian brocades and plumb- 
mg. The Marquis of Hedford got his congé 
two years ago, and several of our best bache- 
lors have gone their separate ways. Can it 
be that the beautiful Mrs. Vandergrift has 
a heart as well as shoulders of alabaster? 

Adele was cruising in the Neely Elli- 
mans’ yacht when she read it. 

“Nonsense!” She pushed the offend- 
ing sheet overboard with the tip of a 
white shoe. “When my man steps over 
the horizon, I’ll fall into his arms like 
a ripe, mellow, old pippin.” 

The Plymouth Rock-Nieuw Amster- 
dam Foundation, to which she belonged, 
considered Mrs. Vandergrift deplorably 
democratic. They quivered whenever 
she was found boosting an amusing 
pilgrim up society’s jagged hill. There 
were the Neely Ellimans, whose “‘mil- 
lion-dollar Long Island estate” was 
thought to bear a far too recent relation 
to “Elliman’s Olympian Latherine, 
Non-Irritating, Non-Drying.” 

Mrs. J. Thornley de Montagne, view- 
ing with suspicion any one’s attempt to 
weave a bright, new thread into the 
gray antiquity of the social fabric, put 
the matter in her pithy way. 
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She peered over her jetted corsage— 
it always gave the effect of extreme 
décolletage, poor lady, no matter how 
modestly cut—and prodded the new 


cook’s vol-au-vent critically. “No, I 
am not going to Adele’s luncheon. It’s 
three weeks since I’ve seen her and I 
don’t know who her friends are now.” 

Adele was greatly amused. 

“There’s something gloriously funda- 
mental about Mrs. Monty, isn’t there?” 
she said. “When the end of the world 
comes and the stars run wild in the 
heavens, she’ll be revolving placidly in 
her orbit, the one stable thing!” 
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Adele was cruising in the 
Neely Ellimans’ yacht 
when she read it. 
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It was true that Adele liked to look 
over the parapet of her own set and 
see what the rest of the world was do- 
ing. 

Some of the other half were grateful 
for her overtures. The rest, curiously 
enough, seemed to share the Plymouth 
Rock-Nieuw Amsterdam Foundation’s 
point of view! Perhaps they scented 
patronage with oversensitive noses. At 
any rate, their attitude implied that 
there was no legitimate reason for her 
interest. Then the war came along and 
made the contact. 

Enterprising cameras began to click 











as “society’s most beautiful young 
matron” weighed gift boxes for the 
A. E. F., or made socks on a knitting 
machine, with the carrier unthreaded 
and no wool on the bobbin! Driven to 
desperate confidences, the other half 
had no secrets now. She knew what 
two rooms and kitchen privileges cost ; 
how long a quarter in the gas meter pro- 
duced results; what a gap in Tom’s al- 
lotment the insurance made; the long 
waiting, with no father and no layette; 
whether you could count on four or six 
months’ work with advanced, pulmo- 
nary t. b., how many buttonholes one 
made to earm one dollar and twenty- 
seven cents; and the number of bastings 
a child of three could pick out per hour, 
Adele regularly overdrew her quarterly 
income from Reggie’s estate and wore 
her last year’s clothes. And never had 
she looked so lovely. 

Mrs. Nelson Brewster, two years 
younger, but already settling down in 
stodgy maternity, looked at the chiffon 
vision of her sister as “Belgium,” in 
the Allied Free Milk Tableaux, and 
burst forth: 

“No wonder the family beauty inher- 
itance gave out and left me with noth- 
ing but an exaggerated conscience! 
Look at the mother love in Adele’s eyes 
while she clutches that baby! Yet, if 
the cook had left and you were com- 
ing down with tonsilitis, she’d be the 
last person you’d ask to take the chil- 
dren over the week-end.” 

Mrs. Brewster had freckles on her 
chubby, little nose—and a gift for mak- 
ing a Cheruit gown look like a “Friday 
Bargain” by the simple expedient of 
putting it on, unassisted. She firmly 
believed that her sister had only to 
wave a magic wand and gain whatever 
the desire of her heart might be at the 
moment. 

There was the St. Mihiel Canteen 
Club, for instance. Conceived by 
Adele in a moment of inspiration, it 
was reduced to a going concern by half 
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a dozen eager ladies, still a little bruised 
and breathless from their social ascent, 
In this case, the magic wand had been 
a cordial invitation to tea, written on 
the Vandergrift crested note paper. If 
Mrs. Brewster were sponsoring the St. 
Mihiel, overwork would have brought 
her to the verge of nervous exhaustion 
long before its nile-green doors first 
opened. 

Everybody remembers the brisk, tem- 
porary cheer of yesterday’s canteen, 
Any of the élite would tell you that 
there were no social distinctions during 
the war. From somewhere on Broad- 
way, beauties whose names blazed in 
electric lights served eggs with fair, 
jeweled hands beside the founder of 
the Knickerbocker Débutante Dances. 
But about the time the cheery, yellow 
daisies on the service plates began to 
chip, they gradually withdrew. A little 
well-earned publicity never kept an 
ingénue out of the “lead,” or a star 
from twinkling more brightly. 

Miss Lotta MHeatherdale, “whose 
piquant personality and lovely voice 
have made the ‘Purple Pajamas’ the 
season’s best bet,” was a case in point. 
Having hopefully washed a panful of 
china clean under the eye of a reporter 
—God knows how egg sticks to a plate! 
—she opened her paper next Sunday 
morning, only to find a two-inch record 
of her triumph and a quarter page half 
tone of the canteen club’s interior. 
Under it, the Janus-faced journalist had 
written: 

Mrs. Reginald Schuyler Vandergrift—cen- 
ter—in a one-piece gown of her own design, 
helps the doughboys to forget the trenches 
with the aid of Mrs. Herbert de Lancy Pratt 
and Mrs. C. Skeffington Penfield. 

“Service!” sniffed Miss Heatherdale. 
“Pink bow on a candy box! No stones 
on her hand to crack in hot dishwater, 
either.” She sharply slapped her 
Pekingese away from the ermine cuff 
of her negligee. 

And now, into the St. Mihiel Club 
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and into this story comes Captain Bob 
Martin, late of the Argonne Forest and 
earlier of Anderton, Massachusetts. It 
was just before the armistice. He had 
a machine-gun bullet hole in his shoul- 
der, the ribbon of a Croix de Guérre on 
his chest, and a smile, slow and infre- 
quent, which could coax the worm right 
out of a mother bird’s bill. By some 
snarl of military red tape he had been 
landed in New York instead of Boston. 

Mrs. Vandergrift sold him a pack- 
age of Home Runs. 

“Welcome home,” she said cheerily, 
if a little perfunctorily. “How glad 
you must be to leave the war behind!” 

Martin’s face lighted with his slow, 
friendly smile. 

“Thanks. It’s good to be here— 
though I’m rather ashamed to come 
back without the crown prince’s shav- 
ing mug and the kaiser’s silk hat.” 

Across the counter, they looked at 
each other. She saw a broad-shouldered 
giant with steady, gray eyes under a 
blond thatch, his left arm cradled in a 
sling. His face was thinner than it 
should have been and there were two 
deep lines on either side of his mouth 
which his mother would know had not 
been there when he went to France. 
Mrs. Vandergrift knew it, too. 

Anderton is only a stone’s throw 
from the Back Bay Station, and Adele 
had been a Stockbridge of Boston—but 
she had never heard of Martin in his 
role of Harvard graduate. A father 
successfully contracting for plumbing 
supplies is not a social asset. 

Bets were even, however, for Martin 
had never. heard of Mrs. Vandergrift. 
He knew there was a Social Register, 
just as he had read there existed in 
far-off Patagonia, a bird called the red- 
breasted plant cutter. The only differ- 
ence was that he would have watched 
the_bird fly by with interest, while a 
copy of the Register might lie at his 
elbow undisturbed for years. 

His face told her that she was the 
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most beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
but his gaze lacked a certain covetous- 
ness to which she was accustomed, 
Just in that way, he might have looked 
at an exquisite painting or at a lovely 
child. 

There was a subtle, half promise in 
Adele’s smiling, green eyes, even when 
her lips were uttering conventional 
nothings. It made men’s glances kindle 
suddenly or grow soft and confused as 
they met hers. 

Instinctively, putting forth a tendril, 
she began to talk to Martin. If he had 
been the janitor, she would have asked 
after his children, Wasn’t it the Mar- 
quise de Pompadour, still sought and 
admired, who wept because the corner 
street sweeper no longer turned to look 
after her? 

Martin didn’t know a soul in New 
York, he told her, and his father and 
sister in ,Anderton were not able to 
leave his mother, ill with pneumonia. 
So nobody had met him. He hadn’t 
seen his relatives for nineteen months. 
The New York crowds reminded him 
of the concentration of an army before 
the attack. There was the same erup- 
tion of atoms swarming to and fro in 
apparent confusion, but, underneath it . 
all, a well-defined plan. What a happy- 
looking mob they were! 

He was perfectly willing to talk 
about anything except his four days of 
starvation in the Argonne, separated 
from his division and surrounded by 
German. machine guns. So they 
talked about a few of the other things, 
and presently, Mrs. Vandergrift asked 
the lonely soldier to tea at her house 
the follownig Wednesday. 

“Just a handful of people and a 
simple war-time tea—peanut-butter 
sandwiches and one lump per cup.” 

Now, if the truth may be told, he 
would rather have faced an enemy bat- 
tery, single-handed, than a strange tea 
party with no ammunition in the way of 
small talk. He began a halting plea 
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Martin’s face lighted with his slow, friendly smile. 
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“Thanks. It’s good to be 


here—though I’m rather ashamed to come back without the crown 
prince’s shaving mug and the kaiser’s silk hat.” 


of responsibility at the hospital. 
“Please!” The subtle half promise was 
in her eyes. 

Once before, in a chateau near Paris, 
Martin had seen something like the art- 
fully subdued magnificence of Mrs, 
Vandergrift’s house. There were 
silken brocades and tapestries, properly 
at home with the beautifully carved 
Italian furniture. A Renaissance 
armoire of the sixteenth century, 
French in character, and priceless with 
allegorical medallions, challenged him 
as he went in. He stood on the 
threshold battling with the desire to run 
away from the roomful of chattering 
guests. More than anything in the 
world they reminded him of a flock of 
birds, fluttering around a grain heap. 

His hostess, in a green-and-silver 
frock, sat behind the tea table, the rich 
tones of a Perugino madonna making 


a background for her. She smiled, held 
out a hand, heavy with rings that bit 
your fingers if you pressed it too 
warmly, and turned him adrift with a 
few careless introductions. A shifting 
group of people hovered over her like 
May flies around a lamp. 

Martin turned a vaguely polite ear 
toward a dowager in rusty black. She 
was one of those exalted matrons who 
make and unmake social aspirants with 
a wave of her lorgnon, but, even if any 
one had told him so, his reaction would 
have been of the feeblest. Above the 
soft clink of teacups and the somber 
lady’s chatter came snatches of talk 
and occasional laughter. 

“Fancy having the courage to take an 
opera box, not knowing anybody!” 

“You must buy a ticket, dear. We 
can’t let the Armenians starve—who’d 
clean our rugs?” 
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A little shriek of laughter sounded 
just behind him. 

“Not in the same room! Spare us 
the details! Alice, you naughty girl!” 

Like a gossamer ball, a fragile bit of 
conversation sped lightly, floated an in- 
stant, and was caught in another skill- 
ful pair of hands. Martin, used to 
wide, open spaces with nothing but an 
army overcoat between him and the 
sky, began to suffocate in the warm, 
scented air. Then, too, there had been 
nothing between him and the grim 
realities of hunger, blood, and devasta- 
tion for a long time. One does not shed 
these thing readily. 

Near the door, a girl with wide, 
brown eyes and a bunch of violets in 
her belt was saying good-by to one of 
the little groups. Had she looked at 
Martin expectantly, as one who sees a 
face which ought to be familiar, or did 
he only imagine it? 

A portly major, wearing a crown on 


his collar and a chestful of decorations, 
was inveighing against the subtlety of 


French propaganda in America. There 
was no doubt that the major had won 
the war with the aid of his gallant bat- 
talion at staff headquarters. Martin 
began to dislike him heartily. “I see 
you’re wearing a bit of ribbon,” said 
the major magnanimously. “Heroism 
—what?” 

Martin had a sudden vision of his 
first sergeant, sprawling on a gun, with 
his head blown open and his arms and 
legs pointing straight as a starfish, 
There was no D. S. C. for his family, 
although the colonel in charge of deco- 
rations wore one between the Croix de 
Guerre and the Legion of Honor. He 
felt miserably out of his element and 
far too raw from the war to talk. 

“The heroes in my outfit got a 
wooden cross,” he said shortly. “Some 
of the pineapples are wearing their rib- 
bons.” He turned away before the 
major could ask and find out that a 
“pineapple” was an officer, rough and 


hard on the outside, but soft and yellow 
within. 

The major put up his monocle. 

“Who is the young man with the—er 
—abrupt manner?” He surveyed the 
retreating khaki expanse of Martin’s 
back. 

“He’s a Captain’ Mason from the 
West, a new moth of Adele’s,” replied 
Mrs. George McVicar, coldly eying 
her husband’s fourth high ball. 

“Here’s hoping he won't get his 
wings burned!” The jovial George 
raised his glass. 

“Or frostbitten,’ murmured a blond 
youth, shuddering reminiscently. 

Afterward, Martin was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. He might have 
realized he couldn’t get away with any~- 
thing so out of his range as a tea party! 
Mrs. Vandergrift would certainly think 
him a boor and remove him from her 
list forthwith? but first he could apolo- 
gize. He did it next day while she was 
piling up neat rows of cigarette boxes 
in the show case. 

“Oh, Archie wouldn’t dream you 
meant to be rude,” she said carelessly, 
“although nobody’s perceptions are 
keener, once you’ve given him the mer- 
est hint! And, anyway”—the boxes 
were all arranged now; she folded her 
slender hands on the counter and 
looked at him, sweetly serious under 
the level wings of her black eyebrows— 
“one doesn’t expect a pine tree to fit 
into an exotic, dwarf garden.” 

The remark gave Martin something 
to think about, which was perhaps what 
the lady intended. But the net result 
of his meditation was that he was an 
ass. She had not intended that! 

Was he going to join the ranks of 
those infernal blockheads who sus- 
pected sentiment in every pleasant 
word? Couldn’t he appreciate the 
kindness of a war hostess to a wounded 
man at its face value? Why not expect 
the Statue of Liberty to step down and 
hand him a bunch of flowers? 


, 








The St. Mihiel was a cozy shelter 
from the late November winds. Mar- 
tin dropped in daily for a cigarette and 
a glance at the papers, and Mrs. Van- 
dergrift’s high-powered car stood out- 
side every afternoon now, instead of 
twice a week, 

Under the grateful friendliness of 
their chats together, his reserve melted 
like mist before a rising breeze. He 
began to talk of himself quite naturally, 
never dreaming that her artful fingers 
were tugging at the outer wrappings of 
his soul, 

“Funny, how the war changes one’s 
viewpoint!” he said. “I used to be Bos- 
ton’s least prominent attorney at law, 
plugging hard for Peabody, Cabot & 
Pendleton, I knew there’d be plenty of 
time to knit myself a long, white beard 
before they took me into the firm, but I 
loved the work. Of course, father had 
always wanted me for a future partner 
—probably he had it all planned the day 
I was born—but I couldn’t see it, even 
with a periscope. 

“It took the war to make me realize 
that a he-job’s the thing, no matter what 
kind it is. So I wrote the old gentleman 
that I’d be proud to help him put a 
polish on the plumbing business. Some- 
how, I didn’t realize till I went away 
how old and gray he’d been getting and 
Martin stopped to light a ciga- 
rette. After a moment, he went on: 
“Well, the war’s evidently been work- 
ing on him, too. He says, ‘If your 
heart’s in the law, son, stay with it.’ ” 

Another time he told her how he 
loved to spend his vacations in the 
Maine woods, far away from the sum- 
mer people, with an old guide and a 
dog. 

“They’re two of my best friends, 
We go into the interior for weeks at a 
time and I fish and invite my soul in 
dirty, disreputable old clothes and a 
four or five days’ growth of stubble. 
That’s one of the many advantages of 
belonging to the middle class instead 
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of yours,” he said, smiling. “It’s so- 
free from inherited restraints. You 
can go where you like, do what you 
want, and know any one who interests 
you, irrespective of class, creed, or 
color. There’s nothing that isn’t done 
—if it’s decent.” 

This time, it was Mrs. Vandergrift 
who did the thinking, and the net result 
of her meditations was that she might 
be missing something very well worth 
while. Martin may have intended this, 
but he was far from subtle, his methods 
being usually more direct. 

Theefirst week of December ushered 
itself in with a flurry of snow and a 
surge of returning soldiery. Officers, 
foreign and domestic, poured into the 
canteen and eddied around Mrs. Van- 
dergrift, drawn to her winning charm 
like iron to a loadstone. Some of them 
were old friends. They talked of 
Paris and London before the war, 
Vienna, Monte Carlo, St. Moritz, teas, 
lunches, motor trips, dinners at world- 
famous restaurants, dances—of the 
thousand and one things that give 
sparkle and variety to a life of leisure, 
things that Martin had never known. 
The canteen bloomed with flowers 
bought at ruinous war prices, in spite 
of the lady’s protests. 

“There must be at least a battalion 
of men wanting to marry you,” said 
Martin, staring at a bowlful of Ameri- 
can beauties. His characteristic direct- 
ness made it less a compliment than a 
conjecture, but evidently Mrs. Vander- 
grift was content. Her lovely face 
glowed as if a torch had been kindled 
within her. 

“Oh, no, barely a skeleton squad,” 
she said demurely. An Italian cavalry 
officer, bowing himself toward the door, 
got caught in the sudden warmth of her 
smile and felt his heart melt within him. 

Martine continued to stare at the 
roses. How many generations of in- 


heritances separated her gracious world 
midday dinner, 


from his mother’s 





served by the hired girl, with the family 
passing the vegetables! 
century of different thought and cus- 
toms, And he had dared to bore her 
with his middle-class interests! 

“You’ve got a thought, don’t deny 
it!” Her voice fairly sparkled. 

“I was thinking what a wonderful 
queen you’d make and how we'd all 

-rush to go and live in your kingdom, 
wherever it was!” 

It was the first tribute he had ever 
paid her directly, but the deference 
which was so often in his manner blew 
its chilly breath on the fluttering, new- 
lit torch. She drew her eyebrows to- 
gether in the faintest suggestion of a 
frown, 

“TI don’t envy a queen,” she said after 
a little pause. “Very few of them can 
choose their kings. It must be almost 
as lonely as standing on a pedestal, so 
exalted, that no man dares to climb up 
and take you off the drafty thing.” 

Could it be that the Statue of Liberty 
was actually stepping down with a 
bunch of flowers in her hand! “Con- 
ceited fool—that’s what you are!” said 
Martin to himself contemptuously. 

You can see that the end of the story 
is approaching. We may as well finish 
it on the night Martin took the beautiful 
lady to dinner and the theater. 

Celeste got an evening off, after 
drawing her mistress’ scented bath. 
Left alone, Mrs. Vandergrift took out 
a dinner gown or two, looked them over 
critically, and hung them back again, 
Not yet. Martin had never seen her, 
gorgeous in evening clothes. She knew 
they would only widen the gap between 
her and the pretty girls of Anderton 
who went to the movies with their 
beaux and a box of chocolates, He 


was just twenty-eight. There were six 
years difference between her birth date 
and his, and any effect of sophistication 
would tend to emphasize them. 

Oh, sisters, with the cretonne box for 
shirtwaists under the bed! 


How you 
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would have envied the lady’s ample 
closets—one for evening frocks, tea 
gowns, and negligees, and the other 
holding street dresses, suits, and wraps. 
Dismissing them and their lure, she 
put on the last year’s blue serge, again 
adding a fresh, ruffled blouse of tan 
Georgette. 

A satinwood wardrobe treasured hats 
—businesslike and decorous, provoca- 
tive and utterly frivolous ones. She 
selected a plain taffeta affair of mid- 
night blue with a single, rubber-thorned 
rose of deep, luscious red, resting on 
the brim, as if a feminine angel, pre- 
viously an adept in millinery arts, had 
dropped it just over her left eye. Ten- 
tatively, she tried a pair of earrings, 
then tossed them away. They made her 
look at least twenty-nine of her thirty- 
four years. Scrutinizing herself in the 
mirror across the gold and filet of her 
dressing table, she studied the sugges- 
tion of threadlike lines that would one 
day be wrinkles under her glorious 
eyes. 

“Hurry up!’ they seemed to say. 
“You’ve had everything but romance 
and there’s only a little while left!” 

Martin was waiting downstairs, with 
his left arm free of its sling for the first 
time. 

“We're coming along,” he grinned. 
“Both wings flapping to-night.” 

It was two days before Christmas 
and the streets overflowed with good- 
natured crowds, arms full of packages 
and cheeks whipped into color by the 
brisk wind. It being Martin’s party, 
they rattled downtown in an ancient 
taxicab instead of in the lady’s large car 
and stopped before a little French res- 
taurant in the East Thirties, an inti- 
mate, rose-shaded room that is going to 
be spoiled some day when more people 
know of it. 

Camouflé led them to a corner table 
and Martin ordered dinner with sur- 
prising skill for one limited to the mod- 
est opportunities of Anderton. He was 
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in his most buoyant mood. Mrs. Vander- 
grift abandoned her guinea hen tempo- 
rarily, to laugh over his tales of Eben 
Briggs, the town’s miser—a man so 
mean, Martin said, that he held on toa 
quarter until the eagle laid an egg in his 
hand. It was not until the endive had 
been served and eaten, that a silence 
fell between them, 

“Would you care to see a picture of 
my mother?” He broke into it a little 
diffidently. It was as if he had read 
the speculation in her mind. The 
miracle had dawned for Adele, and she 
was taking no chances on losing it, but 
she did wonder a little now and then, 
what sort of things went hand in hand 
with it. 

Taking the small, leather case which 
he held out, she looked deep into the 
direct gaze of a woman with Martin’s 
eyes, framed in waving gray hair above 
a broad forehead. In his mother’s face 
there was the same strength and lurk- 
ing humor which drew her to him. No, 
there was nothing to fear from Martin’s 
mother! Reassured, Adele made her 
decision, feeling a little like a diver 
who leaves a safe, warm bank for the 
exhilaration of an unknown stream. 

“She’s like you, Rock of Gibraltar.” 

His eyes leaped, and in that instant, 
seeing him kindle with feeling, she got 
a‘swift vision of him as a lover. Her 
hand shook slightly as she passed back 
the photograph. It was several seconds 
before she realized that he was speak- 
ing, and at least two more before she 
heard him. 

“You could tell mother you’d robbed 
a bank and left the murdered cashier 
wallowing in his blood, and she’d say 
calmly : ‘Well, you must have had a rea- 
son for it. Tell me all about it, child, 
but first let me take off these wet shoes 
and get you a cup of hot coffee.” 

Adele pondered upon the probable 
rejoinder of her own maternal relative 
to a like confession and gave it up. 
But she was sure it would not cut 
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straight through to essentials like Mrs, 
Martin’s. 

The curtain was up on the first act 
of a flowery moonlight-in-June operetta - 
when they got to the theater. It coa- 
cerned the love of a beautiful, long- 
braided princess and the virile but 
plebeian son of the village cobbler. 
Through plot and counterplot, combat, 
the pair threaded their tuneful way until 
the curtain descended upon them, 
clasped in a kiss that was_even then 
under the stop watch of the Mayor’s 
Committee for Safeguarding Public 
Morals, 

They edged their way out slowly. A 
girl with brown eyes and violets in the 
silver girdle of her gown, turned and 
waved a friendly hand to Mrs. Vander- 
grift through the closing door of a 
limousine. Martin™ remembered her. 
There had been the same, curious ex- 
pectancy in her glance when she saw 
him. 

“My cousin, Muriel Page,” said 
Adele, climbing into the ancient taxicab, 
which had waited faithfully. “I’ve al- 
ways envied her look of sunshine and 
fresh air! No, let’s not go to a restau- 
rant; I told Mary to have some lunch 
ready for us at home—it’s so much 
cozier.” 

It was, indeed. In the library, a log 
fire was snapping, sending its dancing 
rays over polished floor surfaces and 
picking out rich bits of color from 
tapestries and book bindings. 

They sat watching the fire medita- 
tively for a while. 

“Penny?” Her voice fell into the 
silence like a silver bell. 

“T was thinking of the poor little 
princess in the operetta who thought 
she could be happy with the cobbler,” 
said Martin, “and wondering how long 
the idyl lasted when she found he 
drank tea out of his saucer and he 
found she couldn’t button her shoes 
without help. Somehow, I feel it would 
have turned out better if she’d rharried 
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the Albanian smelthound of a prince 
and he had plucked his ukulele under 
the village belle’s window. It’s all very 
pretty on the stage, but, unfortunately, 
in real life, there’s a hopeless gap be- 
tween such people.” 

Mrs. Vandergrift drew back from 
the telltale firelight. 

“Don’t you think that love can forge 
its own bridge?” 

“I’m afraid not. 

“Ves,” 

His leather leggings creaked sharply 
as he leaned forward. 

“T’m_ serious about this. 


Do you?” 


Do you 
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“If you believe that social differences can be 

surmounted,” said Martin slowly, “it gives 

me courage to ask you for something I’ve been 
wanting. Will you " he hesitated. 


really mean you think the princess and 
the cobbler could make their own little 
world keep on revolving?” 

“Why not?” She had plunged into 
the river now, and it was not nearly 
so breath-taking as she had thought. 
Moreover, the current was strangely 
exhilarating. The affair would be a nine 
days’ wonder in her set, of course, and 
she would forfeit Reggie’s fortune by 
marrying again, but, after all, what did 
these things matter? 

“Tf you believe that social differences 
can be surmounted,’ said Martin 
slowly, “it gives me courage to ask you 
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for something I’ve been wanting. Will 
you ” He hesitated, flicking the 
ashes from his cigarette absently. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Vandergrift softly. 

“Well”—Martin smiled the slow, in- 
frequent smile that could coax the 
worm out of a°mother bird’s bill—‘will 
you introduce me to a girl?” 

In the silence that followed, a deeply 
charred log fell apart, sending up a 
shower of sparks from its glowing 
heart. Mrs. Vandergrift sat utterly 
still, frozen into the silken brocade 
chair. It was as if her heart had been 
suddenly seized in a great, icy hand, 
squeezed until it bled, and then tossed 
carelessly back to her. In that instant 
the gracious, beautiful world she lived 
in came crashing down about her feet 
and she knew she could never build it 
again, for the corner stone had been 
a gallant self-confidence that was no 
longer hers. On top of the ruin, lay the 
magic wand, revealed as a thing of tin- 
sel dulling to a cinder in the firelight. 

A girl! There leaped into her mind 
the picture of a vivid, young thing with 
shining brown hair and violets in her 
belt. She remembered the quick ex- 
pectancy in the girl’s face when she 
met Martin’s gaze. No subtle half 
promises in those downright, brown 
eyes! A vast rage consumed her with 
icy cruelty. 

“Why, I could, of course.” Her 
voice was smooth, with little pauses be- 
tween the words. “But I’m not sure it 
wouldn’t prove awkward for you. Un- 
luckily, my democratic point of view 
isn’t shared by the other women of my 
station. The dear old fogies don’t know 
that the war has leveled all social bar- 
riers—so few of them read the papers!” 

His Statue of Liberty had climbed 
back on her pedestal and, instead of 
a handful of flowers, she held aloft her 
blazing torch, scorching him in its mer- 
ciless rays. 

“T’m afraid if it came to the question 
of a possible son-in-law—you see I’m 
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taking for granted the object is mat- 
rimony—ambitious mothers might em- 
phasize the importance of family or per- 
sonal distinction. It’s only, we de- 
tached, middle-aged women without 
marriageable daughters who can afford 
to be democratic! Ours has been the 
pleasantest sort of acquaintance, but it’s 
only a casual one. You'll forgive my 
frankness, won’t you? I haven't a_ 
doubt your relatives are delightful, but, 
after all, I don’t know them, and if 
personal questions should be asked of 
me—you see She shrugged pret- 
tily, raising the black wings of her eye- 
brows above a helpless little smile. 

At the sound of her voice, Martin 
had stiffened incredulously, as if he 
were receiving sudden artillery fire 
from an apparently friendly source. 
From hurt bewilderment, his expres- 
sion changed swiftly. Little, steely 
points glittered in his eyes and the boy- 
ish look left his face, showing, sharply 
etched, the two deep lines which had 
not been there when he went to France. 

He rose and tossed his half-smoked 
cigarette into the fire. 

“You're entirely right,” he said 
quietly. “With society what it is now, 
a man’s personality goes for nothing if 
his background won’t do. But I ven- 
ture to say one of the future’s big 
battles will be between the Amer- 
can aristocracy and our changing so- 
cial order. Curious, isn’t it, to think 
that to-day’s plebeian may be to-mor- 
row’s arbiter? And now I must be on 
my way; it’s easier to get into heaven 
through the eye of a needle than to 
penetrate Base Number One after mid- 
night.” 

He turned toward the hall for his 
overcoat. Never had she felt so drawn 
to him as at that moment, when she 
was driving him from her. For an in- 
stant she stood irresolute ; then she went 
over to the Circassian walnut writing 
desk and took out a visiting card. 
“Just a moment, Captain Martin.” 








Her orange feather pen quivered vio- 
lently as she scribbled across it. 

“Please,” said Mrs. Vandergrift to 
Martin for the second and last time, 
as she handed it to him. But now it 
was like a queen commanding her sub- 
ject. 

He hesitated, then, inclining his head 
gravely. He put the card into his 
pocket without looking at it. 

“Thank you for your many kind- 
nesses to me,” he said quietly. 

She gave him a brilliant smile, hard 
as shining metal. It cut through the 
lump in her throat which threatened to 
choke her. 

“We war hostesses always try to be 
kind to our wounded soldiers.” 

“It is in that capacity that I am 
thanking you.” The arrow fell back 
harmlessly upon her. 

He was going now and she would 
never see him again, except by acci- 
dent. Adele shivered as if some one 
had opened a window behind her. 

“Good night.” 

Shrugging into his overcoat awk- 
wardly, with one arm, he did not see 
the faint motion of her right hand. 

“Good-by, and thank you again,” said 
Martin pleasantly. A moment later the 
front door thudded softly behind him. 

The firelight had died down to a 
paltid, rose-pink glimmer. She swept 
up her wraps mechanically and started 
upstairs, just as a maid appeared, 
wheeling before her a laden tea wagon. 
Adele choked back a sudden, hysterical 
desire to laugh. 

“T sha’n’t need it now, thank you, 
Mary.” She said it casually. 


Her steps dragged on the stairs like 
those of an old person, infinitely worn 
and beaten by life, and, as she went, 
tears slid down the delicate oval of 
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her face and dropped silently into the 
pile of the mulberry carpet. 

Outside, a cutting wind was blowing 
up. Martin, striding along in savage, 
bewildered resentment, started to but- 
ton his coat close, and then remembered 
the card in his pocket. He stopped 
under a street lamp to read this crown- 
ing indignity, before tossing its frag- 
ments to the swirling breezes. The mes- 
sage sprawled over Mrs. Vandergrift’s 
name and address was: 

Mrs. Cumberland Page, Hotel Devon—— 
Let Captain Martin be friends with Muriel. 
He's worth it. ADELE. 

Policeman McGrath, swinging his 
nightstick, cocked an ear and listened 
to the confidence projected by Martin 
into the chilly air. 

“What’s that ye say, cap’n?” he in- 
quired, solely with a view to promoting 
conversation. 

Martin put the card into his pocket 
as carefully as if he were laying a jewel 
in its case. He grinned, an exaggerated 
edition of the smile which could coax 
the worm from the mother bird’s bill. 

“T was saying, officer, that the idio- 
syncrasies and peculiarities of the sex 
are of requisite dimension to confuse, 
abash, derange, and otherwise obstruct 
the intrinsic, lucid functioning of the 
sum of the mental faculties known as 
the masculine intellect. Or, to put it 
more simply, I was observing that it’s 
a wise man who understands a woman’s 
ways.” 

The baffled, not to say slightly hos- 
tile, expression which had been gather- 
ing on the face of Officer McGrath 
cleared into a look of complete under- 
standing. He glanced down at a shiv- 
ering, half-frozen posy in his button- 
hole and nodded his visored head. 

“Ye’ve said a mouthful,” he declared. 
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N the brand-new offices of Arthur 
| N. Atkins, Inc., distributors for the 
brand-new Valiant motor car in the 
lively town of Weezer, sat Mr. Atkins 
and his young friend and sales manager, 
King B. Pennell. The latter’s attitude, 
far from reflecting the authority of his 
royal appellation, was one of dejection. 
“Well, I asked to call,” he was say- 
ing, gloomily argumentative, “and I 
called, and sent her flowers and candy, 
and she just said really I musn’t. I 
asked her motoring and she went, and 
I’ve taken her to a dance or two re 

“I'd certainly call that progressing,” 
said Atkins with friendly interest. 

“Progressing! Oh, she doesn’t mind 
going with me just to go, but she’s got 
no more interest fn me personally than 
she has in—you, Art!’ 

“T know her very slightly,” said Mr. 
Atkins thoughtfully. 

“That’s the way she knows me,” cried 
King bitterly. “Slightly. Never bashes 
an eyelash! And, Art, I’m just crazy 
about her!” 

Atkins considered. He was five or 
six years older than King and had 
known him since they were youngsters. 
It was a good many years since King 
had begun to take his problems to At- 
kins. Atkins was a serious, efficient 
young man, and, as his stenographer 
would tell you, “no kidder.” Now, he 
did not see any reason why Miss Vir- 
ginia Ramsey should not look a little 
more eagerly on the suit of his protégé, 
King, who was young .and handsome 
and getting along fine., If a man has 





“Oh, you know how women are!”’ said Irvin Cobb. But do they always 
run true to form? Read this clever story before you make your bet. 


the money and wants a car, why 
shouldn’t he buy a Valiant? Wasn’t 
it much the same proposition? The cool 
Virginia would undoubtedly marry, and 
why not the perfectly eligible Pennell? 
Your job is to persuade the prospect 
that the Valiant is the car for him! 
And there you are! Besides, Mr. 
Atkins understood women. 

“Now look here, King, go into this 
as you would any other proposition. 
Don’t let emotion control you. Play 
the best system you know.” 

“Well, ain’t 1? I’m attentive, I let 
her know I’ve got prospects ¥ 

Atkins shook his head. 

“I think you’re wrong, and I’ve ob- 
served a bit. What’s woman’s strong- 
est passion? The maternal. Which of 
her children does she love the best? 
The weakest! All the chaps who are 
going wrong can always get some nice 
girl to reform them. Haven’t you no- 
ticed that? ‘He needs me!’ That’s 
what gets the women every time.” 

“But how about this cave-man stuff? 
I thought that was the latest.” 

Atkins waved that aside. 

“Not very likely to work with Miss 
Ramsey, do you think?” 

“Well, but say, I don’t even smoke! 
You can’t ask a girl to help you quit 
drinking, for instance, when she knows 
this town’s drier’n Sahara! I never 
did like the stuff, anyway, and it’d cer- 
tainly be bad for business for me to 
start breaking into cellars now.” 

“No, no, of course I don’t mean 
anything like that. But I was reading a 
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story the other day about a girl who 
helped a fellow ‘find himself.’ I think 
that’s what she called it. That sort 
of thing. you know.” 

“Uh-huh, this guiding-star business. 
Yes, I read that one, too. He’d never 
been much till he met her, and then she 
helped him ‘make good.’” 

“That’s the one!” 


“Well, say, there’s something in 
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lazy June twilight, the more credit he 
gave his friend Atkins for being a wise 
old bird! What an angel Virginia 
would look in a Red Cross costume! 
Wasn’t there fairly written on her calm 
forehead, in her deep blue eyes, on her 
gravely sweet young mouth: “Succor 
the wounded?” Ah, that maternal 
smile which she bestowed upon the very 
kitten ! 














that!” King brightened. “You know, 
Art, if that girl would just fall for me!” 

“Wisdom,” smiled Mr. Atkins, “loads 
the dice. You can’t lose.” He made 
a little gesture that said, “I’ve opened the 
way for you—go to it!” 

Miss Virginia Ramsey was not prim, 
though there was about her that gentle 
young dignity which suggests nobility 
of character. The more King Pennell 
studied her, sitting with her on the ve- 
randa of the Ramsey mansion in the 


“You fixed it, didn’t you? You fixed me with your damfool ideas about women.” 






“You know,” he said wistfully, “I’ve 
been feeling sort of—blue lately.” 

“Why, what have you to be blue 
about?” she smiled. 

“Tl wonder why people think a man 
can live just for himself?” 

“Can’t he?” 

“Oh, maybe some can. But take a 
fellow like me, Miss Ramsey—a fellow 
that likes homes, but is away from his 
own. Nobody much to take any in- 
terest in him, in whether he’s making 














good or not. You know sometimes he - 
gets to thinking it doesn’t matter much 
whether he does make good.” 

“Oh, he shouldn’t do that,” 
kindly. 

“TI know he shouldn’t, but believe me, 
it makes a difference to know somebody 
wants you to succeed, that somebody’s 
always waiting with a word of encour- 
agement. You've no‘idea what a dif- 
ference it makes to a fellow.” 

“But, of course, all your friends are 
interested in your success, Mr. Pen- 
nell.” 

“That’s so general, though. Now if 
you'd just be interested id 

“Why, I am, of course.” 

Earnestly he leaned toward her. 

“Virginia! May I call you Virginia? 
Won’t you be my friend? Such a 
friend? Help me to—to find myself? 
To make good? Be the one I can come 
to for—for a stirrup cup?” 

She looked at him with that 
gravity of hers. 

“It’s wonderful of you to want me,” 
she said. 

“Tf you would!” he sighed. 
seemed a cue for a declaration, but he 
must not, he told himself, spoil it all 
by being premature. But she was go- 
ing to be kind—kinder! 

He was in high spirits when he re- 
turned to the bachelor apartment he 
shared with Atkins. 

“T give you credit!’ he sang out to 
that yawning gentleman. “I think it’s 
going to work!” 

‘Good luck to you!” responded Mr. 
Atkins complacently. He knew a thing 
or two about women. 

Thus to King’s great satisfaction, the 
friendship between Virginia and him- 
self took on a firmer color. He was 
always consulting her about things 
which he said troubled him, about his 
moments of spiritual unrest, about why 
it seemed impossible to sell old Silas 
Wapentake a Valiant. And he was 
thrilled by the conscientious efforts she 
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made to advise and inspirit him. Some- 
times she would seem about to refuse 
an invitation to a dance or the theater, 
hesitate to say “Come out” when he 
phoned, but if he put a tiréd note into 
his voice, hinted that the world did not 
look too bright, she was sure to rally 
to the defense of his well-being! 
“Stanch little comrade,” he called 
her, and was proud of this subtle 
method of love-making. This knowing 
the secret springs of a woman’s heart! 

And, after all, it was pleasant to feel 
there was one who understood and 
sympathized, who sometimes had 
deuced good advice to give you! He 
tried to stress the good-comrade part— 
there was time for sentiment after a 
while. He was patient. He knew that 
day was going to come when she would 
understand just what he had grown to 
be to her. 

Once at a party she talked a little 

» Atkins, who had tried to put in a 
good word for his friend with a “Fine 
fellow, King is!” 

“Yes,” Virginia assented briefly, 
looking at him thoughtfully with those 
calm blue eyes. 

“If you will let me say so,” Atkins 
wens on, wishing to draw out some en- 
thusiasm, “your friendship has been a 
wonderful thing for him.” 

“l’m_ glad,” said Virginia. 
seemed to—need a woman friend,” 

“He did! The friendship of a girl 
like you, Miss Ramsey, is a wonder- 
ful thing for a fellow like King—for 
any fellow, of course. Helps him to— 
er—make good, to have—ah—higher 
ideals.” 

“Of course, it’s a duty to use what 
influence one has to help,” said Vir- 
ginia, and suddenly dimpled into a 
smile. “I’m glad you’re doing so well 
in our town, Mr. Atkins.” 

So Atkins began to hold forth on the 
great future of the town of Weezer, 
the selling points of the Valiant car, 
some of the difficulties a man encoun- 
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ters in introducing a new machine, and 
so on. 

“And don’t you feel sometimes as if 
things were a little too much for you?” 
asked the interested Virginia. 

“No, no!” Atkins declared earnestly. 
“The difficulties only put you on your 
mettle. Cassino is all right for chil- 
dren, but men want a harder game.” 

“I should think they would,” she 
murmured. 

“Dandy girl to talk to!’ Atkins re- 
ported later to Pennell. “Takes an in- 
terest in worth-while things. And 
didn’t I put you on the right track, eh?” 

“Seems to like me, doesn’t she?” 
King evaded, not wishing to be too 
grateful for that sort of tip. ‘Want 
to be best man, old top?” 


King decided that he would speak. 
For three months he had been building 
so carefully, and lately Virginia had 
been looking at him with a new ex- 
pression in those calm blue eyes—he 
was sure it was maternal, protective! 
He would say to her that his life was 
in her hands to make or mar, that with 
her sympathy and encouragement there 
were no heights he might not climb. 
And so that moonlit night he said: 
“Oh, Virginia, J need you so!” 


Atkins sat smoking in that bachelor 
apartment which he would soon occupy 
alone. His expression was pensive. Of 
course, he’d miss old King, but he 
wasn’t thinking so much about that as 
he was about what a lucky devil old 
King was! Certainly was getting one 
peach of a girl! And rather thanks to 
Mr. Atkins that he was getting her! 
Wasn’t making much progress by his 
own admission until Atkins gave him 
that little tip. And—much good At- 
kins’ subtle insight did himself. He 
sighed. 

Somebody stamped upstairs, flung 
open the door. King Pennell, hatless, 
hair rumpled, face flushed, and angry. 


“Why—why, King!” Atkins ex- 
claimed in surprise and concern. 

“Huh!” cried Mr. Pennell, putting 
into that ejaculation an amazing amount 
of scorn, disgust, complete repudiation 
of all that was Atkins’. “You fixed it, 
didn’t you? You fixed me with your 
damfool ideas about women. Where 
I might have won out on my own, you 
queered me!” 

“Wait, wait!” begged Atkins. “What 
is it? What do you mean?” 

“She refused me,” groaned King, 
throwing himself inte a chair and put- 
ting his head in both hands. 

“What! Refused you! 
some mistake!” 

“No mistake,” mumbled the de- 
jected, rejected one. 

“But there must be! Why, it seemed 
as good as settled!” 

3ut King scorned to discuss it. He 
let Atkins emphatically know that he 
was the guilty party, and sulked off to 
bed. 

Atkins was perturbed, to say the 


Must be 


least. There was a mistake somewhere. 


And it rather seemed up to him to set 
it straight. He couldn’t let King 
think that he, Atkins, had been wrong. 

So the next morning he called on 
Virginia. She was surprised and he 
was embarrassed. It’s really quite an 
errand to ask a young lady why she 
doesn’t care to marry your friend. Vir- 
ginia had on a madonna-blue little 
morning dress which became her won- 
derfully, and, after they had agreed 
on the charm of the morning, there was 
that little pause which delicately says 
“Well?” 

“Miss Ramsey,” Atkins finally be- 
gan, “I—I hope you will forgive my 
coming here this morning. I—hope 
you'll understand my—motives. I— 
I’m awfully grieved about King. I real- 
ize that it’s a very—ah—delicate subject. 
I know my interest—I mean—I don’t 
want you to think I’m interfering, 
really, but——” 
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“It’s all my fault! I thought women liked it it a man Seemed to—to need them.” 


“But what?’ asked Virginia calmly, 
lifting those blue eyes to look straight 
into his pleading gray ones. 

“May I ask why you—you re 

“Because I don’t wish to.” So calm 
and decided was Virginia’s tone, it 
seemed as if the interview might ter- 
minate right there. 

Atkins opened his mouth, but no 
words would come. 

“But since your interest is, I’m sure, 
so kindly meant, Mr. Atkins,” she con- 
tinued, “I don’t mind telling you why 
King “failed to—hold—my interest.” 

“Hold?” murmured Atkins with mis- 
givings. 

“Well, at first I thought—to be quite 
frank—that I might ‘find him,’ you 
know. But just as I was beginning to 
think that, I began to discover his— 
weakness.” 

‘Weakness ?” faltered Atkins, touch- 


ing his forehead with his handker- 
chief. 

“Mr. Atkins,” said Virginia earnestly, 
“T don’t know whether you’ve ever 
thought about the women who marry 
men to reform them.” 

“But Kin ‘i 

“Ves, I know King hasn’t any vices. 
It isn’t that. But I—I’m frank with 
you, Mr. Atkins—I’ve an ideal man 
I've always wanted—expected certain 
qualities in the man I—marry.” 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“And the quality I admire most is-— 
strength!” 

“Strength,” Atkins echoed weakly. 

“Strength,” repeated Virginia raptur- 
ously. Her calmness was becoming 
warm animation, her cool little voice 
thrilled. “Maybe I’m old-fashioned, 
Mr. Atkins, or—or romantic, and, of 
course, I’d always want to be a help 
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to my husband in every way—it isn’t 
that I don’t want to help—but my ideal 
man is going to be so strong that he 
won't have to come to me with cveny 
trivial decision. He'll know whai’'s 
right and best for him—and for me. 
Little things won’t disturb him. I re- 
member your saying one night that ‘the 
difficulties only put you on your mettle.’ 
That’s the right spirit I think, too. 
“So you see, while King is an awfully 


jnice boy, really his only fault is just 


that very one! Not standing on his 
own feet, you know. Of course, I 
wanted to help him all I could, but 
you’d be surprised the way he’s been 
consulting me about everything. His 
business and everything. Really, I’ve 
felt the responsibility!’ And then, you 
know, needing sympathy and encour- 
agement all the time—wanting me to 
cheer him up, and that. I guess I am 
old-fashioned, Mr. Atkins, but I just 
want to keep the house nice for him 
and be sweet and comradely, of course, 
but—lI’m afraid’’—her eyes fell, a deli- 
cious little blush ran up into her cheeks 
—“T want to lean on him.” 

Atkins swallowed hard twice. 

“But, Miss Virginia, you’re mistaken 
about King. He isn’t really like that— 
weak, I mean. He was just—he thought 
you’d like him better 2 : 

How those blue eyes widened at him! 

“T don’t understand!” 

“Well—you know, he thought he 
wasn ’t—ah—progressing with you, and 
—and—it’s all my fault! I thought 
women liked it if a man seemed to— 
to need them. And I advised him—— 
It’s all my fault, Miss Virginia!” 

“You mean you advised King to con- 
sult me about things, to act as if he 
was always needing to be—bolstered 
up.” 

“I’m sorry to say I did,” murmured 
the contrite Atkins. 

“And if I may ask, Mr. Atkins”— 
it was the old cool Virginia—“where do 
you get your ideas?” 
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“Well,” he gulped. “I’ve noticed 
how women are always marrying men 
to—reform them. And, why, half the 
stories you read and plays you see are 
about how she helped him to—er—find 
himself, you know! All the heroines 
keep saying, ‘He needs me!’ Now 
don’t they? And I thought—well—I 
thought ” He floundered hopelessly. 

Virginia laughed. 

“It avas because he cared so much, 
don’t you see?” Atkins urged. “You 
can, I assure you, lean on King. I 
see I was a—a meddling, misguided 
fool, Virginia. Please forgive me.” 

“Oh, of course I know you meant 
well, Mr. Atkins,” said Virginia. 

“And I may tell King to come to see 
you—again ?” 

“No-o, I don’t believe so. You may 
have advised him badly, but—you 
know, if he’d been really strong, he’d 
never have consulted you on such a 
matter !” 

Poor Atkins could only stare at her. 

She looked back at him with eyes 
kind and decidedly merry. 

“After all, don’t feel badly. I sup- 
pose I’d have been like all the rest and 
not cared if he were weak or strong, 
if—if I’d loved him.” 

“I’m sorry,” he mumbled, and got 
slowly to his feet. “I—is there any- 
thing I can say or do?” 

“T think there is nothing—about that. 
But—don’t let us stop being friends, 
Mr. Atkins.” 

“You're very kind,” said the miser- 
able Atkins. 

He went back to the office. In spite 
of feeling terribly about King, his step 
was buoyant, due no doubt to his being 
so fit physically, because he was really 
humiliated about this. What presump- 
tion for a man to think he understood 
such a fascinatingly intricate thing as 
a woman! 

Wonderful, wonderful girl, Virginia! 

Gosh, he was glad she knew he was 
strong! 
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That Thousand of Baroni’s 


By Michael Gross 
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Just how and why Baroni, the great handcuff king, lost a thousand- 
dollar wager. A human-interest story that is refreshingly ‘‘different.”’ 


F you take even a slight interest in 
things theatrical, you will without a 
doubt remember the sensation that 
was caused last season when Baroni, 
the handcuff king, lost the thousand 
dollars he had offered to any person 
who could so bind him as to make es- 
cape within twenty minutes impossible. 
You may also recall that it was an 
ambulance driver who won the money 
and that an ordinary strait-jacket, such 
as is used to confine the violently in- 
sane, brought about Baroni’s downfall. 
But though you may have occupied 
a front-row orchestra seat during the 
never-to-be-forgotten performance at 
which this event happened, the chances 
are that you failed to see any part of 
the little drama that was played out 
during the short interval which elapsed 
before Baroni conceded his defeat. Nor 
need this oversight surprise you, for 
what that night’s entire audience wit- 
nessed was but one small fragment out 
of the lives of three people—a thing 
that neither started nor had its conclu- 
sion in what took place on the stage. 


The story really began in Efcher’s 
tea house on Second Avenue, where Ba- 
roni could always be found during the 
two weeks he played the Majestic; and 
the occasion it grew out of was the 
usual “confab” which took place after 
the first night’s performance in New 
York. 


Seated at his favorite table in one 


corner of Efcher’s and sipping a cup 
of Russian tea, poured fresh from the 
huge gilded samovar which stood at his 
elbow, the handcuff king seemed as far 
removed from any connection with the 
footlights as did the waiter who served 
him. Short, stocky, and dressed in a 
well-tailored brown suit, Baroni looked 
like a neighborhood store owner who 
had dropped in for a quiet hour. His 
hair, merely brushed back from the 
forehead, was thick, curly, and shot 
through with gray. The face was 


‘round and ruddy, with a network of 


fine little laugh wrinkles running back 
from each eye. 

Seated opposite the handcuff king on 
this particular occasion was a young, 
alert-looking chap of about twenty-five, 
who seemed strangely out of place in 
Efcher’s. His blond hair and clean- 
cut features were unusual in a habitué 
of the little tea house; while the fact 
that he dropped two pieces of sugar 
into his tea the moment it was poured 
out, instead of taking a cube into his 
hand and nibbling it with each sip, 
showed that he was a stranger to tea- 
room custom. 

“You gave me a pretty bad scare to- 
night, Sid,” Baroni was saying, as he 
poured himself a second cup of the 
steaming beverage. “How many times 
have I told you that after you bring 
that shoulder strap around you must 
only pretend to fasten it. We nearly 
got into trouble in Philadelphia last 
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Kate stared in awe at the great sections of scenery 
which reared up high over her head. 
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week and here you go pulling 
the same stunt again.” 

Sid flashed a frank, innocent 
smile. “Honest, profess, I didn’t 
mean to do it,” he protested. 
“But [ had just left Kate out 
in the lobby before going up on 
the stage and I guess she was 
about the only thing I carried 
on my mind.” 

An expression of dismay ap- 
peared on the handcuff king’s 
face. “Now it’s a Kate!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“But this is different,” Sid 
said warmly. “I’m just crazy 
about this little girl Why 
she’s———” 

Baroni put up his hand, palm 
outward, in a gesture that he had 
for silencing a noisy audience. 

“Love is a wonderful thing,” 
he said, suddenly becoming seri- 
ous, “But you’ve got to keep it 
out of my strait-jacket. Either 
that or marry the girl. Then 
you can forget her with a clear 
conscience.” 

“Marry her is exactly what 
I’m going to do,” Sid assured the 
handcuff king. “Just as soon as 
[ can dig up a regular job, some 
place where I can come home 
every night and find Kate in the 
kitchen, turning over a juicy sir- 
loin with one hand and mashing 
the potatoes with the other. 

“First you must get a job 

that pays you enough to get 
married on,’ Baroni said, 
“and that isn’t going to be so 
easy. As long as you work 
for me,” he went on, “you're 
sure of a good salary and a 
chance to open with an act of 
your own some day. That’s 
the way I started. I traveled 
with Sleeson for three years 
and got the ‘business’ down 
pat. Now I'll teach you.” 

















Sid shook his head. 

“I hope you don’t think it’s lack of 
appreciation,” he said earnestly; “but 
the handcuff game just doesn’t appeal 
to me.” 

“I’m sorry,” Baroni said with a 


whimsical smile. “The old ’cuffs have 
brought me too many good things for 
me to say anything against them. But 
if they don’t strike you that way, I 
guess that settles it. This new flame 
of yours must sure be some girl!” he 
ended up, suddenly changing the sub- 
ject. “Why don’t you bring her back- 
stage to-morrow night and let me meet 
her ?” 

“I surely will,” Sid said. “I know 
Kate’s wild to be introduced to ‘The 
Greatest Handcuff Manipulator on the 
American Stage.’ She’s told me so her- 
self, hundreds of times.” 

Which remark so pleased the worthy 
Thespian to whom it was addressed that 
he immediately refilled the cups and 
ordered two more portions of Ef- 
cher’s famous almond cakes—with real 
almonds. 

For every one of us, young or time- 
worn, fat or gaunt, gay or sober, blond, 
bleached, or bald, the stage has a sort 
of hypnotic fascination. Perhaps it is 
because we really know so little about 
it—or because we think we know so 
much. 

Whatever the reason, Sid’s new girl 
was no exception to the general rule. 
Circumstances had conspired to make 
her a stenographer in a lawyer’s office, 
but it would have taken a “silver- 
tongued” orator a full month to talk 
Kate out of her hallucination that ex- 
ercising her fingers on a typewriter was 
less suited to her peculiar temperament 
than exercising her lower extremities 
on the stage of some Broadway theater. 

And Kate’s appearance helped along 
the delusion. Her little oval fage, 
framed by blond wavy curls, was ex- 
quisite in its contour. A Cupid’s bow 
of a mouth, a straight little nose, blue 
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eyes which looked out demurely from 
under long lashes, these made an en- 
semble that any actress would gladly 
have claimed for her own. Add that 
Kate was five feet tall, seemed to weigh 
all of ninety pounds, and appeared to 
be dressed chiefly in frilly lace and rib- 
bons, and you can readily understand 
the sort of talk-fest said orator would 
be up against. 

Perhaps this thumb-print sketch of 
Kate will also help to explain why it 
was that she agreed so readily to Sid’s 
suggestion, made over the telephone 
after his talk with Baroni, to meet him 
the following night in front ef the Ma- 
jestic Theater. 

Prompt at the appointed hour, Kate, 
looking frillier than ever in a rose-col- 
ored evening gown and blue cape, stood 
in the lobby of the Majestic. She had 
just begun shaping a little speech of 
censure to Sid for his tardiness when 
he came hurrying toward her through 
the crowds which blocked the doorway. 
He reached her side and looked down 
at her admiringly. 

“You sure are easy to look at, Katie 
girl!” he said with that pride of owner- 
ship in his voice which only a youth in 
love can command. “I’m sorry I’m 
late,” he added by way of apology, as 
he noted the pout on Kate’s lips. “Ba- 
roni and I went over a new piece of 
business that took longer than we 
thought it would. Now let’s get,out of 
here before some of these people get 
to know my classic profile too well.” 

Around the corner, sandwiched in be- 
tween two dreary-looking brownstone 
houses, a little half-open door cast a 
ruddy glow of light into the deserted 
street. To this beacon Sid led the way. 
After a moment’s walk they finally 
paused directly in its path, and Kate, 
looking up, was able to make out the 
words “STAGE ENTRANCE?” painted 
on the weather-beaten slat above the 
entrance. 

Sid whispered a word to the burly 
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individual who stood on guard and was 
permitted to take Kate past the sacred 
portal. A little walk through a musty 
passageway and they were in back of 
the stage. Kate stared in awe at the 
great sections of scenery which reared 
up high over her head. In the dim 
light they resembled huge monsters of 
some prehistoric period. 

Seemingly at home in the half-dark 
labyrinth, Sid led his girl direct to a 
little room, the largest of several which 
occupied one corner of the stage. The* 
door was closed, but the light stream- 
ing from a wide crack at the bottom 
showed the room to be occupied. Sid 
knocked. 

“Come in,” sang out a jovial voice. 
Sid, motioning Kate to follow him, 
pushed open the door. The sudden 
transition from the darkened stage to 
the brilliant-lighted dressing room made 
Kate blink gonfusedly for a few mo- 
ments. As her eyes became accus- 
tomed to the glare, she saw that it was 
caused-by a dozen or so electric bulbs 
which served as a frame for a dress- 
ing-table mirror. 

In front of this mirror sat a man 
in shirt sleeves; collarless, and with the 


.marks of a vigorous rubbing still show- 


ing on his face and neck. Before Kate 
could take in more of her surround- 
ings, Sid had brought her to the dress- 
ing table, and she heard him saying: 

“Thjs is Kate, professor. The little 
girl you’ve heard me talking so much 
about.” Then, turning to her, Sid went 
on: “And this is Professor Baroni, 
Kate. The man you’ve also heard me 
talking so much about.” 

Kate put ont ong of her hands and 
it immediately disappeared into the 
handcuff king’s palm. She raised her 
eyes to Baroni and murmured some- 
thing about being “pleased to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“I certainly am glad to meet you, 
too,” Baroni assured her. “I’ve been 
hearing so much about ‘Kate’ that I 


feel as if wefwere merely renewing an 
old friendship.” 

And to judge by the way Baroni then 
and there assumed charge, one would 
really believe that he was in truth merely 
renewing an old friendship. He ini- 
tiated Kate into the mysteries of the 
make-up box, explained all the different 
“props” used in his act, dug into his 
trunk and produced a varied assort- 
ment of handcuffs, and, all in all, so 
monopolized her time that Sid, except 
for the few words he had used in mak- 
ing the introductions, found himself un- 
able to get a syllable in edgeways. 

But even the cruelest torture must 
come to an end, and Sid heaved a sigh 
of relief as he saw Baroni glance to- 
ward the little clock on the table. 

“Golly! Is it as late as all that?” 
the handcuff king exclaimed. ‘Guess 
I’ll have to get into my duds right away 
quick. If you two children will run 
along,” he added in a fatherly tone of 
voice, “I’ll get myself prepared for the 
slaughter, and then both of you can 
meet me at Efcher’s after the show. 
And remember,” he warned Sid in an 
aside, as Kate crossed’ the threshold, 
“when you bring that shoulder strap 
around, don’t fasten it.” 

Not long afterward, from her seat 
next to Sid’s in the fifth row of the 
orchestra, Kate watched the first four 
“turns” @itter on and flitter off again 
without showing the slightest bit of en- 
thusiasm. She was waiting for Ba- 
roni, and all that came before his ap- 
pearance was merely something to be 
endured. At last the longed-for mo- 
ment arrived. The call boy came out 
and slipped a new sign into the large 
frame which stood on an easel at one 
side of the stage. The orchestra broke 
into the strains of “Hail to the Chief” 
and the curtain rose disclosing a velvet 
drape with the sjngle word “BARONI” 
outlined in gold across it. There was 
a ripple of applause, followed by a per- 
fect ovation when Baroni, resplendent 
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in his dress suit, his sash, and his med- 
als, parted the draperies and stepped 
out upon the stage. 

The applause having subsided, Ba- 
roni began the little introductory speech 
so familiar to all who have seen his act. 
Then followed a five-minute demon- 
stration of the ease with which a man 
could escape from even the most in- 
genious handcuffs. This was followed 
by the famous “chain-and-bag” trick, in 
which Baroni, heavily manacled, al- 
lowed himself to be tied into a burlap 
bag. In a little over eight minutes he 
parted the screen which had been placed 
around the bag and, apparently none 
the worse after his struggle in the close 





all the different props used in his act, and dug into-his trunk and produced 
a varied assortment of handcuffs. 





confinement, 
stage. 

Now came the real half of the act. 
With a silencing gesture to the musi- 
cians, Baroni stepped forward to make 
his nightly offer of one thousand dol- 
lars to the person who could so fasten 
him as to make escape impossible 
within a period of twenty minutes. 

He had scarcely started to speak, 
however, when some person occupying 
an orchestra seat interrupted him by 
yelling out in a strident voice: 

“I’ve got something here that will 
settle your hash to-night!” 

A moment’s surprised silence fell on 
the audience, followed immediately by 


stepped out the 


upon 
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hisses from all parts of the house. Ba- 
roni alone, it seemed, remained calm. 
He put up his hand in a bid for silence 
and went on with his speech. But the 
same voice soon broke in again with: 

“That’s all just taffy, old man! Cut 
it short!” 

Again the interruption was met by 
hisses, and again Baroni motioned for 
silence. But this tiffe, before resum- 
ing his talk, the handcuff king fixed his 
eye on the disturber. 

“Listen, young fellow,” he said in a 
calm, unruffled voice. ‘“‘You’re welcome 
to come up on the stage and bind me 
with any instrument you may have 
brought with you. But you’ve got to 
allow me to finish my challenge.” 

To this gentle reprimand, couched in 
the suavest of tones, the intruder made 
no reply, and once more the professor 
resumed, There was no further inter- 
ruption until Baroni had almost con- 
cluded his speech. Then the same 
harsh voice was again heard. 

“Why the devil don’t you stow all 
that gab?” it demanded querulously. 

By now the audience was thoroughly 
aroused. Cries of “Put him out” came 
from all parts of the theater. Baroni 
seemed to be the only calm person in 
the house. He miade his silence-com- 
pelling gesture and then, in a more 
severe tone than he had used on the 
first occasion, said to his tormentor: 

“IT always explain my challenge be- 
fore allowing any one up on the stage. 
But you seem to be in such a hurry to 
get my money that I’m going to make 
an exception. You can come up right 
now and get the matter off your chest.” 

The sympathy of the audience was 
all with the handcuff king, and when 
the person who had been the cause of 
the trouble, now disclosed as a. mere 
stripling of a boy with tousled hair 
and unkempt clothing, stumbled up on 
the stage, he was roundly hissed. For 
a moment-he stood abashed and waited 
for the hostile sounds to die down. 


Then, from an old valise which he had 
carried up with him he took what ap- 
peared to be a piece of burlap. Buy 
when he held it up and the audience 
had an opportunity to see the heavy 
straps and buckles, those who had spent 
any time at all in hospitals recognized 
the instrument as a regulation strait- 
jacket. 

Baroni, on inviting the youth up on 
the stage, had walked to one side and 
from there watched the proceedings. 
No sooner did he catch sight of the 
strait-jacket, however, than he imme- 
diately stepped forward to the foot- 
lights again, raised his hand, and said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: My chal- 
lenge bars all body-confining  in- 
stru 4 

At this point the man with the strait- 
jacket thrust himself forward. 

“There he goes!” he yelled. “He sees 
his thousand slipping away and here 
comes the alibi. I’m an ambulance 
driver and I’ve been told that this fel- 
low could get out of anything. I lug 
this thing up here and now the-old bird 
is trying to hedge.” 

The man paused for breath. Baroni, 
taking advantage of the silence, imme- 
diately stepped up front. 

“The terms of my challenge,” he be- 
gan, “state that no body-confining in- 
strument is i 

Again the ambulance driver tried to 
interrupt, but Baroni, evidently fast los- 
ing his patience, thrust him to one side. 

“My challenge does not include body- 
confining instruments,” he repeated, 
“but to oblige our anxious friend [ will 
consent to being fastened into the con- 
trivance he has brought with him.” 

Without further ado the ambulance 
driver got to work. He faced Baroni 
toward the footlights, walked around 
in back of him, and then suddenly 
snapped the jacket over his chest. Sev- 
eral people in the audience began to hiss 
at this unnecessary viciousness, but 
Baroni motioned them to be still. 

















“T’ve agreed to this,” he managed to 
get across between gasps, “and the man 
has a right to fasten me as tightly as 
he can.” 

After about five minutes of pulling, 
tugging, and tightening, the ambulance 
driver was evidently satisfied that the 
strait-jacket was as secure as human 
strength could get it. With a final jerk 
at the last of the many straps he stepped 
to one side of the stage, a broad grin 
on his face. 

Baroni stood for a moment as the 
man left him.: Then, no doubt in an 
effort to relieve the compression, he 
dropped to his knees. A short period 
in this position and he threw himself 
at full length on the floor. His efforts 
now seemed a trifle more successful. 
Slowly and by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, the body straps were slipped off, 
each loosening being greeted by vocifer- 
ous applause from the audience. In ex- 
agtly seventeen minutes from the mo- 
ment he had been strapped in, Baroni, 
a free man, rose shakingly to his feet 
and accepted with a breathless bew the 
plaudits of the audience. 

His contrivance having failed in its 
purpose, the discomfited ambulance 
driver grabbed up the valise, leaped into 
the aisle, and slunk out of a side exit. 

When Baroni, looking little the worse 
for his terrific bout with the strait- 
jacket, reached Efcher’s place, he found 
Sid and Kate already occupying seats 
at his favorite corner table. As he drew 
close to the pair, he was surprised to 
note that Kate, to judge by her flushed 
cheeks and emphatic gestures, was evi- 
dently reprimanding Sid in no uncertain 
manner. 

“True love runs about as smooth as 
a Hackensack horse car,” was Baroni’s 
thought, as he coughed slightly to an- 
nounce his arrival. 

At the sound both Kate and Sid 
glanced up. As he stood directly in 
her line of vision, Kate caught sight 
of Baroni first. With a glad cry she 
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jumped up from her seat and ran to- 
ward him. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see that you’re 
all right!” she said. “I thought Sid had 
surely hurt you.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Baroni, leading 
Kate back to her seat. “Sid must be 
the roughneck and I the gentleman. 
Otherwise the audience might start 
rooting for the ambulance driver to 
really win the thousand—and then 
where would the act be?” 

“But he needn’t have been as cruel 
as he was to-night,” Kate persisted, 
after Baroni had settled down in his 
chair. “Why, I thought he was going 
to break one of your ribs when he 
started pulling that old thing so tight!” 


Webster’s dictionary gives as the 
meaning of the word jealousy: “the 
state of being revengeful on account of 
fickle treatment,” and if old Noah Web- 
ster, from the great beyond, possessed 
the power to look into Sid’s heart as he 
sat huddled up in his chair listening 
to the sympathy his best girl was lav- 
ishing on Baroni, that ancient lexicog- 
rapher would have been fully war- 
ranted in complimenting himself on the 
correctness of the definition. 

Sid stood it as long as he could, and 
then, in an effort to get his eyes off the 
faces of Baroni and Kate, he let his 
gaze stray over to the far wall of 
Efcher’s, where hung suspended one of 
the advance posters used by the hand- 
cuff king to advertise his act. 

“ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
REWARD?” screeched the headline, in 
six-inch, blood-red letters. 

As Sid drank in the familiar words 
on the poster, there sprang full-fledged 
into his mind an idea, the carrying out 
of which, if it could be so managed 
as to appear accidental, seemed to hold 
forth a promise of ample relief to his 
injured feelings. 

On the following night, Sid, a look 
of grim determination clouding his usu- 
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ally smiling face, took his accustomed 
seat in the orchestra of the Majestic. 
In due time the curtain rose on Baroni’s 
act. The “business” ran on in the same 
way as during the previous nights of 
the week. The ten hundred-dollar bills 
were placed in the silver tray; the chal- 
lenge was started, interrupted, and 
started again; and finally Sid came up 
on the stage and began bundling the 
handcuff king into the strait-jacket. 

“Watch out for those straps,” Ba- 
roni cautioned in a whisper. “You’ve 
got them too tight.” 

Sid evidently failed to hear the warn- 
ing, for he went right on pulling the 
straps across Baroni’s broad back until 
they were almost to the breaking point. 
Then he stepped to one side, a sinister 
scowl replacing the grin he usually wore 
at this stage of the proceedings. 

Five minutes passed with the audi- 
ence behind Baroni to the last seat in 
the gallery; ten minutes went by and 
not a strap had been loosened, although 
the audience still applauded each stren- 
uous effort. Fifteen minutes slipped 
past. Baroni had not even succeeded 
in freeing an arm. The applause 
ceased. A sense of something gone 
wrong, of some slip in the cog, seemed 
to fill the audience. Sixteen, seventeen, 
zighteen minutes. Timepieces were 
now out on all sides, and a strange 
silence fell over the house. 

At the twentieth minute Baroni, who 
had been rolling about the floor in what 
seemed a last mad effort to throw off 
the strait-jacket, motioned with his 
head toward one of the wings. Imme- 
diately two stage hands came forward 
and helped the handcuff king to his feet. 
Another gesture, and one of them hur- 
ried out, returning presently with a 
glass of water, which he lifted to Ba- 
roni’s lips. 

Then the handcuff king motioned for 
Sid to come to him. 

“I acknowledge myself defeated,” 
Baroni said in a loud, clear voice, “and 
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you have won the thousand dollars. 
Will you please remove the strait- 
jacket ?” 

No sooner were his arms free than 
Baroni stepped to the silver tray, took 
up the ten one-hundred dollar bills it 
contained, and, advancing to the foot- 
lights, said: 

“My offer has been won by this 
young man. He has succeeded in fas- 
tening me in such a way that I found 
it impossible to escape. .I now wish 
to present him with the forfeit money, 
one thousand dollars in cash.” 

Then Baroni motioned for the cur- 
tain and, as it slowly descended, he 
bowed to an audience which had sud- 
denly become hushed. 

Baroni reached his dressing room 
and sank heavily into a chair. He had 
just reached for the cold-cream box 
when there was a knock at the door. 

“Walk in,” he said, assuming that it 
was the stage manager come to find out 
what had caused the change of “busi- 
ness.” 

Instead, the door opened and Sid, 
still carrying the valise, stepped in. 
Baroni flashed a feeble smile of greet- 
ing and motioned to a seat. Sid, ignor- 
ing the gesture, rushed over to where 
the handcuff king was sitting and 
dropped down on his knees before him. 

“I’m sorry, profess, I’m sorry,” he 
kept repeating hysterically. 

Baroni remained silent during the 
outburst, contenting himself with gently 
patting the shoulder of the boy who 
knelt before him. 

Sid finally lapsed into silence, and it 
was then that Baroni, in a quiet, sooth- 
ing voice, began to speak. 

“Tt was too bad, Siddie boy, but I 
knew that Kate was bound to get all 
mixed up with that shoulder strap if 
she didn’t watch out. You’re going to 
keep the thousand, though,” he went 
on. “At the end of the season I in- 
tended giving you a little something, 
anyhow, for the good work you’ve done, 





































Just because the season ended a little 
sooner than I thought is no excuse for 
me to change my mind.” 

Sid, conscience-stricken, tried to 
stammer out a refusal of the money. 
But Baropi was evidently in no mood 
to be trifled with. He lifted the boy up 
and made him place the bills in his 
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“Are you sure I’m tied up tight?” Baroni asked seriously. 


pocket. Then he put out his hand. 
There was a quick handshake, and be- 
fore Sid could choke down the lump 
that had come into his throat when he 
tried to say “Good-by,” the handcuff 
king had pushed him gently toward the 
door of the dressing room. 

“Run along, Siddie boy,” Baroni said, 
all the affection he felt for his little 
assistant vibrant in his voice. “I’m go- 
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ing to try for a booking with the Clover 
Leaf circuit out West and then come 
East again with a new act. Write me 
in care of Efcher’s and tell me how 
everything turns out.” 

Another handshake, another pat on 
the shoulder, and Sid found himself in 
the little passageway leading to the 
stage entrance. He started for the 
street, a dull, choking pain in his throat 
and a mist before his eyes. 

The gilded Cupid-clock which stood 











on the ice box in the little kichenette 
had just struck the hour of six when 
the downstairs bell began to ring furi- 
ously. Then there came a sound as 
if some one were running up the steps 
four at a time. Kate, busy preparing 
supper, hurriedly wiped her hands on 
her apron and ran to the door. She 
was just in time to open it for Sid’s 
wild rush, 
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“What’s wrong!” Kate gasped, look- 
ing over Sid’s shoulder to see by whom 
he was being pursued. 

“Baroni’s in town,” Sid answered ex- 
citedly. “He just got in after spend- 
ing eight months out West. Called me 
up as soon as he got off the train. He’s 
coming up here for dinner to-night and 
he’ll be here in an hour. Tell me what 
‘extras’ you want and I'll jump right 
down for them!” 

There was a few moments’ animated 
discussion and finally Sid, his head full 
of divers instructions as to what to buy, 
how much to buy, and where to buy, 
was taking four steps at a time on the 
way to the shops. 

Promptly at seven, Baroni walked 
into the ornate hall of the Alcazar 
Apartments and pushed the little button 
under the card bearing the name of Sid- 
ney Colby. His ring was immediately 
answered by the clicking of the door 
latch. Baroni pushed open the door, 
but before he had walked five feet there 
was a streak on the staircase and Sid, 
with a whoop of welcome, had grabbed 
him in a bear hug. At the top of the 
staircase Kate joined the reception com- 
mittee, and the handcuff king was led 
into the Colby flat in a manner which 
left no doubt as to his welcome. 

After supper, Kate, refusing all 
proffers of help, went into the kitchen 
to clear away the dishes, leaving Sid 
and Baroni alone to talk over old times. 
Sid brought out cigars and, between 
puffs, the men discussed the various 
changes that a year had brought. Sud- 
denly, during a lull in the conversation, 
Sid reached under the davenport upon 
which he was sitting and brought out 
an old battered valise. 

“Remember this?” he asked, holding 
it up for Baroni’s inspection. 

“Tt surely looks familiar,” the hand- 
cuff king answered with a smile. 

“And maybe this will look still more 
familiar,” Sid said, opening the valise 
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and taking from it the strait-jacket he 
had used in the days when he was Ba- 
roni’s assistant, 

Baroni grinned at sight of the con- 
traption. 

“You bet I remember that old jig- 
ger!” the handcuff king said. ‘Many 
a good sweat the darn thing used to 
give me. Thank Heaven, my new act 
doesn’t call for a strait-jacket,” he went 
on, “for I’d never be able to get into 
one, much less out of it.” 

Then, as if seized with a sudden 
whim, Baroni continued : 

“Do you know, I think a year on that 
Western circuit has fattened me up con- 
siderably. Just try that jacket on me 
for the fun of it, Sid. And fasten it 


as tight as you can, across the shoulders 
and everywhere else.” 

With a laugh, Sid rose to his feet 
and proceeded to bind up Baroni as he 
used to back in the old days. 

“Pull the shoulder straps as far as 


they’ll go,’ Baroni insisted, as Sid 
reached those old-time trouble-makers. 

Anxious to please, Sid did exactly as 
he was bidden. 

“Are you sure I’m tied up tight?” 
Baroni asked seriously. 

“Positive,” Sid assured him. “You’re 
done up better than ever. Kate’s cook- 
ing has added about an inch to my arm 
muscle and I’ve given you the benefit 
of it.” 

“Then watch me closely,” Baroni 
said, a curious smile on his lips. 

And while Sid, wondering, kept his 
eyes fixed on what was taking place, 
Baroni brought his left elbow sharp 
up against the side of the strait-jacket. 
Instantly all the straps loosened, the 
contraption slipped off, and Baroni, a 
free man, stepped forward, the same 
curious smile still on his face. 

“How the devil did that happen?” Sid 
cried out in astonishment. 

“Why, there’s a little lever right un- 
der here,” Baroni explained, picking the 
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strait-jacket up from the floor and 
pointing out the hidden contrivance. 
“All I’ve got to do is press against it 
with my elbow and all the straps loosen 
up. I had that lever put there to get 
the best of the wise old bird in nearly 
every audience who has a hunch that 
my assistant isn’t strapping me in hard 
enough, and comes up on the stage to 
do the honors himself.” 

“Tf that lever was there all the time, 
why the deuce didn’t you use it on the 
—on the ” Sid began to stammer 
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in confusion, and finally stopped short 
without ending the sentence. 

“T didn’t want to,” Baroni answered. — 
“You didn’t know it, but I caught sight 
of the man-eating expression on your 
face while you were looking at that 
*‘THOUSAND-DOLLAR-REWARD’ 
poster in Efcher’s. It assured™me that 
Kate really meant something to you, so 
I decided to do what history shows us 
all kings have done in a pinch: I flipped 
off my crown and then got out from 
under.” 





THE MIRROR 


WHEN you are gone away, before the glass 

[ stand, and look, bewildered, at the lass 
That past the gilded‘ bordering I see 
Shyly lean forward. She is not like me; 
Her eyes are shining, and her mouth curves sweet 
As women’s in old miniatures, who were 


Loved greatly. 


With her breath her ruffles stir 


Beneath the hands held frightened on her breast, 
And, like the eyes of one who, long a-quest, 
linds in this hour her Grail, are her still eyes. 
Silent I stand and watch her slow smile grow. 


Life’s radiance is hers. 


If I could know 


What secret thought it is that lights her face 
As if a passing torch had left its glow 


Upon it still! 


Her gladness fills this place. 


[look at her and wish that she would speak ; 
Impulsively [ lean to touch her cheek ; 

And, as we reach our hands, unknowing why, 
To those who have joy, begging, so do I 
Reach out my hands to her, and she in vain, 

As always, reaches hers to me again. 

Then lightly on_the lips I kiss her, gay. 

Then we both laugh—and then I turn away. 





Mary CArotyn DAVIES. 
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Thus They Reason 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Irene Van Valkenburg 


Enter the Younc Man. 

(He walks about impatiently as he 
waits for the young woman.) 

Younc Man: I am going to try a 
different plan to-night.. I shall be as 
cold and as distant as she. I will be 
brutal. That’s what pleases women— 
brutality. And I won’t make love to 
her (almost violently) not under any 
circumstances. 

Enter the Younc Woman. 

YounGc WoMAN (smiling distantly) : 
How are you, Edward? (Extends a 
languid hand.) 

Younc Man (without 
How are you, Judith? 

Younc Woman (to herself): 
so he’s still grouchy. 
nasty as he can be. 

Younc Man: Do you care to go to 
the theater? 

YounG WomMAN (without interest) : 
What theater? 

Younc Man (to himself): I can’t 
stand that indifferent attitude. Why 
do women always think it so effective? 
(To her) Oh, any theater. I suppose 
there is not much worth while in town. 
Next week when 1] go to New York 
I'll be able to see a few good shows. 

YounGc WoMAN (taking alarm): Are 
you going away next week? (To her- 


feeling) : 
Oh, 


I can be just as 


Characters: 
A Younc Man. 


A Younc Woman. 


Scene: 


The drawing-room of the young 
woman’s home, 


Evening. 


self) That was a mistake. I shouldn’t 
have appeared to care. 

YounGc Man (to himself): Aha! I 
did get a rise out of her. (To her) 
Yes, for a few weeks—or possibly 
months. I need relaxation and stimu- 
lus. I’m getting stodgy here. 

Younc Woman (sweetly): I really 
believe you are, Edward. Your last 
story was—well, it wabbled. 

Younc Man (hurriedly): Yes, New 
York is what I need. (Showing pho- 
tograph) Here is the girl who plays the 
lead in Woods’ new show. Used to 
know her years ago—been correspond- 
ing rather regularly lately. Good look- 
ing, isn’t she? 

Younc Woman (to herself): He is 
trying to make me jealous. That’s a 
good sign. (To him) Charming. One 
might call her exotic, I suppose. That 
is the type of woman men think fasci- 
nating, isn’t it? 

Younc Man: Yes, and the type a 
man never forgets. Ah-hum! If she 
is at all as she used to be I shall have 
a gay time in New York. 

Younc Woman: I suppose she is 
even gayer than she used to be. (To 
herself) I don’t care, I’m not going to 
pretend that I approve of actresses. 

Younc Man (to himself): I’m on 














the right tack; she’s getting catty. (To 
her) You mustn’t misunderstand. ; She 
is a splendid girl—good family and all 
that! Of course, she has very advanced 
views—she even believes in treating a 
man in a perfectly natural manner. In- 
difference in a woman, you know, is 
something a man cannot tolerate, and 
yet most of them think it is their strong- 
est weapon. 

YounG Woman: Yes, we use it as 
a weapon—not bait. 

Younc Man (to himself): | Oh, 
damn! Now what am I going to say? 
(To her) The very attractive woman, 
of course, neyer needs a weapon. 

YounG WoMAN (to herself): Am I 
really losing him? I will be still more 
indifferent. (To him, very politely) 
How does your story progress? 

Younc Man: Not very well. In 
fact, I’ve stopped working on it. 
(Laughs.) The heroine got too trouble- 
some. (To himself) Now she is going 
to be interesting. 

YounGc Woman (to herself): Now 
he’s interested. T’ll keep him talking 
about himself. (To him) They always 
do get troublesome, don’t they? But I 
thought you understood this particular 
heroine so well? 

Younc Man: I’ve found that I 
don’t understand her. I don’t under- 
stand her at all. (To himself) I’ve 
said enough. I won't follow her lead. 
(To her) Perhaps you have forgotten 
that I modeled her on you. (To him- 
self) Dammit! Why did I spoil it? 

YounGc Woman: So you did. And 
yotf understand me, don’t you? You 
always said we understood each other 
so well. 

Younc Man (to himself): I don’t 
believe that was sarcasm. (To her) 
Did I ever say anything so trite as that? 

YounGc WomMAN (laughing): You al- 
ways say trite things to me, Edward. I 
suppose it is because we know each other 
so thoroughly that there is no use try- 
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ing to be clever. Sometimes you even — 
take your ‘conversation from your 
stories! (To herself) He must be con- 
vinced now that I don’t care anything: 
about him. 

Younc Man (extremely, out of 
sorts): How I must have bored you, 
Judith! Forcing you to listen to repe- 
titions of my trite stories! (Rising) 
You will be glad to have me out of the. 
way fora year. By the way, I suppose 
this is good-by ? 

‘ Younc Woman: A year! I thought 
you said a month. (To herself) So I’ve 
lost him! 

YounG Man: Possibly I did, but— 
{ think I shall stay there indefinitely. 
I have nothing to keep me here—no 
ties of any kind. (To himself) Um 
putting it over, all right! 

Younc Woman: And of course life 
is much gayer there. 

Younc Man: Much. (To himself) 
She is an iceberg. Why should I want 
to marry her? I don’t believe I do. 

Younc WoMAN (in an uncertain 
voice): We seem to be back at the be- 
ginning of our conversation. 

Younc MAN (to himself): Tl have 
to be more brutal. (To her) I have 
enjoyed knowing you, Judith. [ really 
learned a great deal about the feminine 
temperament from ‘you. You didn’t 
disappoint me once. 

Younc Woman: 
mean? 

Younc Man: Even on this, our last 
night together, you run true to form. 

Younc Woman: What do you 
mean ? 

YounG Man: When you find a man 
who will not fall in love with you, you 
try to pique him,with your indifference. 
That is what your great-great-grand- 
mother did, Judith! 

Younc Woman: Why, you are in- 
sulting! (To herself) Why does he 
hate me? He shall never know J care! 

Younc Man: Why can’t you be 


What do you 
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‘natural this once? Why don’t you ad- 
mit that you hate to see me go? (To 
himself) Now I am asserting myself. 
This ought to rouse her. 

Younc Woman: Good-by. 

Younc Man: I suppose you would 
never, under any circumstances, admit 
that you love me? 

Younc Woman (to herself): He 
has lost his respect for me! He sees 
through my indifference. (To him) 
Very well. If you crave the assurance 
that you are loved, I don’t mind saying 
that I am infatuated with you. Now 
run along to New York. 

Younc Man (to himself): It 
doesn’t see to faze her. But they 
say this is the right system. (To her) 
Queer, the idea women have that they 
must eternally play a game! Why can’t 
they be honest about love? 

YounGc Woman (to herself): Why 
does he keep this up? I don’t under- 
stand him at all. (To him) We make 
a game of love because that is what 
men expect. You will, I suppose, give 
us credit for understanding you. 

Younc Man: Yes, that is where you 
fail. We love to~be misunderstood. 
(To himself) That was rather clever. 

Younc Woman: That was smart of 
you, Edward. I dare say that some day 


I shall be proud to acknowledge that I 
am the heroine of all your stories. 

Younc Man: You will share that 
pride with some dozen others. (To 
himself) It’s no use. I can’t make her 
care for me. 

YounG Woman (to herself): I can’t 
stand this any longer. (To him) 
G-good-by. I—I never want to see you 
ag-ag (Weeps.) 

Younc Man: Why, Judith, darling! 
Don’t cry, dearie! I’m an awful brute, 
but I didn’t mean a word of it! 

Younc WoMAN: You—you inferred 
that I—that I And I’m not, at all! 

Younc Man (taking her in his 
arms): Not what, dear? 

YounG Woman (her head on his 
shoulder): Not in love with you! 

Younc Man: Of course you’re not, 
dearest! I told you I am a brute. For- 
give me, Judith, but I have loved you 
for a long time, and you have been so 
cold to me! Judith, shall we go to New 
York on our honeymoon? 

Younc Woman: Yes, dear—dear! 

Younc Man (to himself): Well! 
Brutality is what they want, all right! 
I worked it. 

Younc WoMAN (to herself): At 
last! But I guess indifference always 
brings them round. 


~— SSss-- 
THE CRESCENT MOON 


T was a phantom all the day, 


As pale as mist, 


Touched with the faintest breath of gray 


And amethyst. 


But when the purple shadows came 


And, like a flower, 


The sunset opened buds of flame, 


In that dim hour 


It was a golden lamp for Love. 
I saw it there 
Across the dusky shining of 
My lover’s hair! 
ELLEN MARGARET JANSON. 
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The Closed Door 


By Clara Frances McIntyre 


FURMAN 


A daring, unusual plan it was, but she thought she could go through with 
it. And then a door intervened—the one door that made it all impossible. 


FAINT beam of late winter after- 
noon sun slanted in at the win- 
dow, across a couch where it 

picked out some gold stitches in a 
tumbled cover of Chinesey pattern, past 
a chair whose mahogany legs showed a 
thin veil of dust, down to a pair of 
expensive shoes, run over at the heel, 
which lay in the middle of the floor. 

The fire in the little fireplace was 
almost out. Now and then there was 
a feeble snap from the blackened logs, 
as the last sparks died. Except for 
that, there was absolute quiet, until sud- 
denly the doorbell jangled through the 
stillness. After a moment of waiting, 
the shrill note was repeated. 

At the first sound of the bell, there 
had been a stir on the couch. At the 
second peal, the woman who had been 
lying there kicked the cover into a still 
more tumbled heap, and swung her Teet 
to the floor. Yawning, she rescued a 
few stray hairpins from the depths of 
the pillows and stuck them into her 
rather disheveled light hair. Still 
yawning, she rose and went slowly 
through the room to the front door. 

The man who followed her, as she 
came back into the room, hardly fitted 
into the surroundings. Tall, slender, a 
little stooped, he had the look of a 
scholar, of a man whose main interest 


was in thought rather than action. He 
laid his hat on the table, avoiding with 
careful unconcern a little pile of ciga- 
rette ashes which lay on the dark wood. 
As he sat down in the chair which she 
indicated, he took off his eyeglasses and 
polished them rather nervously. 

The woman, too, for a moment, 
seemed a trifle embarrassed. She 
glanced back of her to see if she had 
kicked the shoes far enough under the 
couch to conceal them; then her eyes 
fell to her pink bedroom slippers, con- 
spicuous under her rumpled dark-blue 
velvet skirt, and she laughed out 
frankly. 

“You’ve caught me at my frowsiest,” 
she said. “If I had known you were 
coming, I should have prepared.” 

The man wiped his eyeglasses again. 
He was plainly less at his ease than she. 

“I suppose,” he began hesitatingly, 
“you wonder—why I am here.” 

“Why shouldn’t you be?” she re- 
joined cheerfully. “The fact that we 
were married for a good many years 
is no reason why you shouldn’t make 
a friendly call.” 

“We are still married, Emily.” 

He did not look at her as he said this, 
and there was a rather set expression 
about his mouth which showed rfe- 
pressed feeling. 
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“Yes, unfortunately. ~ I’m sure I 
don’t see why. You've had plenty of 
excuse for a divorce. Did you, by any 
chance, come to talk about that to-day ?” 

He shook his head. Then, as if his 
mind were pursuing a path of its own, 
quite unaffected by her words, he 
asked : 

“Are you really happy here?” 

“Perfectly happy,” she answered 
with cheerful promptness. “Inciden- 
tally, you may be interested to know 
that my readings are beginning to pay. 
Pretty soon I shall be independent, and 
that will be a relief.” Her brow wrin- 
kled slightly. “It isn’t quite fair—to 
be living apart from you and still be 
taking your money. I don’t like it.” 

Again he seemed to be paying little 
attention to her immediate words, but 
to be following up his own train of 
thought. 

“What do you have here,” he asked 
slowly, “that you didn’t have before?” 

She stretched her pink-shod feet out 
toward the dying fire, and laughed com- 
fortably. 

“Freedom,” she said. “I get up as 
late as I please, I say whatever F please, 
I go wherever I want to, and I stay 
as long as I like.” 

“It seems to me,” he returned, “that 
those are things you always did.” 

There was a little sharpness in her 
voice as she answered him, though her 
face and manner were still serene. 

“T did them, perhaps. But I knew 
all the time you didn’t want me to.” 

“Are you quite fair to me, Emily?” 

“Have you been quite fair to me?’ 
The question came with sudden heat, 
but she went on more quietly. 

“Have you forgotten how young I 
was when you married me? Only nine- 
teen—hardly more than a schoolgirl, 
though I had managed to finish a col- 
lege course. I was tremendously flat- 
tered to think one of my professors 
was in love with me, and—yes, I think 
I was pretty much in love with you, 
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too. You didn’t mind my unconven- 
tionality then; you were amused at it. 
You would encourage me to say daring 
things, and give me all sorts of philos- 
ophy to read. But when you found 
that I wanted to do things as well as to 
talk about them, then you changed en- 
tirely.” 

“Yes, when my, wife insisted upon 
entertaining a rank anarchist in our 
home, and being seen in public with 
a woman who is notorious both for her 
principles and for her character.” 

She gave a little shrug at the coldness 
of his tone. 

“That’s it! That’s what I ran up 
against. My wife could do this, and 
couldn’t do that. A whole world of 
interesting things and people were shut 
out, because a professor’s wife shouldn’t 
know them!” 

“T fail to see,” he said a little stiffly, 
“why the people you were so eager to 
cultivate were any more interesting than 
my friends.” 

“Of course you fail to see! You 
can’t understand that real experiences 
mean any more than the conventions 
you were brought up on. Your family 
was a perfect bulwark of convention. 
We ought to have known it couldn’t 
work,” 

She stopped a moment, but before he 
could say anything, hurried on. 

“Do you think I didn’t. know how 
they felt—how they murmured patro- 
nizingly among themselves that I ought 
to be very grateful to you for grafting 
me on to your Mayflower stock? How, 
when they mentioned the long line of 
professional men in your ancestry, they 
glanced at the fact that my father was 
only a clerk in a hardware store?” 

“Emily!” His tone was rather stern. 
“You, cannot say that my relatives ever 
treated you with anything butcourtesy.” 

“Courtesy! Oh, no, their courtesy 
was overwhelming! So much so, that 
I knew just how unworthy they thought 
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“We are still 

married, Emily.” 

He did not look 

at her as he said 
this. 


me. They weren't so polite to each 
other.” 

“You are unreasonable.” He turned 
away from her with a little frown of 
displeasure. 

“And you grew more and more like 
them. When I first knew you, you were 
young and interested, and eager to think 
things out for yourself. But you were 
more willing, all the time, to accept the 
standards other people had made for 
you; to be satisfied with a world that 
was crystallized into shape, incapable 
of change. I did try to compromise, I 
really did. But you know, yourself, 
it was a constant rub. I don’t see how 
we stood it all that time—till a year and 
a half ago.” 

“I am quite willing to admit that we 
both made mistakes.” He spoke with 
an evident attempt at less strained feel- 
ing. “I can’t see that it does us much 
good to go over all these things again. 
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You have the freedom that you think 


you want. But, Emily, there’s just one 
thing I’d like to say. Jim Wrayne can’t 
give you any experience that’s very 
much worth while.” 

Her eyes flashed indignantly. 

“So that’s what you came for!” she 
cried. “To interfere with my friend- 


ships! To cast doubt on my judg- 
ment !” 
“No,” he said with decision, “that’s 


not what I came for.” 

“Jim Wrayne has always treated me 
courteously. As long as he does, I 
don’t care what his reputation is with 
other women.” 

“Exactly,” he returned quietly. 
the world does.” 

“The world again!” 

He checked her outburst with a quiet 
dignity which impressed her, rebellious 
as she was. 

“Emily, I 


“But 


didn’t come here to inter- 
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fere with your friendships. I know 
you haven’t much respect for my judg- 


ment or my knowledge of the world. 
But even a teacher of philosophy can 
sometimes know another man as a 
woman can’t. I warned you against 
Wrayne as | should warn any woman 
I had any interest in. Giving any en- 
couragement to a man of his sort is 
playing with fire.” 

She seemed to make a deliberate ef- 
fort to recover her serenity, and to ig- 
nore his reproof. She took up his last 
words lightly, even carelessly. 

“Speaking of fire, ours has com- 
pletely gone out. It’s rather a cheerless 
hearth to sit at. Well, Edward, since 
you’ve told me two things you didn’t 
come for, would you mind telling me 
why you are here?” 

He was silent, a look of hesitation 
and embarrassment on his face, and she 
went on in a tone of rather elaborate 
detachment, as if she were speaking to 
a stranger. 


“Not that, of course, I shouldn’t be 
glad to see you, if you came for noth- 


ing in particular. But I judged you 
had some definite reason.” 

“T had. But our conversation hasn’t 
been the most satisfying introduction 
to it.” 

She looked at him in questioning 
silence. He took a few restless steps 
across the room, then came back to his 
chair. 

“Emily,” he said, “I had a letter’ from 
Ned yesterday.” 

“You did?” Her voice showed a cer- 
tain degree of interest, but no partic- 
ular excitement. “What did he have 
to say? How is he?” 

“He’s going down to Texas the first 
of January, to the training camp, and 
—he wants to spend the Christmas va- 
cation at home.” 

“H’m!” She studied the man with 
thoughtful eyes. “Well?” 

“Well! Emily, the boy doesn’t know 
about all this.” 


“You haven't told him? Doesn’t he 
ever wonder that you make no mention 
of me?” 

“I do mention you at times. At least, 
I say we are doing things, instead of /.” 

“You didn’t tell him even last sum- 
mer, when you were out there in the 
mountains with him? What’s the 
point? Why not?” 

“I don’t know why not. I suppose 
I haven’t had the nerve. I haven't 
known how to explain. And now, when 
he writes that he’d like one more vaca- 
tion at home before he goes away, I 
haven't the heart to tell him.” 

“But—what else is there to do? Do 
you mean you want me to tell him?” 

“No?” 

“Just what is it you do want?” Her 
tone showed a half-impatient curiosity. 

“Well, I had a notion—I suppose 
you'll think it an impossible fancy. 
Emily, why shouldn’t you come home 
for the two weeks he is here?” 

She looked at him with a face of 
blank astonishment, but he went on 
eagerly. 

“You say yourself there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t be friends. There 
is certainly no reason why you 
shouldn’t visit in your husband’s 
house.” 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked in- 
credulously, “that you think he could 
be in the house two weeks without re- 
alizing the unusual situation ?” 

“You have always prided yourself 
on being a good actress,” he answered. 
“Here’s an opportunity to try it. Be- 
sides, things were not always—usual— 
when Ned was at home.” 

Her cheeks flushed a little, and she 
sat pondering. 

“Why should we do it?” she asked 
suddenly. ‘“What’s the good ?” 

“Just this much; it will give him a 
bit of home before he goes. I suppose 
maybe I’m sentimental about it, but I 
can’t help thinking this is the end of 
him as a boy, and the beginning of him 














as a man. And F-hate to have him 
knock up against a fact of this sort, just 
as he’s starting out. He’ll have to know 
later, of course. But there’s no know- 
ing when he’ll come back. It’s the last 
chance we'll have, for a good while, 
to do something for him together.” 

He stopped for a moment and looked 
at her in a sort of embarrassed ques- 
tioning. 

“Haven’t you any desire yourself, 
Emily, to see the boy?” 

She answered quite calmly, almost 
apologetically. 

“I’m sorry, Edward, if I can’t get 
the proper emotional reaction. Of 
course I want to see Ned, and should 
expect to, anyway. I suppose perhaps 
I have a little extra thrill because he’s 
going to war. But it’s useless to pre- 
tend that I have the feeling most 
mothers have. I did, perhaps, when he 
was a very small boy—at least, I came 
nearer to it then. But as he grew up, 
he was so utterly different from me, 
and cared so little for the things I cared 
for. And—forgive me!—he was so 
very like you. I’m afraid he used to 
irritate me, because of that, in the days 
when you were irritating me.” 

He was silent, but he had the manner 
of still awaiting her answer. 

“It’s a perfectly absurd thing that 
you’re proposing,” she said, “and I 
don’t really see much sense in it. But 
it does rather appeal to my dramatic 
instinct. So, if you’re willing to risk 
it, we'll make the attempt.” 

He stood up, a look of relief on his 
face. 

“Thank you, Emily,” he said. “I 
only wish But it’s no use.” 

“No,” she said cheerfully, “it’s no 
use. But for a fortnight I'll try to 
be a model wife and mother. And 
you'll have the nice little job of bridling 
the family and friends, so they won’t 
tell Ned the truth.” 

He looked disconcerted for a mo- 





ment. 





“There are difficulties, I'l! admit,” he 
said, “but I believe we can do it.” 

As he reached the door, he turned 
back, putting his hand, with a hesitat- 
ing gesture, into his pocket. 

“If you need any money——” he be- 
gan. 
“No, thank you,” she returned. “T 
have some perfectly respectable clothes 
to dress the part in. These are not so 
bad, when I haven’t slept in them!” 

When she had said good-by to him, 
she came back and sank down again in 
one of the armchairs by the fireplace, 
her eyes fixed on the charred remnants 
of the logs. 

“Two weeks of hopeless respectabil- 
ity!” she said to herself. “Whatever 
made me say I’d do it?” 

She echoed the question several 
times in the next few days. Jim 
Wrayne echoed it, too, one evening, as 
he lounged before her fire. 

“So you’re going to be Mrs. Profes- 
sor again! What in thunder are you 
doing it for?” 

“Well, you know,” she answered 
meditatively, “I believe I am deing it 
just to see if I can.” 

As she spoke, she looked at him for 
the first time with critical and apprais- 
ing eyes. He was sitting in the same 
chair her husband ‘had sat in when he 
had warned her against playing with fire, 
and she could not help contrasting his 
heavy, lounging figure and the coarse 
brilliancy of his face with Edward’s 
well-bred, if rather cool, dignity. 

‘He is something of a brute!” she 
admitted to herself. Then she added 
quickly, “But what of it?” 

She had rather prided herself on 
holding this man in check, on making 
a “pal” of him when other women 
shrank from his reputation. She 
would not be idly frightened from him. 
now; and she pushed the comparison 
into a far corner of her mind. 

“TI don’t quite get you,” he said, still 
puffing at his cigar as he spoke. 
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She laughed a little, trying 
back to a tone of natural gayety. 

“Why, you see,” she said, “I’ve been 
living more or less on the edge of 
things. Of course, I’ve asserted my 
principles—that I was tired of marriage 
and wanted to earn my own living, 
and Edward has tried to make every 
one feel that there was nothing wrong. 
But they’ve all been suspicious, natu- 
rally. And the inference has been that 
I’m not a ‘nice’ woman, because I don’t 
want to stay married and respectable. 
Now, if I can go back and act just 
like any other proper married woman, 


to get 
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Through the long, irregular 

rooms the tables were 

scattered, in inviting nooks 

and corners. “Some style, 

isn’t it?” Jim echoed her 
thought. 


it will show that there’s nothing in my 
way of life that has spoiled me.” 

“I’m willing to bet almost anything 
you won’t last the two weeks out,” said 
Wrayne lazily. “You'll be bored to 
death !” 

“Probably. 
gested, 
actress. 
ing.” 

“I’d pretty nearly bet your nerve’ll 
give out before you even begin. Well, 
anyhow, we want one bat first. To- 
morrow’s your last night, Let’s try 
the New Inn.” 


But, as my husband sug- 
I’ve always wanted to be an 
Perhaps I shall get some train- 














Emily hesitated a moment. 
“I’m afraid it will put me out of 
character,” she said with mock gravity. 


“I ought to be studying my role. 
well, Jim, all right. 
see the New Inn.” 
“T’ll ask George and Mabel, to fill 
up the car. Mabel’s a pretty good sport, 
and so is George, if he is a fool!” 


Oh, 
I’ve been crazy to 


The next evening, as Emily finished 
dressing, she looked into the mirror 
with curious, half-amused eyes. She 
had put on her most elaborate evening 
gown, and the jet which outlined her 
neck and arms made them look unusu- 
ally white. Her cheeks were flushed, 
and her eyes shone under the wide brim 
of her black hat. 

“One more night to feel young and 
reckless!” she said to herself. ‘“To- 
morrow I must be staid and—forty !” 

She was rather glad that it was Jim’s 
car, and that he was driving it, for 
it was evident that, early as it was, 
George had already been dining. The 
spin through the cold, damp air exhil- 
arated her, and the first sight of the 
New Inn made her forget all other 
thoughts in her enjoyment of its nov- 
elty. The low, rambling stone house, 
hidden away in its spacious grounds, 
gave no suggestion of the ordinary 
hotel. As they stepped inside the door, 
they seemed to be received into some 
luxurious home. Through the long, ir- 
regular rooms the tables were scattered, 
in inviting nooks and corners. The 
lights were shaded with art glass, soft, 
yet brilliant in color, so that the whole 
effect was rich, rather than garish. 

“Some style, isn’t it?” Jim echoed, 
as he lifted the heavy silver knife at 
his plate and twirled the fragile wine- 
glass appraisingly in his fingers. “They 
say the fellow who got this up is an 
artist and a millionaire. It sure looks 
like it! He must use up all the profits 
That mu- 
The chap who plays the vio- 


paying for the furnishings. 
sic, too. 





lin got a thousand a night on his co 
cert tours,” 

The crowd was not a particularly 
noisy one, although there was consider- 
able popping of corks and some rather 
hilarious laughter. Emily was con- 
scious that their party had attracted 
some attention. Mabel was a pretty, 
showy woman, and the gorgeous man- 
darin coat, which she insisted upon 
wearing until she reached the table, 
made her still more conspicuous. 
George had been a little unsteady even 
when he first arrived, but he seemed 
to have no thought of precaution. He 
kept demanding a fresh bottle and in- 
sisting upon filling the other glasses. 

At some times, Emily would have 
been a little embarrassed by his tipsy 
joviality and by the realization that he 
was drawing all eyes upon them; but 
the gayety at the other tables and the 
spirit of relaxation in which she had 
come made her accept the whole thing 
as a lark. Jim offered her a cigarette, 
and she leaned éver and lighted it at 
his, laughing. His bold, dark face, so 
near to hers, had a look of admiration 
which made her draw back rather 
quickly. 

“By Jove, Emily!” he said. “You're 
all right to-night! Keep it up. This 
is the life!” 

There was a little stir at the table 
near them; several young men had just 
taken their places. Their words came 
to Emily’s ears, though she listened half 
unconsciously; she was laughing at 
George, who had begun making maud- 
lin love to Mabel. 

“We've sure had a great day, old 
chap! Glad you live on the main line.” 

“T’m sorry you couldn’t stay longer. 
Can’t you possibly make it another 
day ?” 

“Well, you see,” another voice struck 
in, “‘with home only thirty miles away 
and my i 

At the sound of this last voice, Em- 
ily Maddern started as if she had been 
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struck;-- Cautiously, keeping her wide 
hat brim low, she peered, past Jim, at 
’ the other table. But the boy who had 
spoken had his back turned; she could 
see only a pair of broad shoulders and 
a head of thick, wavy, brown hair. 

George was getting more boisterous, 
Hé stood up, foolishly smiling, lifting 
his glass, starting on an incoherent 
speech. Emily grasped at Jim’s arm. 

“Get him away from here!” 

“Lord, he won’t hurt anything!” said 
Jim easily. “They’re used to it. This 
is no Y. M. C. A. joint.” 

Indeed, people were taking it with 
considerable jocularity. Some of the 
men were laughing and cheering the 
speaker. The boys at the next table 
had turned to look; Emily could feel 
it, although her head was lowered. The 
same voice that had startled her be- 
fore said in a tone of amused con- 
tempt: 

“There’s no sport like an old sport, 
is there? Gee, it makes me sort of 
sick !” ’ 

Emily spoke to Jim again, in a whis- 
per which was almost fierce. 

“T tell you I must go! 
of here, quick!” 

When, seeing that she was really in 


Get us out 


earnest, he had piloted the protesting 
George through the room, Emily 
stepped out of the door into the cold 
and damp. Then she turned and looked 
back at the table next to theirs. 

Yes, she could see his face now— 
an honest, boyish face, with steady gray 
eyes and a firm chin. There was a 
kinky little wave in the brown hair just 
where it parted. How much he was 
like his father, in the days when she 
first knew him! And how amazingly 
big he was! She had not realized how 
completely three years could turn a boy 
into a man. 

“Jim, get me a telegraph blank,” she 
said abruptly, checking the question he 
was about to ask. 

When he brought it, she stepped just 
inside the door and wrote hastily, lean- 
ing over the table. 

“Send it for me, please,” she said, 
thrusting it into his hand. “You may 
read it if you like. 
away!” 

Jim cast his eyes over the bold slant 
of her writing, and whistled softly. 

“Well, I wagered you’d back out be- 
fore you began!” he said. “But [’m 
hanged if IT know why it hit you just 
now. 


THE VIOLIN 


ERFUME and song and starlight on the sea, 
Loosed from thy magic temple of romance, 
Enchant my heart’s blood in a whirling dance 

Across the snow-cold steeps of harmony, 

Hushed wings asweep beat upward as they flee 
Before the tattered wind; shy moonbeams glance 
Over deep-plunging falls, each crystal lance 

Shattered to spray, in tinkling melody. 


Sad laughter shakes thy being, and warm tears, 
Mirth and the panting of a hunted thing; 
The swift, chromatic rainbows interlace. 
Frail phantoms of a myriad hopes and fears 
Flash through thy changing chords—run shimmering 
From whispered treble down to moaning bass. 
Henry M. Hoyt. 





Then let’s get _ 


IN CONFIDENCE 


Here’s where we tell you a number of interesting things and 
ask you a number of questions—all in the strictest confidence. 


T is quite possible that you’ve read 
| everything else in the magazine be- 
fore turning to this page. Wnether 
you have or not, it will not do any harm 
to mention one or two interesting things 
about Smitn’s. In the first place, the 
publication of a story like “The Lamp 
of Destiny,” beginning in this number, 
is a noteworthy event. 
MARGARET PEDLER is the greatest 
of romance on either 
side of the Atlantic. Two of her pre- 
vious books, “The House of Dreams- 
Come-True” and “The Hermit of Far 
End,” won instant success and recog- 
nition, 


woman writer 


“The Lamp of Destiny” is a 
bigger story than either. It has in it 
the same charm, the same understand- 
ing and sympathy, the same stirring 
drama and emotion, but in an 
higher degree. 


even 
Margaret Pedler has 


KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 














MARGAET PEDLER 


been compared to Ouida, but she has a 
sincerity and sanity greater than 
Ouida’s, and bids fair to be a finer and 
more significant figure as a writer. If 
you have not read the first installment 
of her new book, turn to it now. The 
little dancer who disappointed her 
stern, aristocratic father by being born 
a girl and not a boy, is a pathetic and 
appealing character, not all good, not 
all bad—but human through and 
through. There are real men and 
women in the story. So many stories 
are written which just miss real hu- 
manity by so little, that the advent of 
a tale like this is worth celebrating. 


What do you like best in the maga- 
zine? One woman writes us for more 
stories of the stage; another wants 
stories with a rural setting. We are 








inclined to believe 
that it is the story 
itself, rather than 
the setting, that 
counts. What kind 
of stories do you 





like best? “Good 
stories,” you will 
say. Of course, 


PHILIP MERIVALE but what do you 


‘sood?” Is it the old-fash- 
ioned love story where the hero gets the 
girl and they live happily ever after? 
Or is it that newer sort of story where 
there is no hero discernible, but only 
a very competent heroine? Do you 
like stories which reflect your own ideas 
of life, or do you like stories that stir 
you up and antagonize you a bit at first, 
and then perhaps set you to wondering 
whether you may not have been right 
after all? Do you like stories with a 
problem? Do you like stories written 
to prove something, or the story that 
is just written for the love of it and 


mean by 


the interest and pleasure it gives you? 
Do you like the story in which the au- 
thor holds something back to the end— 
the kind we call “mystery stories’—or 
do you like the stories cast in the dra- 
matic form, in which you know all 
about all the characters, and they do 
not know all about each other, and you 
sit back and watch them work out their 
own destinies? Do you like the daugh- 
ters of millionaires for heroines, or girls 
who work in department stores? They 
are all good at times—both the girls and 
the stories. You will find all of them 
turning up in SMITH’s, but you, as an 
individual, must have your own prefer- 
ences. We would like it if you would 
write and tell us. 


Philip Merivale, the well-known ac- 
tor, whom you may see, or perhaps 
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have already seen, in Belasco’s recent 
production of “Call the Doctor,” by 
Jean Archibald, has written a novelette 
for the next issue of SmitH’s. Look 
for it. It is called “Equity of Redemp- 
tion.” It is the drama of a girl who, 
through a mistaken sense of duty, 
allows herself to be forced into mar- 
riage with a man she dreads—a moving, 
intense picture of feminine emotion, 
with a surprising climax. There are a 
lot of other things worth looking for 
in the next number. For instance, 
there is a great story of love and the 
sea, by Lucy Pratt, beautifully and spir- 
itedly illustrated by Wittmack. It 
represents one of those rare and de- 
lightful cases where the artist and au- 
thor seem to have worked together to 
produce a thing perfect in its way. 
There is a smashing, vivid mystery 
story, “Bollivar’s Mirrors,” by George 
F. Worts, and comedies of American 
life, “Baby Blue Eyes (No. 2),” by 
Arthur Tuckerman, “Trying to Please 
George,” into which Katharine Havi- 
land Taylor has put the breath of 
Christmas as well as comedy, and “The 
Cub,” by Edwina Levin. 

In the department devoted to the 
stage you will get in tabloid form Be- 
lasco’s production, “Call the Doctor,” 
a comedy in which Mr. Merivale, who 
has written the novel for the January 
number, plays the role of leading man. 

Doctor Whit- 
ney’s article will 
be on the care of 
the hands—a sub- 
ject in which 
every woman is 
just naturally in- 
terested. 

Altogether, it is 
the sort of maga- 
zine it is well to 
order in advance. 





EDWINA LEVIN 











Connie (Elise Bartlett): Oh, I could swim now if the water weren’t so deep. 


Beatrice (Marie Chambers): 


You ought to stick to the bathtub. 


New York Stage Successes 


“Scrambled Wives” 


By Adelaide Matthews 


HOUSE party is a dangerous thing. 

A One can never be quite sure that 
just the right people have been 
invited or that the wrong person will 
not turn up unexpectedly. Mrs. Halsey 
collected a congenial crowd at her sum- 
mer home on one of the Thousand 
Islands, and when Bessie Carlton wrote 
that she had a friend visiting her, the 
hospitable hostess quite naturally said, 
“Bring her along.” That was how Mrs. 


and Martha M. Stanley 


Smith happened to be there. It wasn’t 
all chance, either, because Larry Mc- 
Leod, Mrs. Halsey’s attractive young 
brother, had seen a beautiful lady in dis- 
tress, bound fast to the grating in the 
sidewalk by her little French neel. He 
had rescued her and kept the heel, de- 
termined to find the owner and restore 
it, while she, discovering his identity, 
had shamelessly angled for an invita- 
tion to his sister’s house party. 


By Courtesy of the Authors and of Adolph Klauber, Producer. 
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Now, Mrs. Smith is a widow—what 
kind of a widow she does not say—but 
when she meets Larry and finds out his 
views on the subject of divorce, she de- 
cides that her “ex” had better be her 
“late,” and forthwith puts him six feet 
beneath the sod. 


Larry (on learning that the name of his 
inamorata is Mrs. Lucite SmitH): That 
Mrs. was some shock to me. 

Lucite: Your asking about my late hus- 
band was some shock to me. 

Larry: I beg your pardon—I suppose it 
is a painful subject 

Lucite: Late husbands are apt to be, no 
matter how you lose them. 

Larry: You must have cared for him a 
very great deal. 

Lucite: I—I respected him. 

Larry: Oh, I’m so glad—that is, I’m 
sorry—I mean, I’m so glad you—respected 
him. One should respect the dead. Now, if 
you had separated from him, you couldn't 
have said that, could you? (Anyriously) I 
never heard a divorced woman yet admit 
that she had an atom of respect for her 
ex-husband. That’s the difference between a 
“late” husband and an “ex.” 

Lucite: You don’t think much of di- 
vorce, do you? 

Larry: No, I don’t. My sister thinks I’m 
old-fashioned, but thoroughbreds are never 
quitters. Marriage is an agreement, a fifty- 
fifty agreement. It’s you for me, I for you, 
and each for one another. Divorce means 
you haven’t lived up to your agreement. It 
has been you for you, and I for 
each one for himself. 

Lucite: Of course, I never did like grass 
widows. Now I despise them. 

Larry: It’ was a man of experience who 
originated that sign—keep off the grass. 


me, and 


When Lucile reports this conversa- 
tion to her good friend Bessie, she is ad- 
vised to tell Larry the truth and avoid 
future inevitable trouble. “Suppose some 
one should happen to be here who knows 
you?” says Bessie, to which Lucile re- 
plies, “Then watch me duck.” And 
duck she has to, for, as fate would have 
it, her “late” husband and his bride are 
also guests at the house party. John 
and Connie Chiverick have not been 
married long and, after the manner of 


“seconds,” Connie is curious about 
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Number One and unreasonably jealous 
of her. Any woman named Smith is the 
object of her suspicion, and if her name 
should happen to be Mary Smith the 
fat would be in the fire. She learns that 
the newly arrived guest is Mrs. Smith 
and at once attacks poor John. 


Connie: You know that woman who 
came up here with Bessie Carlton to-day? 
Do you realize what her name is? (JoHN 
is unmoved and continues to read his pa- 
ber.) It is Smith. Do you hear? Mrs. 
Smith. 

Joun: I hear, but I don’t know what I 
can do about it. 

ConniE: Who do you suppose she is? 

JoHN: Probably Mrs. Smith. (He sees 
the storm coming and tries to avert it.) 
My dear, in the late war there were sixty- 
seven thousand Smiths. They might have 
been married. Smith is a very ordinary 
name—you know that. 

Connie: So is Mary. 

Joun: Is her name Mary? 

Connie: I don’t know. 

JoHN (losing patience): Now, see here! 
For the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, 
I want you to listen. Just because I was 
married to a Mary Smith before it was my 
good fortune to marry you, I want you to 
get over the idea that every—she Smith you 
meet is going to be that Mary Smith. Just 
because the court allowed her to resume that 
name it doesn’t follow that she has always 
kept it. For all I know, she may be mar- 
ried to a man named Dinkelfugle, living in 
the island of Guam. Every time you hear 
the name of Smith I have to go through this 
same rigmarole. 

Of course John and Lucile have to 
meet some time. Fortunately they come 
upon each other when there is no one 
else around. Each is equally upset at 
finding the other there, and since it is 
just as important to one as to the other 
to keep their past relationship a secret, 
they agree to pretend that they have just 
met for the first time. This would not 
be so difficult, in spite of Larry’s en- 
trance and John’s embarrassment, in 
spite of Connie’s appearance, even, in- 
tent on knowing Mrs. Smith’s first 
name, John is in an agony of fear that 
she will say her name is Mary, and is 
immensely relieved when she gets his 














New York Stage Successes 


wireless and blandly replies, “Oh, my 
name? Lucile.” 

Connie is satisfied and all would be 
comparatively fair sailing but for the 
arrival of one Beatrice Harlow, who 
knew Lucile when she was Mrs. Chiv- 
erick and did not love her. Moreover, 
“Bee” is in love with Larry McLeod 
herself, so the time has come for Lucile 
to “duck” if she doesn’t 
want all her past revealed 
with embellishments. And 
duck she does, literally, be- 
hind the davenport, the 
minute she sees Beatrice. 
Here Larry finds her, evi- 
dently in great pain. “I’m 
sick, awful sick—get Bes- 
sie, will you—quick 3 
To which appeal he makes 
haste to respond, while Lu- 
cile escapes in a panic to 
her room just in time. 

This is where Bessie 
shows what a friend in time 
of dire need she can be. 
She it is who explains for 
Lucile and stands between 
her and sympathetic callers 
who simply must not be al- 
lowed to see her. 





Bessie: What are you go- 
ing to do? 
Lucite: I ask you. I had 


it all fixed with John 
erick to keep quiet. 
prepared for her! 

BessiE: What did you ever 
do to her, anyway? 

Lucite: I nipped a little 
game of hers in the bud once, 
and she’s the kind that never 
forgets. I had good reason to 
know it at the time of my di- 
vorce. She won't stop at tell- 
ing Larry McLeod. It won't 
be the first notice she has sent 
to Town Talk. I can see it 
now. “The first and second 
Mrs. John Chiverick caught on 
an island at the same house 
party—sharing the attentions 
of their mutual husband. It is 
rumored that a certain well- 


Chiv- 
I wasn't 


Lucite (Juliette Day): 
me for the first time. 
Joun (Roland Young): I swear it, Mary. 
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known traveler, a near relative of the hostess, 
has been ensnared by the fascinations of 
the grass widow.” Bessie, I can’t stand it. 
(There is a knock on the door. Lucie 
gasps and covers herself up on the couch. 
BEssIE opens the door.) 

Joun (in doorway, casually speaking for 
effect outside): I’m looking for my wife. 


Lucile, Bessie, her confidante and 
friend, and John, the ex-husband, all 





Swear you'll pretend you’ve just met 
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realize the necessity for quick action. 
But what to do! Bessie finally has an 
inspiration. 

Bessie: Have Mr. Chiverick. see if there 
is a train out of here between now and 
morning. Then, if there is—after the house 
is quiet—he could take you over to the main- 
land. I'll take care of Mrs. Halsey. [I'll tell 
her your attack was serious, and I felt you 
must see your own physician. 

JoHn (hardly believing his ears): You 
want me to take her over to the mainland— 
to-night—after everybody has gone to bed? 
How am I going to get away from my wife? 

Lucite: You never used to have any 
difficulty in that direction. (Coaringly) 





Beatrice: Why, John Chiverick! What’s the matter with you? 
You look as if you’d been caught kissing the cook. 
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You owe me a little—even if you are mar- 
ried to another woman. There are reasons, 
John, why I can’t have it known at present 
that I am your divorced wife. 

Joun: I’m just as keen about that as you 
are, Mary. I should say Iam! But to take 
a trip with you over to the mainland at mid- 
night—you don’t know what you're asking. 
(Then, resignedly, seeing that they are de- 
termined.) Well—all right. I suppose it is 
the only way. 


Lucite (desperately, after JoHN has gone 
for a time-table): He'll do it—yes, he will! 
But how will he do it? He'll ball it up if 
there’s a chance! 

Another knock at the door and Lu- 
cille jumps back on the 
chaise longue and looks 
agonized. It is Martin, 
Mrs. Halsey’s butler, with a 
note from Larry, who begs 
to be permitted to see the 
patient. Bessie puts her 
foot down on that sugges- 
tion and goes to find John 
Chiverick and get the time- 
table, lest he bring it him- 
self and be caught in the 
act. She has hardly gone 
when Connie appears to of- 
fer her sympathy and smell- 
ing salts to poor Mrs. 
Smith. She is explaining to 
Lucile about the “woman in 
my life’ whose name is 
Mary Smith, and about how 
she and John almost quar- 
reled before she found out 
that Mrs. Smith’s name was 
Lucile, when some one 
knocks at the door again. 
Connie goes and demon- 
strates the merit of John’s 
carefully casual remark, 
“I’m looking for my wife.” 
If he hadn’t said that, all 
would have been lost. As it 
is, Connie is unsuspicious 
and takes John away, hop- 
ing that Lucile will feel bet- 
ter in the morning, and not 
giving him a chance to de- 
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Joun: I’m very glad to have met you, Mrs. Smith. 
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Believe me! You have my deepest 


sympathy in your loss. 


liver the time-table he had brought. 
Bessie, returning, meets the Chivericks 
in the hall and is aghast at the idea of 
what may have happened. 

Good Lord! 


to come up here? 

Lucite: I did, dearie, in every sense of 
the word. It isn’t given to every woman to 
listen to the confidences of her husband’s 
wife. 

Bessie: What did he say? 

LucILe (imitating JoHN CHIvERICK): “I’m 
looking for my wife.” This time it didn’t 
sound so foolish. 

BessiE: Well, some one is going to get 
wise if he keeps on coming to this door and 
asking for his wife. 


BESSIE: What inspired her 


She has seen Larry and been bom- 
barded with questions. Lucile is de- 
termined to let him come to the door 


for just a moment and tries to win her 
friend’s consent. 


LuciLE: Bessie, if I only could have had 
twenty-four hours longer, I wouldn’t have 
cared if forty husbands had shown up. I 
knew from the way he talked. Everything 
was going beautifully. All I needed was 
tine. When I’m going away in a few hours, 
I’ve got to see him and pave the way for 
an explanation by and by. 

Bessie: I'd like to get you out of this 
house with only one scandal. (Giving in to 
Lucite’s pleading.) Is there anything else 
I can do for you? (With biting sarcasm, 
which is lost on Lucite, whose one thought 
now is to see LARRY.) 

Lucite: Yes, after you have seen Larry, 
get hold of John Chiverick. Get that time- 
table, and find out what he has planned to 
do. Whatever you do, don’t let him come 


here again. I must be careful. 
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Bessie (starting reluctantly on her mis- 
sion): Yes, careful not to miss anything that 
spells trouble. (Lucite closes door, flies 
around room, setting things to rights. Goes 
to dressing table, powders her nose in antict- 
pation of Larry’s coming, fixes her hair, ar- 
ranges coverlet on couch, smiles to herself, 
and hums, “There was I, waiting at the 
church.” There is a knock on the door.) 

Lucite: Well? 

JoHN (outside): I’m looking for my wife. 

LuciLe (throwing up her hands in despera- 
tion, opening door, and grabbing him by the 
arm): If I hear you say that again, I'll go 
right through the window! Let me have 
that time-table and get out of here. 

Joun: Here it is. You see there’s a 
through train to New York at one-twenty. 
I’ve marked it. 

Lucite: I’m going to catch it. 

Joun: Now, look here, Mary, I can’t get 
away from Connie at that hour of the night. 
It can’t be done. 

Lucite (flaring): You've got to! I can’t 
take myself over to the mainland, and I 
can’t tell this to any one else. 

Joun: I’ve figured it all out, and I’ve 
thought of the only way. You know, Jacobs 
has the big launch over to the mainland be- 
ing ‘fixed. So Martin’s going to take you 
in the little launch. 

Lucite: What will Martin think of your 
taking such an interest in me? 

JoHn: Why, he won’t think a thing. I 
told him you had had bad news and you 
didn’t want any one to know but me. 

Lucite (exasperated): And he won't 
think a thing! If that isn’t a life-size pic- 
ture of you, John Chiverick! It isn’t what 
he'll think; it’s what he'll say. 

Joun: Oh, I’ve fixed that, too. 
talk. I slipped him a little change. 

Lucite: Oh! Heavens above! Can’t you 
see what you’ve let yourself in for? You, 
John Chiverick, up here with your wife, paid 
the butler money to get a strange woman out 
of your hostess’ house in the middle of the 
night! 


He won't 


But John has made up his mind that 
Martin will have to be the one to take 
her over to the mainland. While they 
are parleying a knock sounds at the 
door. Lucile grabs him by the arm, and, 
in spite of his protestations, shoves him 
savagely behind the window curtain. Of 
course it is Larry, come for his good- 
night word at the door, and poor Lucile, 
already in a frenzy of fear, tries in vain 
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to make him go. It is hopeless. Larry 
has come to speak his heart, and the 
sound of footsteps down the hall simply 
causes him to jump inside and close the 
door. They talk in whispers. It was 
Beatrice Harlow, and.he doesn’t think 
she saw him. Whether she did or not, 
her knock on the door makes action im- 
perative. Larry starts for the curtain 
behind which Lucile has cached John, 
but is pulled back in time and thrust be- 
hind the curtain of the second window. 
A flying leap for the couch, and the sick 
lady is covered up, asleep, when Bea- 
trice sticks her head in and tiptoes to the 
table with a tray of tea and toast. Bes- 
sie, good friend that she is, to the res- 
cue! Lucile gives her a wink of under- 
standing, and she immediately takes the 
tray and the situation into her own 
hands. 

Bessie: We'd better not disturb her. Are 
you asleep, Lucile? Yes, she’s asleep. 

BeaTRICE: Bessie, I want to ask you some- 
thing—you’ve had a lot of experience. You 
know, Larry McLeod and I—well—we’re not 
formally engaged—but we have an under- 
standing. (LucILE peers out, horror-stricken, 
then dives under the coverlet again.) He 
was telling me about some adventure or other 
he had last week down in New York, and 
what do you think was the souvenir he had 
in his pocket? (With contemptuous amuse- 
ment) The heel of a slipper! It belonged 
to some girl or other. He didn’t even take 
the trouble to find out her name. I told him 
he was awfully slow, but he said names didn’t 
matter. Sooner or later she’d come looking 
for him. They all do. He makes love to 
every woman he meets. 

Bessie (afraid of what Lucite may do): 


Don’t let’s stand here and talk. We—we 
might disturb Lucile. 
Beatrice: Oh! Of course, I hope I 


haven’t disturbed her. (She is hardly out of 
the door before Lucite jumps from the 
chaise longue, cold with fury, and meets 
Larry, who rushes out from behind the cur- 
tain, bursting with explanations.) 

Larry: Do you think I’m going to let her 
come in here and poison your mind against 
me like that? I’m not engaged to her—in 
any way. We have no understanding what- 
ever. 

Lucite (frigidly) : 
it. 





Don't let’s talk about 
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Connie: And your name? 
Lucite: Oh, my name? Lucile. 


Larry: I don’t make love to every woman 
I meet. You didn’t believe that, did you? 

Lucite: She knew about that heel. She 
wasn’t talking at random. She was talking 
at me. She knows I’m the woman she was 
talking about. Won’t you please go before 
some one else knocks at that door? 

Larry: Just say you trust me—as I would 
trust you under similar circumstances. 

Lucite: Are you quite sure you would? 

Larry: I love you—to love is to trust. 
(JoHN sneezes. LUCILE gives a nervous gasp 
and stands rooted to the spot. Larry stops 
and listens. JOHN sneezes again. Larry 
starts for the curtain. As JOHN sneezes a 
third time, Larry pulls back the curtain and 
JoHN steps out.) 


Larry: Chiverick—my God! 

Joun: I told you I'd better not hide 
—(sneesing )—Mary. 

Larry (with great feeling): What a fool 
I’ve been! (Bitterly) And you met this 
evening for the first time! 

Lucite (distractedly): Larry, listen to 
me—lI'll tell you how it all happened. 

Larry: I don’t have to be told. I’ve seen. 
(Goes out, banging door. Lucite stands 
looking after him, bereft of speech.) 

Of course John couldn’t have helped 
sneezing, but he certainly balled things 
up, just as his ex-wife said he would. 
Lucile feels that Larry is gone from her 
for good, thinking dear knows what; 
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but she realizes that she may as well go 
on with her get-away as arranged for 
that night at twelve-thirty, slip out of 
the house when everybody is asleep, and 
meet Martin, who will be waiting at the 
pier to take her over to the mainland in 
the little laynch. All very well; but how 
can people go to bed and to sleep when 
there is a terrific thunderstorm raging? 
At midnight the entire house party is as- 
sembled in the living room, the girls 
gasping with terror at each new crash, 
and the men phlegmatically arguing that 
one place is just as safe as another, and 
you might as well go to bed as sit up 
and suffer. John; more anxious than 
Lucile that nothing should go amiss in 
the plan for her escape, nervously con- 
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Lucite: There are reasons, John, why I can’t have it known that I am your divorced wife. 
Joun: I’m just as keen about that as you are. 






sults his watch, looks helplessly at Bes- 
sie, and watches at the window for the 
first sign of a let-up in the storm. It is 
he who urges the party to adjourn to 
the dining room and get something to 
eat to make them feel better, adding, 
“Tt’s safer—the storm is on this side of 
the house.” So they go, and Lucile, 
who has been waiting at the head of the 
stairs, shoots into sight, ready to start, 
storm or no storm. 


Lucite (tensely): Is Martin ready? 


Joun: You can’t go out in this storm. 
Lucite: Well, I can’t stop it! 
Joun: You can’t ask Martin to risk his 


life, even if you’re willing to risk yours. If 
it wasn’t for this damn’ thunderstorm, they’d 
all be in bed. 

Lucite (determined to see the _ thing 
through): Find Martin and tell him I'll be 
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at the pier in ten minutes. I'll make it if I 
have to climb out of my window and slide 
down the waterspout. (Larry enters at this 
unfortunate moment and _ coldly passes 
through the room without speaking. Lucile 
is almost in tears.) If.there was one person 
in the world I didn’t want him to see me with 
at this particular time, it was you. Oh, if I 
could only fall down and break my neck, I’d 
call it the end of a perfect day! 

JouN: Well, stand there and talk about 
your neck till my wife comes in and catches 
you. You know you're sup- 
posed to be sick in bed. 

Lucite (unable to think of 
anything but what Larry must 
think of her): I'd rather have 
him hate me for being a quit- 
ter than for what he must think 
Iam. (She goes upstairs as 
LARRY enters.) 

Joun: Now, McLeod, you’ve 
got to listen to me. I want to 
explain. 

Larry : 
of myself. 
explain that. 

JoHN: I was paralyzed when 
I met her. I thought she was 
a thousand miles away. I had 
just told Connie so. 

Larry: What are you talk- 
ing about? 


I made a damn’ fool 
You don’t have to 


JoHN: Haven’t you guessed 
who she is? 

Larry: I certainly have. 

JouHN: Then you can appre- 


ciate my position. I 
against it. It was a case of the 
past and present must never 
meet. I had to do something 
and do it quickly. She has al- 
ways been Connie’s particular 
bugbear. There was just one 
thing that saved my life. Con- 
nie has never seen her, and so 
—Heaven be _ praised! —she 
didn’t recognize her. If she 
had, she’d raised hell. For 
Heaven’s sake, McLeod, keep 
this quiet—for her sake! 

Larry: You _ insufferable 
cad! 


was up 


Again John has balled 
things up. Larry rushes off 
with the wrong impression 
as a result of the explana- 
tion that was to clear up 
everything. Then, to make 
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matters worse, Martin comes in with a 
long face and advises Mr. Chiverick to 
call it off. It is such a wild night he is 
afraid to go alone. If the lady will not 
listen to reason and wait until morning, 
Mr. Chiverick will have to go, too, and 
to calm Mrs. Chiverick he has an alibi. 
His wife works over on the mainland. 
She could be very ill, and Mr. Chiverick 
could tell his wife he was going, out of 





Larry (Glenn Anders): Nobody will come along. I’ve got 
them all located. 
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the kindness of his heart, to help the 
poor man. John “falls for” this and 


tells Connie a pathetic tale of the poor, 
sick wife who wants to see her husband, 
and arouses her sympathies to such an 
extent that she consents to let him go 
with 


Martin. Very well. But Larry 








Larry: 
Joun: 


What a fool I’ve been! 


appears with his raincoat and bags and 
orders the worried butler to take them 
down to the launch because he is going 
to motor himself over to the mainland 
and catch the one-twenty train. It is 
not Martin’s to reason why, so off he 
goes with the luggage, wagging his head 
miserably. 

Lucile comes down with a new deter- 
mination to see Larry before she goes, 
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McLeod, you must believe me. 





and sends the faithful Bessie with or- 
ders to find him, in spite of her pro- 
testation that she is no X ray. He 
comes in just after Bessie’s exit and 
Lucile stons him. 


Larry (coldly): think you'll find the 
others in the dining room. 





I'd have gotten out if I could. 





Lucite: I don’t want to see the others. I 
want to say 
Larry: There is nothing to say. I have 


no right to question anything you may do. 

Lucite (sadly): To love is to trust. I 
didn’t tell you about John Chiverick on ac- 
count of what you said this afternoon—I 
was afraid—but I’ve got to tell you now. 

Larry (very coldly): It is not necessary. 
I’ve been talking to him. 

Lucite (relieved): Oh, then he’s told 
you? Now you can understand why I was 
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trying to keep it from you. 
I knew how you felt about 
women like—me—and I 
wanted to be sure you 
cared enough not to let it 
make any difference. 
Larry (after a tortured 


pause): How long ago 
was all this? 
Lucite (eagerly): I 


haven’t seen him for near- 
ly five years. 


Larry: And before 
that? 
Lucite: We lived to- 


gether nearly four years. 
Larry (horrified): Oh, 
my God! Four years! 
Don’t! Don’t! I,want to 
forget it. I want to forget 
everything that has hap- 
pened and everything that 
was said. Don’t ask me to 
listen to another word. 
(He is almost at the break- 
ing point and rushes out 
on the veranda. LUCILE 
stands looking after him 
when JOHN enters.) 
LUCILE (turning savage- 
'y on JoHN): What did 


you tell Larry McLeod 
about me? 
Joun: Why—I didn’t 


tell him anything—except 
who you are—or words to 
that effect 

Lucite: Oh! It’s aw- 
‘ul! It couldn’t be worse. 

Joun: Oh, yes, it could. 
Supposing he had seen - 
Connie. (BESsIE enters 
from the dining room.) 

Bessie: For Heaven's 
sake! Are you here yet? 

Lucite (thoroughly rattled): No—yes— 
I’m so nervous I don’t know where I am. 

3ESSIE: Is Martin ready? 

Joun: He will be in a few minutes, and 
I’m going with him. 

Lucite: You are? (E-xasperated) What 
do you mean? First you say you can’t, then 
you say you can, then you say you won't, 
then you say you will—— 





JoHN (nervously): Mary, be calm! 
They'll hear you out there. 
Lucite: I don’t care if they do. This is 


all your fault, John Chiverick. Do you sup- 
pose he thinks there’s still something between 
us? 
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Martin (William Lenox) is not at all pleased with his job of tak- 
ing the lady over to the mainland. 


JoHN (beginning to suspect at last): 
are you in love with that fellow? 

Lucite: Good Lord! The man’s begin- 
ning to have human intelligence. 

JoHn: Will you please go up and get your 
things on? This is our chance to go. 

Lucite (determinedly): I’m not going. 
He thinks I’m a quitter, does he? He can’t 
insult me just because I was crazy enough 
to marry you. I'll show him. Oh, I wish 
I’d never seen this place—I wish I’d never 
seen Larry McLeod—I wish I were dead! I 
wish 


Say, 





Connie flutters in at this point, to the 





Joun: If I get away from here to-night without being found out, my luck has changed. 
Lucite: Don’t talk to me about luck! Oh, John, we’re in an awful mess! 














LARRY: 


frantic embarrassment of all. She ex- 
plains to Lucile what a hero John is to 
go to the mainland with Martin, whose 
wife is ill, and Lucile agrees that John 
surely is every bit a hero. Then Connie 
has a sweet idea! She will stay with Mrs. 
Smith until John gets back, but Bessie 
intercedes in behalf of her friend and 
takes her off upstairs. Connie hangs on 
John, pouting and wishing he didn’t 
have to go, and the wretched creature, 
confused beyond words, says, “Go to 
bed, Mary ” Of course Connie 
goes right up in the air at that, and there 
is a scene which takes considerable han- 
dling, but she finally consents to go to 
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have it again. 






You've had the laugh on me once to-night, Chiverick; but you’re not going to 


bed and wait for her hero husband who 
is so wonderful to be helping Martin. 
Upstairs, she has another thought and 
comes down looking for Larry. 

Connie: Oh, Larry, you’re just the one I 
wanted to see! Are you going to do any- 
thing special to-night ? 


Larry (evasively): Why—nothing worth 
speaking about. 
ConniE: I want to ask you something. 


It’s a secret. John would be awfully angry 
if he knew I'd said anything. It’s this: Mar- 
tin’s wife is very, very ill, over on ‘he main- 
land, and John has promised Mart’. to help 
him over there with the launch as soon as 
we've all gone to bed. Martin can’t go alone 
—it’s such a wild night—and this is what 
I’m going to ask you: Why can’t you go in- 
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stead of John? I’m going to be awfully lone- 
some without him. (Larry promises to re- 
lease JoHN and Connie is delighted. Then 
when he faces Martin the truth is out.) 

Larry: I’ve changed my mind, Martin. 
I want that launch now. I understand your 
wife is ill. 

Martin (confused): Ill? 

Larry: What’s the idea? Are you trying 
to double cross me for Chiverick? 

MartTIn (desperately): -It’s not my fault, 
sir. It’s the lady’s. 

Larry (startled): The lady! 

Martin: Mrs. Smith, sir. She’s hell-bent 
to go, and—and—Mr. Chiverick, he’s going, 
too. 

Larry (horrified): Chiverick—going— 
with Mrs. Smith? 

What he thinks after this conversa- 
tion could hardly be expressed in words, 
but a determination forms in his mind to 
thwart what he conceives to be a certain 
well-laid plan. Everybody goes to bed 
and the lights are all out. John and Lu- 
cile, each more miserable than the other, 
creep down the stairs. 


Joun: Hurry up, now! I’ve gone through 
hell in the last half hour! (As LuCcILE sits 
down on the steps and starts to cry) Oh, 
come! Don’t start anything like that. We've 
got to get that train. 

Lucite: I wish I had heard what you told 
him about me. Are you sure you made him 
understand everything? (JoHN starts to help 
her up and urge her on when Larry switches 
on the lights.) 

Larry: You thought you were going to 
get away with it, didn’t you? (To Lucite, 
as she ignores him and starts to drag JouN 
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along) You're not going to leave this house 
with him. You've had the laugh on me once 
to-night, Chiverick; but you’re not going to 
have it again. 

JoHNn (out of all patience): See here! 
I've had about enough of this. I’ve been 
through hell since I found out she was here. 
Now she’s going to catch that train. I don’t 
suppose you understand this, MacLeod, but 
a man owes a certain amount of considera- 
tion to the woman who was once his wife. 

Larry (aghast): Your wife! (To Lvu- 
CILE, the truth dawning on him) That’s what 
you meant by “four years?” (Fiercely, to 
Joun) Why didn’t you tell me who she was? 

Lucite (accusingly) : John—you said you 
did! (To Larry, horrified) You thought— 
Oh! How could you! 

Larry (with humility): I won't 
you by asking you to forgive me. 
away) Good-by. 

Lucite (After looking at him a minute): 
Mr. McLeod! (He turns.) Kiss me! Kiss 
me! (He seizes her fiercely and kisses her.) 

John looks on in open-mouthed 
amazement at their embrace, followed 
by their happy exit in the direction of 
the pier, and all he can say is, “Well, 
I’ll be damned !”’ Connie comes running 
downstairs to see why he lingers when 
she has it all fixed up that he is not to 
go with Martin. 

Connie: John, what are you doing down 
here? 

JoHN (confused) : 
wife. 

ConNIE: 

JouHN: 
kiss me! 


insult 
(Turning 


I'm looking for my 


Why, John—— 

Mrs. Chiverick—(compellingly)— 

(Commanding) Kiss me! 
CurTAIN. 


@A. 
LIFE IS A LITTLE HOUSE 
IFE is a little house, 


Too small, too small for me. 
I want the night roads 


And the sea. 


Life is a little house, 
Too small, too small for me. 
Death, are you the night woods 


And the sea? 


Life is a little house, 
And I choke inside. 

I stand unsure, hand on the latch; 
Then throw the door wide—— 


Mary CAROLYN Davies. 
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The Lady in Black 
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“David's Story,” 
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MARSHALL FRANTZ 


A love story of subtle charm and appeal by one of 


the greatest of American 


OPE SWIFT sat on the piazza of 
her cottage reading. “Cottage” 
is a conventional name for her 

house, for it was really very large. Its 
shingles had weathered a silvery gray, 
and vines hid them here and there; its 
broad piazza was well furnished with 
awnings, rugs, and wicker furniture; 
a lawn stretched from it to the rocks, 
and the rocks kept back the sea, which 
on this afternoon was smooth and very 
blue, but which could be ferocious. In 
both directions up and down the coast 
were other residences such as Hope’s, 
all denoting comfort and luxury. 

Hope Swift was thirty. There was 
no question as to whether she was good 
looking. Every one who knew her and 
thosé who had simply seen her said 
“How very beautiful she is!” and made 
an exclamation of it. But Hope’s 
beauty went much further than that, 
and in circles where the observers’ per- 
ceptions were sharpened by knowledge 
of true beauty Hope was leoked upon 
as closely approaching perfection. 

There was nothing flamboyant about 
her; she did not stand sharply from a 
crowd as a_ high-colored, red-lipped, 
pretty woman does. Her hair was 
black, invariably parted on the left and 
drawn back in two waves which ran 
from her temples to above her ears and 
then merged with the great mass of 
her tresses, gathered low down on the 
back of her head. _ Her eyes were 
brown and “deep-set. Her mouth was 
firm, curving downward slightly, and 
her lips were not prominent. Her chin 


- 
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was very delicately formed, but there 
was quite enough of it to be faithful to 
her character. Her complexion was 
dark, her skin exquisitely smooth, and 
there was almost always a suspicion of 
color in her cheeks. 

And there was, too, great beauty in 
her figure, a litheness and strength, a 
wonderful grace of movement. Yet 
Hope Swift was-no haughty, statuesque 
creature. 

A very substantial young woman was 
Hope Swift, born to a high place in 
the world. She was endowed wit! 
much commonsense, a perfect disposi- 
tion, and a charming modesty. And, 
notwithstanding all the men who had 
paid homage to ther, admired her, and 
declared their love for her, she was a 
woman’s woman, and that perhaps 
means quite as much as all the rest put 
together. But, make no mistake, Hope 
was not altogether an angel, which is 
another reason why she was so very at- 
tractive and entirely charming. 


Hope read until an automobile rolled 
quietly up the gravel drive and stopped 
at the piazza steps. An old lady de- 
scended from it and bestowed an affec- 
tionate kiss upon Hope’s cheek. 

It was not until aunt Clara had fin- 
ished her second cup of tea that she 
spoke of relevant matters. 

The relevant matter was one Law- 
rence Gray. 

“T haven’t seen him for some time,” 
Hope said. 


“Do you mean to say Aunt’ 








“My job now is to 
make you love me 
and marry me. I 
imagine it’s going to 
make the other job 
seem very easy.” 


Clara stopped and an expression of 
exasperation spread over her face. 
“He is quite the most—most attractive 
and substantial man I know,” she con- 
tinued. 

Hope said nothing and her face was 
‘noncommittal. 


“T understood that he was very at- 
tentive—and I was very hopeful,” said 
aunt Clara. 

“Of course he’s very nice,’ 
said, but with complete indtfference. 

Aunt Clara shook her head sadly. 

“T don’t know what we are coming 


, 


Hope 
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to!” she exclaimed. “In my time it was 
considered quite disgraceful for a girl 
not to find a husband by the time she 
was twenty or twenty-two. It was her 
duty, her vocation in life—and she 
gloried in it. Nowadays it seems to be 
just the other way around. A girl who 
marries before she is twenty-five is 
looked upon as sentimental and rash, 
while an attractive girl who remains 
unmarried indefinitely is looked upon 
as an altogether superior creature.” 

Hope laughed, as aunt Clara intended 
she should. 

“I’m awfully sorry, dear aunt Clara,” 
she said. “There’s nothing I should 
like so much as to please you, but what 
can I do? You wouldn’t have me 
marry simply for the sake of the 
wedded state, would you?” 

Aunt Clara became serious. 

“Hope, tell me, have you really never 
been in love?” 

Hope shook her head. 


“No, I’m afraid I haven’t,” she said. 
“Do you mean to say that no man 
has ever given you a thrill?” 

.Hope’s eyes flashed across the lawn 
to the rocks by the sea, and then, with 
her sweet smile, she turned back to her 
aunt. * 


“ 


Nary a thrill,” she said. And then, 
with mischief in her eyes, she added, 
“Except once.” 

“Who was it?’ Aunt Clara shot the 
question at Hope as if it were very 
serious. 

“T don’t know,” Hope said meekly. 
“T was driving along the Point road a 
week ago when I had a blow-out. [I 
was just getting ready to change tires 
when a man came along and offered to 
help me. I’ve changed tires alone often 
enough, but it’s a messy job and I was 
on my way to lunch with the Barklies, 
so, of course, I let him do it. I didn’t 
have any change and [| offered him a 
dollar. He looked at the dollar and at 
me and reached for the money. I put 
it back in my pocket. That’s when I 


had the thrill. 
on my way.” 

“Perfectly absurd!” said aunt Clara. 
And then, as if it were possibly not ab- 
surd, “What sort of man was he?” 

“How should I know? He said’ 
‘damn’ once, he was a good. mechanic, 
his clothes were ordinary, he was clean, 
he had a very pleasant face, and he was 
the biggest man I ever saw. He might 
be a life guard, a chauffeur, a pugilist, 
a sailor—something of that sort.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed aunt 
Clara. “It would be exactly like you 
to succumb to some brute of a man be- 
cause of his muscle or the way his hair 
curled.” 

“Exactly. I said that he gave me a 
thrill. I’m not small, aunt Clara, and 
{ am rather strong for a woman, but I 
felt like a pygmy and weak as a rag 
beside that man. And, really, he 
wasn’t so very large as far as weight 
goes. But I never saw any one who 
impressed me with such sense of 
power.” Hope was amusing herself 


I thanked him and went 


. and, of course, aunt Clara knew it. 


“And he did have lovely hair,” Hope 
added, “and the most wonderful blue 
eyes!” 

Aunt Clara burst into laughter. 

“You silly girl!’ she said, and at 
that moment another car drove up to 
the piazza steps. Half an hour later 
Hope said good-by to her guests and, 
as they disappeared, she turned back 
to the house, stopped, turned again, and 
looked toward the sea. The. figure 
which had been there even before aunt 
Clara had come and which, indeed, had 
been there over and over again for a 
week, was still there. A curious ex- 
pression came to Hope’s face, her eyes 
half closed, the smile which had lin- 
gered on her lips disappeared, and her 
mouth became firm and determined. 
She walked down the steps and across 
the lawn to the rocks and the man who 
sat there. She went straight to him 
and spoke to him. 
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“Aren’t you the man who helped me 
change tires a week ago?” she asked. 

“T am,” the man said, rising. 

“Why do you come here so much?” 
she asked. 

“Perhaps I came for my dollar,” he 
answered. 

Hope knew he was laughing at her. 

“I am sorry I have no money with 
me,” she said. “If you will come to the 
house, I will give it to you.” 

“Will you promise not to snatch it 
away this time?” 

Hope was very uncomfortable. 

“You didn’t come for the dollar, did 
you P” 

The man shook his head. “No, of 
course I didn’t.” And then he rushed 
in. “I came here on the chance that 
I might see you.” 

“Why on earth did you want to see 
me?” Hope asked naively. 

“Do you care?” 

“Curiosity.” 

The man smiled. 

“I know I shall be a fool if I tell you, 
and I’m not sure that I have the cour- 
age. However, if you'll sit down, and 
promise to be merciful, I’ll try.” 

Hope sat down, and the man sat fac- 
ing her. 

“Some months ago,” he said, “I saw 
a painting, called ‘The Lady in Black.’ 
I admired the painting and I fell in love 
with the lady. Have you, by any 
chance, seen the portrait?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Hope. 

“Then you may understand how I 
felt. I had never seen a woman, in real 
life, who even remotely equaled ‘The 
Lady in Black.’ I was not exaggerat- 
ing when I say that I fell in love with 
her on the spot. I spent hours before 
the portrait, I dreamed of her, I 
longed for her, she became the dominat- 
ing factor of my life. When the pic- 
ture was removed from public view and 
I could not see it any more, I realized 
that I had been worshiping an ideal and 


not flesh and blood. I had been in 
love with a face which had existed only 
in the artist’s mind, until he transferred 
it to canvas. But I couldn’t get away 
with any such nonsense. The artist 
had had an inspiration and he had got 
it from real life, not out of his head. 

“There was nothing for it but to do 
or die. I discovered that you were here, 
arranged for an introduction, and then 
the day I arrived I found you in minor 
distress. It was nothing more than 
wonderfully good luck. The moment I 
saw you I knew that the artist who 
painted ‘The Lady in Black’ had done 
a rotten job of it.” 

“Are you an artist?” Hope asked. 

“Artist! Good heavens, no! Why 
do you suggest that?” 

“Many artists are as absurd as you 
are.” 

“Many, many thanks! But, when all 
is said and done, you must admit I 
give honor where honor is due. I am 
at least appreciative, if I am not an 
artist.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Does it make any difference?” 

“Curiosity again, that’s all.” 

“T aim to please, if only to satisfy 
curiosity. My name.is Joshua Gregg, 
junior. I am one of the Alden Greggs, 
of whom there are many. My job is 
trying to keep my father’s business up 
to the mark he set for it. It is some 
job! He left me his business and his 
money, but forgot to leave me his 
temperament and brains. The world, 
as much of it as notices me, thinks I’m 
the typical rich man’s son, to be pitied 
a little and censured greatly. 

“So you see, I’m a negative sort of 
person. My only claim for merit is 
that I work and haven’t sought relief in 
booze fighting. Struggling with a job, 
when one has plenty of money, hates 
the job, and when it’s done for some 
sort of mistaken pride, is a bore. In- 
cidentally, if I weren’t sure that money 
meant nothing to you one way or the 















other, I shouldn’t have mentioned it. 
For the time being, I’ve changed jobs.” 

“I don’t understand,” Hope said. 
“What are you doing now?” 

“My job now is to make you love me 
and marry me. I imagine it’s going to 
make the other job seem very easy. 
Many better men than I have failed at 
it, but, somehow or other, I have a feel- 
ing that I am going to succeed. My 
hunches almost always come true.” 
~ “You are very frank. I wish you 
luck! Good-by.” 

“Tf you wish me luck, it seems to me 
the task should be very easy,” he said, 
but Hope’s sarcasm was not wasted on 
him. 

She was almost on her lawn when he 
called: 

“May I come for the dollar some 
time ?” 

She stopped, hesitated, turned, and 
called back: “As you wish.” 

Hope went to her room. Ordinarily 
she dressed in fifteen minutes; to-night 
she had an hour, and she used it all. 
One thought ran through her mind then 
and at dinner afterward. All through 
the meal she was silent and absent- 
minded. Her family noticed it and 
questioned her, but she laughed and 
said there was nothing wrong. 

But there was something wrong. 
She had had her thrill. Suddenly, from 
nowhere had come a man who had 
made her heart beat and her blood run 
hot, a man who might be anything or 
anybody. She had smothered her pride 
and had gone to him on the rocks, and 
he had told her that he loved her be- 
cause of her beauty. He had told her 
a fantastic tale of himself which she 
neither believed nor disbelieved, and he 
had spoken only of her beauty, in which 
she herself had little interest. He had 
disappointed her, yet she could almost 
feel the muscles of his arms; she could 
see the strength of his hands; his great 
neck and the breadth of his shoulders 
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fascinated her; she longed to run her 
fingers through his short, stiff hair; his 
voice entranced her; his eyes were too 
strong for hers, and his face—— 

“Oh, I’m a fool!” she muttered, and 
then she confessed to herself that it was 
his beauty that had thrilled her, just as 
her beauty had made him love her, if 
he told the truth. His nose was bat- 
tered out of shape, his jaw was heavy, 
his mouth crooked, his ears too large. 
Surely he was not beautiful of feature! 
But the greatness of his strength, the 
honesty of his face, the simplicity of his 
words, the clear depths of his’ eyes— 
all that was very beautiful! 

She sat alone on the piazza in the 
darkness, fancying that she saw his fig- 
ure on the rocks, when she knew per- 
fectly well that she could not see even 
the rocks themselves. She laughed at 
herself and went indoors. 

In the hall she found a maid distribu- 
ting the evening mail. She took hers, 
went to a lamp, read the two or three 
letters, and opened the small flat pack- 
age,- wondering what it could be. It 
contained a well-known magazine, one 
of the best. She did not understand 
why any one should send it to her. She 
looked at the wrapping, but the address 
was typed and there was no sender’s 
name on it. She turned the pages and 
an envelope addressed to her appeared 
between the leaves. It contained a note 
and a check for five hundred dollars, 

She read the note. It ran: 


The check inclosed is the amount which I 
received for the story, “The Lady in Gray.” 
I have so entitled it to be sure that no one 
will recognize “The Lady in Black.” I saw 
the portrait and worshiped the lady for her 
beauty; I saw the lady and—you have the 
story. If you like it, if you believe that I 
have portrayed the lady faithfully and are 
pleased, and will tell me so, I will tell you 
what disposition I should like you to make 
of the check. A letter addressed to me, care 
of ——, will be forwarded to me. 


The letter was signed “Paul Wells,” 
and a New York address was given. 
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The note was typewritten, signature 
and all. 

Hope knew the name well; it stood 
high in the literature of the day, but she 
knew nothing more of Paul Wells than 

“that. ‘ 

She took the magazine to her room 
and read the story. It told of a woman, 
who was so beautiful that men saw 
nothing but her beauty, until a man 
who went day after day to gaze at her 
portrait began to see her heart and 
mind. His admiration for the physical 
woman changed to love for the woman 
herself. He met her, wooed her, and 
won her. He was the first man who 
had ignored the beauty of her face and 
had seen the beauty of her character. 

The story was simply but forcefully 
told, and when Hope had finished it, she 
knew that Paul Wells, whoever he was, 


' had read her like a book. He had por- 


trayed her most intimate thoughts, her 
emotions, her ambitions, her desires, 
the joy and sorrow that were in her, 
her strength and her weaknesses. 

“Am I like that?” she thought. “Oh, 
if only I were like that! If only some 
man believed that I were like that!” 
Her eyes glowed, a wonderful smile 
was on her lips. The story had swept 
away material things, had lifted Hope 
from the sordid affairs of the world 
into a heaven of rapture, of delirious 
happiness. 

The reaction came like a flash, A 
revulsion of feeling swept over her. 
Some man, to her unknown, had laid 
bare her innermost secrets, had made a 
poor attempt to exalt her with a mock- 
ery of words, was making a fool of her. 
Her face burned with shame at the 
insult, because a man had dared invade 
her privacy and place it before the 
world for inspection. She thought 
nothing of the praises he had sung of 
her, but only of the knowledge he had 
of her. She was furious. 

She undressed slowly, stopping often 
and gazing fixedly before her. Finally 


she put out the lights and raised the 
shades, and then looked down toward 
the sea. She could hear the waves 
breaking against the rocks, but she 
could see nothing, and yet she could 
see. A man sat on the rocks, a great 
brute of a man with huge arms and 
hands and a deep voice which whis- 
pered to her. And again the thrill came 
and she was ashamed of it, for it was 
the appeal of male strength, elemental 
animal strength, to woman. She knew 
that she was a fool, for there was a 
wild desire in her to hear him say to » 
her what the other man had written to 
her. 

The first thing she saw the next 
morning was the check for five hun- 
dred dollars, lying beside the magazine. 
Her first impulse was to destroy it, but 
when she realized that it was certified, 
she hesitated. She would return it 
without comment. It was the begi 
ning of her struggle with the problem. 
Before the day was over she had lost 
her loathing of the man and his story. 
She discovered that her father knew the 
editor of the magazine, that he was 
staying only a few miles away, and she 
drove over to see him. 

She led up to her subject as carefully, 
as she could. Finally she asked: 

“Do you know Paul Wells?” 

“T do not.” 

“Don’t you know anything about 
him ?” 

“Nothing whatever. I wish I did.” 

“But I don’t understand how it is 
possible for you to—to—do business 
with him, and yet know nothing about 
him.” 

“But it is true, nevertheless. For 
all I know, he may be a woman— 
though I doubt it. Of course, that isn’t 
his name. We get his work through an 
agency. A pile of it turned up there 
some years ago with a note, saying that 
if any of it sold a check was to be 
mailed to a certain bank. It’s been the 
same way ever since. We hear noth- 





He sank down on the sand beside her. “May I have my, »llar a cent at a time?” he asked. 


ing from him for months; then a 
bundle of stories and articles turns up 
and we all scramble for them.” 

“He does write well, doesn’t he?” 

“He’s a genius; there has been no one 
equal to him for years, Our only fear 
is that he is the sort that dies young, 
one whose brain burns itself out by 
thirty or thirty-five. He suggests drugs, 
or, at the very least, liquor.” 

“Have you tried to find him?” 

“Heavens, yes! But his stuff comes 
from ail over the country and the bank 
refuses to give us any information 
about him. They deny that they know 
him, which is probably not true; some 
one in the bank must know him.” 

The appeal of the author was too 
much for Hope; his words, which had 
hurt at first, came to fascinate her. She 
wrote to him and felt later that she 
should not have done it. His” type- 
written answer came promptly. He 
wrote: 

“Of course you know I love you, but 
if ‘The Lady in Gray’ has not made you 
understand that, more words would 
simply be a waste of time and effort. I 
am going to tell you about myself so 


‘ 
that you will understand that I am 
partly plain dreamer and that the other 
part is mildly insane. You may believe 
that I am an artist, because I under- 
stood your portrait, but [ am not. 

“T have an artist’s soul, I have the eye 
and perception of a great artist, but I 
am cursed with the inability to master 
the mechanical part of the art. I can 
shut my eyes and see the perfect work, 
but I can paint nothing that I myself 
do not know is a failure. My fingers 
are skillful at many useless things, but 
they refuse to place on canvas what my 
mind portrays. It will never come—I 
have given up hoping. I console myself 
with dreaming, with seeing in my day- 
dreams the masterpieces which I cannot 
create. I am not modest. I shall prove 
that to you by telling you what I am. 

“Tama writer. I can paint in words 
far better pictures than any man can 
paint in colors. I have settled the old 
controversy between the writer and the 
dauber in favor of the writer. The 
portrait, the landscape, the seascape, 
are a few inches or a few feet square. 
Each is in but one place at one time, 
and only a handful of people can see it 











in a day, and few can do more than 
admire it casually and momentarily ; 
very few can own it. On the other 
hand, the portraits that I paint, the sea 
that I make roar, the rocks that dash 
clouds of white jewels into the sky for 
me, the water that lies lazy in a summer 
sun, the fields that give out the per- 
fumes of mother earth, the sky beyond 
the hills which carries a mysterious 
haze, the house which incloses happi- 
ness or melancholy, joy or tragedy, 
these I paint so that all can understand, 
so that rich and poor from one end of 
the land to the other may see them day 
after day. 

“T tell stories of love and hate; I 
prove the destiny of man; I praise his 
strength and comfort him for his weak- 
nesses; I ease the burden of the af- 
flicted; I guide the young and console 
the old; I teach high thinking and 
straight living! I damn hypocrisy, vice, 
and all the minor sins. And all this for 
the multitude, for millions, in palaces, 
in cottages, in huts, in camps, in city, in 
village, in fertile valley, on snowy 
peaks. Wherever man goes, I go, giv- 
ing him comfort. 

“I promised to prove that I am not 
modest. Let me begin at the beginning. 
For years I was alone, with many men, 
not one of whom was not rough, with 
no breeding, with nothing but a big 
heart and great muscles. I was with 
them all day. At night I tried to go 
back to my own people by reading of 
them. It was too difficult, I liked too 
few who were in the books, so I set 
about creating them, to amuse myself. 
Soon there wasn’t room for them all 
in my narrow quarters, and I shipped 
them off to a big city. They were con- 
ceived in the barren slopes of copper- 
producing hills, they were born in the 
printing presses of the crowded places. 

“I got money for my people. I had 
no use for it, so I gave it to the camp 
hospital, so that the men I knew might, 
when they were sick or hurt, be the 
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better for my dreams, 
an idea. 


That gave me 
I laughed at it at first, but not 
for long. I made friends with Pasquale 
Teti, a young boy who drove a mule. I 
told the world about him, and with 
what the world paid me for doing it I 


sent Pasquale to school. He can now 
read the story of himself. 

“I came East and the myriads of 
people overwhelmed me. Where once 
I had been a man and somebody, I was 
an atom, a grain of sand on the beach, 
which the waves play with and the 
winds toss about. I set out to meet 
my fellow men and women and to know 
them and to teach them to know them- 
selves. 

“Some I could never know—they had 
nothing to teach me and there was noth- 
ing that I could teach them. There 
were a great many of them, so I 
watched the masses till a face flashed 
and I had my man or woman, Some- 
how. they always seemed glad to see 
me; I think they understood. And I 
told the world just what sort of people 
they were and I took their stories, 
placed between the leaves the money I 
had been paid for them, and sent them 
to the people whom I had written about. 
Of course, they never understood and 
often I had to be careful. If the man 
drank, I saw that his wife got the 
money; if it went to a lady or gentle- 
man, I suggested a worthy charity. 
Truck drivers, ladies of the chorus, 
policemen, shopgirls, clerks, wash- 
women, drunkards, ladies of love, 
thieves, female pickpockets, and ladies 
and gentlemen—all have received a 
little package from me, and not one of 
them has the faintest idea who I am. 

“Now perhaps you know something 
of me, what a wild, fantastic creature I 
am, but there is one thing still to tell. 
Tn all my wanderings I have searched 
for the one woman. I have found her— 
you are she. And naturally, since she is 
you, I have lost her. I am unworthy, 
quite impossible from your point of 























view and properly so, and I make no 
complaint. My search’is ended, fruit- 
lessly, except that I shall have with me 
always the memory of love, of my love 
for you, which will be much more than 
requited love for any other woman 
could ever be—for me. 

“I have but one favor to ask. It is 


this: that you purchase with the five-, 


hundred dollars a black gown such as 
‘The Lady in Black’ wears, with its ac- 
companying stockings and slippers, that 
you wear them to the dinner and dance 
which Mrs. Gregory will give on a 
Thursday night, three weeks hence, that 
at twelve o’clock you will go down the 
garden path, turning left at its end 
and on past the boathouse to the beach. 
If the night be fair, I shall be there, by 
the rocks. I shall see you; perhaps you 
will smile and say a kind word to me. 

“That is all I ask, unless, when it has 
outlived its usefulness, you will send 
the black gown to me. If not that, per- 
haps you will give me the rose which 
you will wear at your waist. If I do 
not see you, I shall take it for granted 
that the check has found its way to 
some worthy charity.” 

Hope laughed long and merrily; the 
absurdity of the whole thing appealed 
to her sense of humor. Imagine such a 
woman as she mixed up in a silly, 
slushy, sentimental affair! It was her 
own fault. Pique or curiosity or some- 
thing had got the better of her and she 
had brought it upon herself. Fortu- 
nately, no harm had been done. and she 
had got a little amusement out if it, but 
she had had enough of it. She took the 
magazine, letters, and check, put them 
into a drawer, locked it, hid the key, 
and went downstairs. 

At noon she was at the bathing beach. 
She went into the water and was swim- 
ming toward the diving float when she 
heard some one near her say: “Race?” 
Without turning, she swam on as rap- 
idly as she could. She was a very skill- 
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ful swimmer and she had_ recognized 
the voice. 

The man swam across her path, be- 
hind her, and caught up with her in 
a few strokes. He turned on his side, 
facing her, 

“Come on,” he laughed. 

He kept up with her without the 
slightest effort. They reached the float, 
and again Hope succumbed to the thrill, 
the longing to have his strength enfold 
her, crush her, conquer her. 

He smiled down at her. 

“You haven’t the dollar with you, 
have you?” he asked. And before she 
had time to tell him not to be absurd 
he added, “I’ve been wondering 
whether you’d pay it a penny at a time. 
Suppose we swim up the beach and talk, 
that over—and a few other things.” 

Hope went with him in spite of her- 
self. It had always been so easy before 
to evade invitations like that and to stay 
in the crowd, but this time she went 
without a word. They swam on and 
on, almost to where the long beach 
ended and the rocks began; they swam 
till she was very tired, so tired that she 
dreaded the effort of swimming the 
hundred yards to shore. He sank down 
on the sand beside-her. 

“May I have my_dollar a cent at a 
time?” he asked. 

His banter did not please Hope and 
she did not answer. 

“That is my way of asking whether 
I may have my chance to win you.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that 
you are serious?” Hope asked. 

“Do you think I am the sort of man 
who would treat such a thing lightly ?” 

“T don’t know what sort of man you 
are; I know nothing about you.” 

“You know as much about me as I 
know about you, and I love you so 
much that nothing else matters at all. 
I have told you all there is to tell about 
myself, including my name, which isn’t 
important.” 

“No,” Hope said, “I don’t see that it 
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is important. Are you really the great 
Gregg’s son?” 

“You see how easily you get the idea 
—every one does. I am the great 
Gregg’s son, nothing more nor less. 
Will you marry the son of Gregg, the 
great ?” 

“Not to-day, thank you.” , 

“May I come to see you as often as is 
conventionally proper—even a. little 
oftener than that—until I have all my 
pennies?” 

“Why do you refer to that dollar so 
much? I’m sorry I offered it to you.” 

“Tm not. Your expression when you 
withdrew the proffered dollar was the 
only encouragement you’ve given me, 
May I come?” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“Thank you, I think it would be 
quite as well, under the circumstances, 
if the family knew me. Will you in- 
vite me to play golf with you this after- 
noon or shall I invite you to sail?” 

“I’d rather play golf,” Hope said. 


Joshua Gregg, junior, paid no atten- 
tion whatever to any one but Hope. 
Before he came her time had been full 
enough, but she found that she could 
give him more of it now than she cared 
to admit. She confessed to herself that 
he exerted a very strong influence over 
influence which in her calm 
moments she knew was humiliating. 
His attraction for her lay entirely in 
his physical being. He taiked very 
little and he had little wit. She be- 
lieved that some sort of force lay be- 
hind his stoical calm, but that made 
little difference to her. 

The house of Hope was divided 
against itself. Never since he had first 
thrilled her had she lost her desire to 
have him take her in his arms and kiss 
her in spite of herself, to break down 
her physical resistance, to ignore her 
dignity and the sanctity of her person. 
Never before had she wanted a man to 
kiss her; she had despised kisses. Yet 


her, an 


she wanted this man, who saw only her 
superficial charfis and knew nothing of 
the inner woman, to laugh at her pro- 
tests, to make nothing of her struggle 
and her strength, and to love her with 
pure animal passion, But her cool head 
refused to let her desire conquer her. 
She knew that one short moment of 
ecstasy in Joshua Gregg’s arms would 
suffice to end forever her desire to be 
the whim of his strength. It would 
bring peace back to her, but she would 
not sacrifice herself even in so small a 
way for such a great relief. 

She read over and over again “The 
Lady in Gray,” and fhe long letter Paul 
Wells had written her. Paul Wells was 
nothing to her, she laughed at him. He 
was undoubtedly some sort of erratic 
genius; the editor had suggested the 
possibility of inspiration from drugs or 
drink, Hope had heard of that sort of 
thing and she pictured the man in her 
mind, thin, dark, sharp-featured, weak, 
blessed with a wonderful keenness of 
intellect along one narrow line and 
cursed along any number of other lines. 

She read his story and his letter till 
she knew them by heart. They gripped 
her. Compliments had been showered 
upon her all her life but never had she 
been paid such a compliment as the 
scribbler had paid her. The language 
was moderate, the analysis calm and 
candid, but the writer knew her, heart 
and soul and mind, and when, at the 
end of the story, “The Lady in Gray” 
acknowledged her love it was such a 
love as she longed to experience, such 
an acknowledgment as she longed to 
make. 

Hope let the check stay in the drawer. 
She had no intention of purchasing a 
dress with it; the inconvenience of hav- 
ing a gown made then was sufficient to 
decide that point. Neither would she 
see Paul Wells. When she realized 


“that, being an irresponsible, impulsive, 


romantic individual, he might take a 
long trip to be there, she sent him a 





He did not hurt her, his embrace 

was not a thing of iron, but was 

gentle; every inch of her was held 

as tenderly as a mother holds her 
babe. 


note saying, simply, that she would not 
comply with his request to see him. 
He answered that he would, never- 
theless, be on the spot at midnight and 
would wait there until the sun rose if 
in the meantime she had not come. 
Two weeks passed and the day Paul 
Wells had named was but two days off. 
Hope thought little of him. Her house 
was still divided against itself, and the 
separation was greater than it had ever 


been. It seemed to her almost as if 
Joshua Gregg had hypnotized her. 
When she was away from him she was 
nervous, irritable, lonely; the moment 
his great bulk sank down beside her 
she was content. The great slow-speak- 
ing, dull man soothed her, and she was 
satisfied to hear his voice, no matter 
what he said, satisfied to watch his huge 
hands in their slow movements, to see 
his steady, blue, stupid eyes. She paid 
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‘little attention to his talk of his love 
for her, which broke the long silences, 
but she lived in delicious anticipation of 
the moment when, in pure exasperation 
at her indifference, he would use his 
strength on her, crush her to him, kiss 
her and let her go—away from him, and 
back to the peace of the days before he 
came. 

That time came two days before the 
Gregory dance. They had been on the 
rocks for an hour and had hardly 
spoken a word. She said that it was 
time for her to go, and he sprang to his 
feet and held a hand toward her. 

Hope did not know how it happened ; 
afterward she had a dim impression 
that he had used his strength and that 
she had resisted, as she had known it 
would happen, but she was not sure of 
it. But she was sure that, if she had 
struggled at all, she had quickly 
stopped. He did not hurt her. His 
embrace was not a thing of iron, but 
was gentle; every inch of her was held 
as tenderly as a mother holds her babe. 
She felt his heart beat against hers ; her 
head on his arm was very comfortable; 
her arm was around his neck. Her 
eyes were closed and she moved her lips 
ever so little so that she might drink in 
his kisses the better. 

It was as she knew it would be, per- 
fect happiness, delirious joy. Her 
weakness had conquered his great 
strength. She wanted him to want her; 
she reveled in her power over him, her 
ability to keep him there, to make him 
enfold her; she gloried in his strength, 
which, if she wished, was hers to com- 
mand. She ran her fingers through 
his hair; the touch of his cheek against 
her bare arm intoxicated her. 

How long it lasted she did not know. 
It lasted until he spoke and broke the 
spell. She sprang away, furious. She 
shrugged her shoulders disdainfully and 
turned away from him. He was upon 
her like a flash and this time his clasp 
was no gentle thing. 


“Let me go, you brute!” she cried, 

“Go! Of course you can go, but not 
until I have said what I have to say!” 
He held her at arm’s length, his face 
glowed with victory; his eyes were too 
strong for hers. “You love me, I know, 
I know! You die hard, you have 
fought long, but—it has come at last. 
You have given me your first kisses; 
another day, and you will confess your 
love. I knew it would be in some such 
way as this. Go, Hope, if you like, but 
you will come back—you will come 
back to me!” 

She was walking away from him, but 
his words rang in her ears. Her eyes 
were blurred, her steps were uncertain, 
her brain reeled. 

She reached her house and her room, 
and threw herself on her bed. Her 
body shook with sobs, and her pillow 
was wet with tears. She had had her 
great adventure. It was to have 
brought peace back to her—and peace 
had not come. Instead had come hys- 
terical anger, hatred, shame, remorse— 
and fear! 

She went to her closet and took from 
it a black gown. After examining it 
carefully, she returned it to its place. 
It was in excellent condition and it 
would do. Perhaps Paul Wells might 
show her the path which led to peace. 
Paul Wells understood her; he was the 
only man who had ever understood her. 
All the others, a never-ending stream of 
them, had been caught in the web of 
her beauty, had been stirred by her 
indifference, had wanted her because 
she was difficult to win. Not one of 
them had really known her or really 
loved her. 

Hope hid her face in the shimmering 
lace of her old black gown to hide the 
confession which she-made to herself 
and the blush which it brought to her 
cheeks. 

“I do want to be loved! I want to 
love! I want a man to love me! I 
want—I want babies—little babies of 
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The Lady in Black 


my own! I want to be the mother of 
men—of—great—strong—men.” 

And then fear came to her again, and 
stayed in her heart, 


At midnight at the Gregory’s dance it 
was easy for Hope to slip away from 
the broad piazza to the shadows of the 
trees and thence to the garden path, 
She turned to the left at the end of it 
and came to the narrow board walk 
which led to the boathouse and the 
beach. The moon was shining bright 
on the sea. 

Hope knew what she was doing. 
During the two days which had passed 
since her experiment with Joshua Gregg 
she had gathered herself together and 
had finally been able to look upon mat- 
ters calmly and dispassionately ; she had 
been able to see herself in her true light, 
free from mental delusions. She knew 
the symptoms and recognized them in 
herself. She had seen other women 
have attacks of mild insanity similar to 
the one she had had, Her desire to be 
in Joshua Gregg’s arms was exactly like 
any minor disorder; it was a sort of 
mental and moral indisposition, annoy- 
ing, but easily cured. She acknowl- 
edged that it was not cured, but she was 
very sure that it would be promptly. 

Part of the cure would be achieved 
by going to Paul Wells and getting 
him off her mind. She was sure that 
she would find him to be rather nerv- 
ous, mentally abnormal, sickishly senti- 
mental, either actually bashful or acting 
the part, and either a very skinny or 
very flabby individual. She admitted 
without reserve that his story had af- 
fected her deeply. It had made her be- 
hold visions which were alluring. She 
had heard a voice calling her which had 
in it a wonderful appeal, but she was 
sure that that voice was not the voice 
of the writer, but the voice of a man 
whom the writer had manufactured out 
of whole cloth. Hope fully appreciated 
the weakness of women, which was put 


in them by nature with malice afore- 
thought, but she knew that she could 
prevail against it, and so, wearing a red 
rose at her waist, she went down to the 
beach at midnight. 

There was no one there. She stood 
on the boathouse runway, where she 
could be clearly seen in the moonlight. 
But no one came and no one spoke to 
her. She stood there till she remem- 
bered that the letter had said “on the 
rocks” or “by the rocks.” The rocks 
were a hundred yards away and she 
walked toward them slowly and with- 
out a vestige of excitement in her. She 
saw no one there and she went on to 
the edge of the water. The moonlight 
on it was very beautiful. 

She wondered whether she had mis- 
taken the time, but that was improbable. 
It simply meant that Paul Wells had 
either been amusing himself from the 
beginning or had changed his mind 
about coming. Either way she was 
disappointed and was about to turn 
back when a man’s voice came from the 
rocks behind her. 

“Hello, Hope!” 

A terrible fear seized her, and her 
faith in herself deserted her in a flash. 
The voice took from her every atom of 
her strength. She did not move, but 
stood trembling and hardly able to 
breathe. The moonlit water before her 
became a misty blur. She heard him 
coming toward her, 

“I knew you would come,” he said. 
“T brought this for you in case you 
were cold.” He put a filmy scarf across 
her shoulders, without touching her. 
It was black. He stood beside her and 
waited—an eternity of time. She could 
not bear the awful silence, anything 
was better than that. 

“Why did you come?” she asked. 

“T came because you were near, up 
there where the music is. I came when 
it was twilight and waited, calling to 
you. I called because I knew that you 
would come down here, to me, so that 
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I could make you understand about 
what happened—that other day on the 
rocks. It was not premeditated—what 
fdidthen. I wanted you—God knows 
—but I would never have taken you so 
against your will, You were in my 
arms; I did not know how—or why— 
you were there, but when I knew that 
ypu were there [ knew you loved me— 
and no power on earth can take that 
knowledge from me! I came here to- 
night because 1 love you and because 
you love me. You left them all up there 
and came to me because you love me.” 

“I came here—to see another man.” 
Hope’s voice was low and angry. 

“And he didn’t turn up! A nice sort 
of man he must be to forget a rendez- 
vous with Hope.” He laughed. “He 
who is in your good graces stays away; 
I, with your anger heavy upon me, come 
and you come—to me. Such is fate— 
and my good fortune. The red rose at 
your waist is for me, after all.” 

“Red rose! What do you mean?” 
Hope, wide-eyed, had turned to him; 
her words were a wild cry. She was 
not Hope, she was a woman she had 
never known. She saw nothing but his 
eyes, which held hers. 

“IT mean that half an hour ago I 
threw Paul Wells off the cliff, down 
there.” He pointed. “I did not want 
him here with you. He is not your sort. 
I did not want him here with my 
woman. ¥ ou are my womMme in.’ 

“Do you know Paul Wells?” There 
was an alarm in Hope’s voice and there 
was fear in her heart. 

“I did know him—before I killed 
him. His body is at the bottom of the 
sea, the fish are having the time of their 
lives, and his soul has ” He hesi- 


” 
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tated and then laughed. 
up there!” 


“See! 
His fingers touched Hope’s 
arm with a gentle pressure and turned 


Look 


her so that she faced the sea. “His 
soul has gone up to the moon—where it 
belongs.” 

His hand was still oh her arm, his 
arm touching her back, his cheek 
against her hair. 

“Don’t cry, Hope,” he whispered. 
“Paul is a deader, forever and ever, 
and crying won’t do any good.” 

Hope’s head fell back until it almost 
touched his shoulder. Her face was 
turned upward to his. 

“I’m not crying, Josh,” 
“V’m— 


she said. 
’'m—— Oh, Josh!” . 


Three years later Hope met her edi- 
tor friend at dinner. 

“Did you ever find Paul Wells?” she 
asked. 

“No, we never did.” 

“Did the drugs or drink kill him?” 

He shook his head .sadly. 

“No, I’m afraid he reformed—cured 
himself. Two or three years ago he 
sent us word that he was through writ- 
ing, that the gift or talent or inspiration 
or whatever it was, had suddenly van- 
ished and that he couldn’t write a line. 
He said that it never had been more 
than recreation, a relief from the ever- 
lasting pressure of artificial, 
nous life, 
since.” 

‘That is most unfortunate, isn’t it?” 

“Unfortunate!” he exclaimed. “My 
dear Mrs. Gre gg, it is a calamity, a na- 
tiona al calamity. 

“I’m not so sure 


monoto- 
We haven’t heard from him 


of that,” she said, 


and she would not explain what she 
meant. 
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A failure he was, in very truth, but who shall say 


that in the end he 


T the time when Katherine Isabel 
Fenwick fell in love with Gus, 
we who had known him always 

were rather tired of him. Not tired 
of Gus himself, exactly, for he had the 
qualities of companionship which made 
it impossible to be bored when one was 
with him, but tired—oh, I suppose tired 


of the sense of failure which he car- ° 


ried with him, for those of us who 
knew the promise of his youth; tired, 
maybe, of the disappointment in our 
own powers of prophecy. For, when 
Gus was a boy of twenty we had all 
felt that there was nothing he could 
not do, and when he left college, not 
at the good old head of his class, but 
far below it, we had all said: “Oh, of 
course Gus isn’t a grind—but you wait! 
Watch him. He’ll bear watching! He’s 
the sort of fellow that can do anything, 
when there’s anything worth while to 
do! Differential calculus and old man 
Henderson’s ‘Evidences of Christianity’ 
are another matter. Gus simply isn’t 
interested along those lines.” 

Then we waited for Gus to set the 
Thameses of our vicinity on fire. But 
he didn’t do it. He used them to row 
upon and to paddle upon, and to have 
agreeable moonlight evenings upon, 
with some girl—or some fellow, for he 
was fond of his own sex—in the stern 
of a nice little boat. And he would sing 
a little with his delightful, unimportant 
voice to the moon and the girl, or the 
fellow; and he would talk endlessly, 
throwing off the most brilliant bits of 


did not redeem himself? 


theory about all things, human and 
divine. And we would say to him: 
“For the love of Mike, Gus, why don’t 
you amplify that? Why don’t you 
think it through? Why don’t you be 
our leading American philosopher or 
economist on that? You’d make Willy 
James look sick!” 

And Gus would answer modestly: 
“Well, maybe I will.” ; 

When his father, old man Ward, died, 
and there was a general nasty mess, 
with a bigamous wife tirning up from 
the next suburb, and all the money 
gone for the maintenance of the second- 
ary establishment, of course, Gus had 
to go to work. And we all decided that 
we would forgive him for taking a 
small position on a newspaper instead 
of bursting upon the world with a piece 
of genuine, epoch-making literature. 
He did the real-estate news for a while; 
his sulphurous old dad had been in the 
business, and he had absorbed a lot of 
real knowledge about it from mere 
association. Besides, as I have said, 
Gus had the kind of mind which could 
master any subject over night. The 
real-estate business would have been 
child’s play to him even if he had never 
heard of it before. 

Well, the Ward girls married suc- 
cessfully, and Mrs. Ward went to live 
with a rich old sister in a place where 
the old man’s little venture in double 
living wouldn’t be whispered about 
every time she showed herself in pub- 
lic, and Gus went on to the dramatic 
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department of the newspaper. In our 
thriving town we occasionally get a 
whole week’s run of some metropolitan 
success, so Gus’s labors weren’t back- 
breaking! But we were all hopeful 
about him, despite the dearth of ma- 
terial for him to whet his dramatic pen 
upon. He was going to write a play, 
and the study of the drama would be 
useful to him. When he really got 
around to his own effort, Pinero and 
those fellows would have to sit up and 
take notice! 

And then he married Violet, and we 
all said—well, what we said won’t bear 
repeating. Not that there was anything 
particularly off about Violet, except 
that she was a lackadaisical person—a 
semisloven, mentally as well as domes- 
tically. And, of course, Gus had to 
take more time off from ventures into 
greatness for the sake of providing Vio- 
let with the clothes she didn’t know 
how to put on, and the food she didn’t 
know. how to ‘cook or serve, and the 
house she didn’t know how to make 
livable. 

Poor Violet! 


I don’t suppose any 
young woman in Harristown ever had 
‘a more magnificent set of floral tributes 
when she died—and the poor little baby 


with her! We were all so ashamed of 
the things we had been thinking about 
her, you see. Thinking? Saying! 
Shouting! I know my offering set me 
back a week’s salary. 

Well, by that time Gus wasn’t so 
blooming young any longer. He was 
twenty-eight. There was some gray in 
his hair already, but you didn’t notice 
it, for the prevailing hue was bright 
gold, and gray doesn’t show in that. 
And the rest of us fellows weren’t so 
blooming young, either. We had settled 
down into our paces. 

It wasn’t amazing that we didn’t have 
as much time or as much inclination 
as heretofore for loafing in the byways 
with Gus. And we felt, a trifle sternly 
and self-righteously perhaps, that he 


ought to join us. It was time. And 
he could do anything—anything !—if he 
would only put his mind to it. We ad- 
mitted indignantly that he had a better 
mind than any of us. More charm, too 
—and we had learned that personal 
charm was not a quality to be dis- 
counted in the business world. He 
ought to get busy and to stay busy in 
some line that he could stick at to the 
end. P - 

Whereupon, instead, he became sec- 
retary-historian to an exploring party, 
and went off to some Land’s End or 
other for two or three years! And 
when he came back, it wasn’t he who 
wrote the big book about it; it was 
the head of the party, who used Gus’s 
material, his copious notes. And it was 
one of the other fellows who cabbaged 
all the big lecture engagements. As 
for Gus, he said he was looking for a 
job again—and that, as for the stuff, 
he’d use it all right some time in a 
novel. 

The next ten years were the same 
as the ten preceding ones as far as his 
career was concerned. He drifted 
from one thing to another. 

He never wrote the play. There 
were always perfectly inconsequential 
interruptions to any program which he 
laid down for himself! His mother’s 
funeral was one, and it left him cold 
toward the idea he had been at work 
upon at the time of her death. One 
of the sisters got divorced and that up- 
set him again. He was doing a novel 
then, and he suddenly discovered that 
he had been unconsciously using the 
material of Annabel’s life in it—mate- 
rial made public through spicy court 
proceedings. That stopped him. 

And so it went on until he met Kath- 
erine Isabel Fenwick—‘“Ky,” as her 
friends used to call her. Ky was ages 
younger; she was young enough to be 
Gus’s daughter. He must have been 
all of forty-four when he pulled her 
out of the water one June day when he 











was drifting along the river, with a 
bit of a sail hoisted at the bow of-an 
old flat-bottomed dory he had managed 
to get the use of for the summer. 

He was reading some darned Ger- 
man or Frenchman as he drifted and 
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He rescued Ky and took her up to the boat landing at the foot of the hill. 


occasionally pulled a rope or two to 
keep himself in midstream. Of course, 
it was for the purpose of translation, 
and of course, said darned German or 
Frenchman was the coming man, and, 
of course, Gus’s fortune and fame 








would be securely established after he 
had published his translation!. The 
man who did publish him, by the way, 
made a pot of money, but it wasn’t 
Gus! Meantime he was doing what he 
greatly enjoyed—loafing along a green- 
hung river, with little wafts of honey- 
suckle puffing out to him from the 
shore, and smoking and reading, and 
smoking and reading. 

And, all of a sudden, he heard a 
shriek, and he came to to see something 
red disappearing under the water an 
eighth of a mile away, and an over- 
turned canoe bobbling near the big 
dimple in the water where the red thing 
had gone down. 

I said in the beginning that Gus could 
do anything he set out to do. And so 
he rescued Ky, who was twenty and 
brown-eyed and round cheeked' and ar- 
dent and idealistic and on tiptoe to 
fall in love if only she would find some 
one to fall in love with besides the silly 
sophomores who formed her large en- 
tourage. Ky who had a million in her 
own right, and mere millions to come 
when her father passed on—it was from 
her mother that she had already had 
the little wherewithal to persuade the 
wolf away from the door! 

Gus rescued Ky and took her up to 
the boat landing at the foot of the hill 
on which the Fenwicks’ summer place, 
“Sunnyside,” stood, and he went up to 
the house with her and restored her 
to her aunt and accepted an invitation 
to luncheon and introduced Ky to the 
aforementioned Dutchman or Russian 
or whatever he was, and found that she 
was full of enthusiasm about him. 

She was headstrong in a sweet, young 
way, and so she insisted upon his going 
down to the river after luncheon and 
upon his bringing his old foreigner up 
to the big, terra-cotta-blocked piaza 
above the Italian gardens, and translat- 
ing aloud to her. And—well, she fell 
in love with him, and he—how he fell 
in love with her! She was his own 
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youth, after a sort—the youth that he 
had succeeded in muddling away. She 
was, with her generous floods of feel- 
ing and of appreciation, with her starry 
beliefs and her shining intentions, she 
was his youth. He fell in love with 
her completely. 

Of course, he did the fool thing. Or 
we thought it was the fool thing at 
first. He ran away from her; from 
temptation, as he called it. He couldn’t, 
if you please, marry an heiress! He 
couldn’t propose to a girl with money. 

So Gus ran away from the first good 
fortune that had approached him for 
twenty years, and we cursed and said 
we would wash our hands of him for 
good! We all said the same thing— 
though, really, he hadn’t been much on 
our minds for years—until Ky ran-after 
him and, we suppose, availed herself of 
modern woman’s prerogative and pro- 
posed to him. 

Well, we intimates all drew a long 


breath of relief and happiness. Gus 
was going to marry a rich girl. He 


would have all the time there was to 
do all the things his talent and his 
knowledge urged him to do. He could 
write the plays without ever stopping 
for a bit of hack work to pay his board 
bill. He could do his Asiatic novel 
and go back to Asia, if necessary, to 
verify any little detail about tigers or 
upas trees upon which his memory was 
hazy. He could work without a care 
to worry him or to hinder the free flow 
of what we had called his genius in our 
boyhood. 

Among the sophomores and seniors 
who still danced attendance upon Ky 
was Bob Haslitt. He was really out 
of college a year or two, but he was 
a young fellow, fine-looking, a six- 
footer, broad-chested, clear-eyed, the 
very sort of a youngster any father 
would like to see his daughter marry. 
I know. 

Ky liked him, too. I think she had 
had a bit of sentiment toward him be- 
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fore shabby old Gus, with his silver- 
and-gold hair and his smiling mouth 
and his whimsical eyes and his wit and 
his billion best quotations and his mel- 
lowness had sailed up the river to her. 

At any rate, her treatment of Bob 
was touched by a little something that 
none of the other boys got—a shadowy 
something, like the shadow of a regret. 

And when the year of probation was 
ten months gone, the engagement ended 
with a sudden smash. Archie Bennett 
told us about it. He had clubbed it 
out of Gus. 

“What did you do? What did you 
do?” he asked him. There were wild, 
unbelievable rumors flying about the 
country club. 


a 





Well, I let Ky see me 


drunk,” said Gus, and he looked shriv- 
eled and old when he said it. 


“When I came up to them, I think there were tears in Ky’s eyes.” 


“i 


You never 
{ never saw you drunk in my 
life, not even when there was anything 


But good heavens, man! 
drank! 


to drink in the world! How—what do 
you mean? What do you mean?” 
“There’s plenty to drink in the world; 
Archie, even yet, if you don’t mind the 
company you keep,” said Gus, gritming. 
“T’ll tell you all about it. I think I’d 
like to—it would be some relief to my 
feelings. I—well, I’ve-been sure, al- 
most from the first, that what Ky felt 
for me wasn’t—wasn’t love. No, not 
that, either. It was love. But it was , 
not the love that a girl needed to get 
through married life. She loved me; 
she was, as she herself might have 
put it, crazy about me. I wasn’t like 
the young cubs she knew. She liked 
her mind to soar along the currents 
of space with mine. She liked—I can’t 
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describe it. But she’s young, she’s vital. 
I’m old, and there has always been some 
principle of vitality lacking in me. 
That’s why I am what I am. So—lI 
looked ahead. I saw Ky, beautiful 
glowing, ardent, ‘at thirty, with me, 
more wizened than now even, at fifty- 
odd. I made a prophetic picture to 
myself of how she would look at me 
some day with disillusioned eyes. I—I 
couldn’t bear the thought of that 
dimmed look which I foresaw. Re- 
signed, patient, making the best of life 
and of the bargain she had mistakenly, 
impulsively, struck with it! 

“Do you remember the mirrors at 
the Occidental Hotel tea room? A 
whole room lined with them? How 
you see yourself wherever you look? 
Well, one afternoon I was to meet her 
there. I was a little late. When I 
came in I saw her reflection in the 
damned mirror—and Hazlitt was with 
her. They looked suitable, 
Archie! And I came toward them— 
and I came nearer—and they didn’t see 
me. They were absorbed in each other, 
And shall I tell you what I looked like? 
I looked like a shabby old uncle, I 
looked like a down-and-out pensioner, 
making youth and vigor drab. 

“When I came up to them, I think 
there were tears in Ky’s eyes. I never 
asked her. If the boy had been pro- 
posing to her, as he had the right to 
do, and if it drew some string between 
her heart and her tear ducts too tight, 
when she ha: to give him a ‘no’—why, 
all that was none of my business. But 
—TI had to make a test of Ky. I made 
it. I got drunk—not beastly drunk, of 
course, but sillily, maudlinly, amorously 
drunk. She shrank from me—she 
hated me, Archie! Shall I tell you 
what I knew? I knew that she 
wouldn’t have hated young Hazlitt, if 


sO-——SO 


she had been in love with him, and he 
had appeared before her drunk! It 
might have broken her heart, but he 
wouldn’t have been loathsome. 

“That’s all. She'll be hurt a little 
while. And by and by she'll marry 
Hazlitt. It’s right. It’s seemly. They’ll 
have glorious children—and I always 
hated the sight of the poor, blanched 
pinched-looking babies that old men 
beget.” 

“And do you mean to tell me,” Archie 
stormed at him, “that it was an interest 
in eugenics that made you make an 
absolute fool of yourself, that made 
you throw away fortune, opportunity ?” 

“No,” Gus answered him. “It was 
the instinct of self-protection.” 


Of course we both, Archie and I, 
believe he lied. It wasn’t the instinct 
of self-protection. It was the damna- 
ble instinct for protecting others. We 
looked back. His mother, his sister, 
Violet Always he deferred the 
fulfillment of his own pet project for 
some one else’s good, some one else’s 
convenience. 

It was Ky whom he was protecting 
then, when he gave her the justifiable 
ground for breaking her engagement, 
and gave it, too, in such a way that no 
sense of falsity would cloud her happi- 
ness later, but that she would, instead, 
go to a new love with gratitude and re- 
lief and the welling of an escape. 

Only some day, when Ky is settled 
and secure, and when those glorious 
children whom Gus foresaw are romp- 
ing over the terraces at “Sunnyside,” 
I shall make Archie Bennett tell her 
—the truth, I was going to say, only, 
as Gus himself would remark, with 
his skeptical kindly smile: “What is 
truth ?” 





7 Madame Renée lonepulle 


To the Heavens above us O look and behold 

The Planets that love us, all harnessed in gold! 

What chariots, what horses against us. shall bide 
While the stars in their courses de fight on our side? 


Rupyarp KIPuLinc. 


HOW TO READ YOUR OWN HOROSCOPE 


LESSON VIL. 


HEN the Moon is poised in the 
zodiacal sign Leo on a chart of 
life, it confers on the ative 

a real love of responsibility. It can 
be predicted that he will find success 
in life when following an occupation 
coming under the influence of the fifth 
house, because Leo is the natural fifth- 
house sign. Therefore, work con- 
nected with amusements, _ theaters, 
churches, or children will be congenial 
and fortunate. He will have strong 
qualities of leadership in his character 
and advancement will be swift and sure. 
At some time in life he will find him- 
self in a position of great responsibility 
as a leader, manager, or director of 
many people. Leo being the sign of 
the heart, the native will discharge his 
duties in a sincere, humane spirit, and 
will manifest sympathy and care in all he 
does. He will have some love of pleas- 
ure, and a big, warm heart that is al- 
ways most susceptible in affairs with 
the opposite sex. In most cases, a great 
desire along some artistic line of work 
will be manifested, such as music, paint- 
ing, or designing. This position of the 


Moon tends to lift a native socially in- 
the world. Probably some superior 
person or persons will help him mate- 
rially during life, and he in turn will 
help others. A native with the Moon 
in Leo could never be small in money 
matters, 

The next sign, Virgo, colors the 
Moon in quite a different way. As Leo 
causes the Moon to shine through the 
heart, Virgo does the same through the 
intellect, and quite the opposite per- 
sonality may be the result. A person 
born with the Moon in Virgo should 
pursue some intellectual occupation, 
but success may follow in many differ- 
ent lines of work, this being somewhat 
a versatile sign. 

Virgo is the natural sixth-house sign, 
therefore service is the key word. The 
native with the Moon thus poised will 
either be very lucky with servants, or 
be a good, trustworthy, fortunate serv- 
ant himself. A quiet, retiring, and per- 
haps too easy-going disposition may 
cause him to be thrust many times into 
the background, where the wonderful 
qualities given by this position may be 
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unobserved. The Moon situated here 
is not particularly good for health and 
will tend to strengthen other bad augur- 
ies, mostly afflicting that part of the 
body ruled by the house in which the 
Moon is found. He may have a few 
good, very sincere friendships all 
through life. 

Libra, the natural seventh-house sign, 
favors marriage. Thus the native with 
the Moon in this sign will be attractive, 
engaging, and particularly fond of the 
opposite sex The manners are very 
winning and the nature is affectionate 
and kind, easily making friends. Apbil- 
ity along some artistic line ought to 
manifest itself at some time in life. 
Whether or not it will be cultivated 
depends greatly on the position of the 
other planets and their aspects. A na- 
tive with a Libra personality is a most 
charming individual to meet and rarely 
fails to make a great “hit” in any society 
or gathering. 

The Virgo personality should be alone 
for its best expression, but the Libran 
can only show his best qualities in asso- 
ciation with others. Libra is the sign 
of partnership; therefore this native will 
always do better in teamwork, not only 
in business but in all other affairs of 
life. He will very seldom be found 
alone. In occupation, as well as at home 
and abroad, he always needs a second 
person near, with whom he may ex- 
change comments or consult. A par- 
ent, or parent-in-law, may help or 
greatly hinder this native’s affairs. 

When the powerful sign Scorpio con- 
tains the Moon, the native will have an 
independent, self-reliant personality. 
He takes no “back talk” from any one, 
but asserts his rights and sees to it 
that they are recognized. He will not 
forget a “sting,” but will watch for 
the first good opportunity to enjoy his 
sweet revenge on the unfortunate enemy 
who has hurt him. This Moon-in- 
Scorpio person will not be found in the 
background of life, nor on the fence in 


any great questions of the day. He 
will be very difficult to turn from his 
course of thought, and opinions of other 
people around him will not change his 
ideas. His conversation, although 
diplomatic, is decided and to the point. 
No one can possibly mistake his feel- 
ings where words or actions are the 
indications thereof. If he is too much 
crossed, he will often become extremely 
irritable and hot-tempered. Scorpio is 
a fruitful sign and ought to increase 
the likelihood of having several chil- 
dren, but trouble, estrangement, or 
death of one child may occur. This is 
the natural house-of-death sign, conse- 
quently the native’s occupation in life 
may “be in some way connected with 
death. A life-insurance agent, an un- 
dertaker, doctor, or even lawyer, who 
deals mostly with wills, legacies, or 
goods of the dead, may have the Moon 
poised in Scorpio at birth. The health 
ought to be good unless the Moon is af- 
flicted by some planet which in that 
case might affect that part of the 
body ruled by Scorpio. An undevel- 
oped person- with this position promi- 
nent on his nativity might be an ex- 
ceedingly undesirable person, readily 
falling into bad habits and pursuing 
them with all the strength and vitality 
natural to this sign. Although the na- 
tive will probably marry, there may not 
be any great amount of harmony for 
him in the marriage state; and for all 
that he will be greatly attracted to the 
opposite sex, not much happiness or 
good luck can be predicted as a result of 
this. 

Money may come through marriage 
or a will, but again there is a “nigger 
in the woodpile” to cause trouble and 
disturbance. 

The Moon happening to fall in the 
natural ninth-house sign, Sagittarius, 
bestows on the native a quick, bright, 
restless manner. His disposition ought 
to be very kind, humane, and sincere. 
The ninth house governs foreign af- 












What the 

fairs, sciences, philosophy, and long 

journeys, therefore this native will have 

one or all of these conspicuous in his 

life’s history. He would make a won- 

derful worker and leader in the S. P. 

C. A., or a similar organization. The 

religion will be of a pure, thoughtful 

kind, springing from the higher mind 

and not necessarily of a showy type. 

He will be a thorough believer in the 

proverb, “Actions speak! louder than 

words.” This native generally feels 

that his actions are founded on truth, 

therefore he does not wish to be ques- 

tioned about anything, nor can he read- 

, ily give a definite explanation “of his 

motives. The developed type of per- 

son with the Moon in this sign would 

make a success in life as a minister, or 

leader in any of the so-called “new” 

lines of thought. The lower type would 

manifest the qualities of Sagittarius in 

occupations dealing with horses or ship- 

ping. His appearance would be sporty 

and up to the minute in fashion. Sagit- 

tarius, being a double sign, might cause 

many changes in work, or a tendency to 

follow two occupations at the same time, 

and it might cause the native to exem- 

plify the old proverb, “Between two 
stools one may come to the ground.” 

The Moon in Capricorn tends to 

bring the native some prominence in 

life. With a developed soul it may 

bring fame, while for the undeveloped, 

notoriety is to be feared. His occu- 

pation may be connected in some way 

with the masses, or he will find himself 

catering to many people. This is a sat- 

urnine sign and the qualities it gives are 

more or less tainted by the black, re- 

tarding, thorough teacher, Saturn. 

Anything coming to the native through 

having the Moon placed in this sign will 

be slow, laborious, -but nevertheless 

sure and of good, stable quality. Na- 

tives reap their harvest mostly late in 

life and by dint of hard work, for no 

slipshod methods go in this sign. If 

money comes through this position of 
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the Moon, it will probably not be by 
a pr of luck but by careful econ- 
omy anu persistent saving. There may 
be obstacles and sorrows to overcome in 
early life, which will have a steadying 
effect on the character, noticeable as 
time goes on. 

As this position seems to hold draw- 
backs in many phases of life, strange 
to say, it does slightly favor marriage. 
But here, again, the retarding influence 
may be at work, and the marriage prob- 
ably will not occur until late in life, 
or the marriage partner will be older, or 
differ in some radical way from the 
native. The undeveloped side of 
Capricorn may show tendencies to be 
very “tight,” or overcautious, in money 
matters, or a cold, calculating attitude 
in all affairs of life; but if the better 
qualities of the sign are cultivated, a 
congenial, diplomatic, powerful char- 
acter will result—one that may benefit 
the world at large and lead with a 
steady, firm command to the betterment 
of all concerned. Never influenced un- 
duly by the heart, as a Leo might be, 
or by the head, as an Aries, the Capri- 
cornian struggles always with an eye to 
eternity and the whole. 

The personality of the native with 
the Moon in the airy sign, Aquarius, is 
more or less difficult to comprehend by 
the average individual. As Saturn and 
Uranus together rule this peculiar sign, 
it may readily be seen how difficult it 
is to gauge a personality governed by 
two planets differing widely in their 
own character. The native will show 
the slow, careful, cautious qualities of 
Saturn, then again the ~sudden, unex- 
pected, soul-stirring characteristics of 
Uranus. He may vibrate to Uranus 
more markedly than to Saturn, in which 
case a tendency to be eccentric, or origi- 
nal, or peculiar may be evident. He 
might make a good astrologer, or a per- 
son who may seek within his own soul 
the solution of all riddles of the Uni- 
verse and gain many truths incompre- 
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hensible to the lower type, who is strug- 
gling hard to find his happiness out- 
side of himself. He is generally a 
“good mixer” and congenial compan- 
ion, and, although he may extract your 
dearest secrets from you as cleverly as 
a native of Scorpio could ever do, his 
method will be sympathetic and tactful. 

The Moon in Aquarius may cause 
one native to be a “big toad in a little 
puddle” and another to be a “‘little toad 
in some big puddle,” so little can we 
rely on this sign to describe personal- 
ity. This position is not altogether 
favorable for health. The circulation 
of the blood may often be affected. The 
native may have a somewhat “soft” con- 
stitution, especially if the Moon is 
found to be afflicted by any planet, and 
the eyesight or nervous system may be 
weak. 


Answers to Correspondence 


Miss J. M. A,, born August 16, 1903, 6 
p. m., Chicago, Illinois —Although you have 
good business intuitions, you greatly prefer 
the realm of mental philosophy. Try not to 
be too obstinate or stubborn, because these 
qualities will peculiarly hinder your progress 
in life. You are liable to excesses in feel- 
ing which lead you to extremes. You would 
do well in government employment or medi- 
cine. You will be married in the middle 
thirties, or at least not until after you are 
thirty-two years old. This year, 1920, there 
are many obstacles and oppositions for you 
to overcome. Also, guard against quarrel- 
ing with any one. 

Mrs. E. S., born January 26, 1800, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho—You were born to be a re- 
former and not an ordinary individual. You 
have excellent reasoning powers and are 
honest and sincere. Your troubles have re- 
sulted, for the most part, from a somewhat 
headstrong, aggressive character. You will 
find success as a traveling agent or in some 
business that demands constant change and 
travel. You are well able to stand alone. 
There is danger of your taking another hus- 
band at the age of thirty-four, or perhaps 
returning to a former one, which step could 
not end happily. 


Miss G. L. S., born July 14, 1890, 5 p. m., 
Pennsylvania—You probably have learned 
before now that you are a very difficult in- 
dividual to understand. You are extremely 


sensitive and retiring. Much as you would 
wish to mingle with others, you find your- 
self being separated and alone. You do not 
appreciate your worth. Begin at once to 
write short stories, or write, anyway. There 
is a great change coming into your life in 
less than two years—probably marriage, in 
which I predict success for you. 

Mrs. McG., born April 15, 1806, Missouri. 
—There are many strong influences for good 
in your life. Everything must go the way 
you wish, but I must say that nine times out 
of ten you are right. You love harmony, and 
the least discord is exceedingly bad for your 
health. You should be out in the open or 
in big rooms most of the time. There is a 
liability to nervous headaches and debility. 
Between the ages of twenty-six and twenty- 
seven there is an unusual, tremendous influ- 
ence coming into your life, and also the 
greatest change, mentally, spiritually, and 
physically, that you have experienced so far. 

Mr. R. A. McC., born October 6, 1892, 
Louisville, Kentucky.—The occupation should 
be of an intellectual type, as you are better 
fitted to work with your brain than with 
your hands. Although you have good per- 
ceptions and appreciate the intelligent per- 
son, your likes and dislikes are sudden and, 
at times, without reason. You ought to make 
a good draftsman, but you would likely be 
more successful in the legal profession. 
Marriage comes between the ages of thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine. It seems a long time 
to look ahead, but you will realize, when the 
time does come, that in your case it was well 
worth the waiting. 

Mr. F. P. G., born June 30, 1878, 1 a. m.,, 
San Francisco, California—Of all people 
you are one who should have a home and 
a large family. This would help you to over- 
come your supersensitive feelings. With a 
keen desire to be noticed, you lack the ability 
to thrust yourself into the foreground. I am 
sorry you did not marry in the late twenties 
or very carly thirties, for that is the nearest 
you may come to it for a long time. There 
is, however, a good chance when you are 
fifty-seven. I would advise you to accumu- 
late house property. Jupiter will bring you 
financial success this year, but you have three 
very hard years just ahead, when the planets 
will simply make you mark time, obstacles 
galore besetting your path. Knowing this, I 
hope you will not waste energy by fretting 
and floundering around. Lie on your oars 
and drift with the stream for the next three 
years, after which good fortune comes to 
you through the watery element or a long 
voyage. 
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Author of “The Arch Fear,” “A Corner of His Heart,” etc, 





ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 
A TWO-PART STORY—PART II. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 


Alice Fey, an American student of music in Rome, meets and marries a gentleman of 
noble birth, Cesare Sabelli, a widower. After several months of great happiness, Sabelli is 
obliged to return for a short visit to his villa, where his young son, Tito, is in the care of his 
maternal grandmother. While there, Sabelli is mysteriously shot. He lies for weeks un- 
conscious. Meanwhile Alice’s baby is born, and, receiving no response to her letters, she 
concludes that Sabelli has deserted her. At the outbreak of the war she returns to America 
along with a friend, Marian Bates, who has taken over the care of the baby. In America 
Gerard Carlton, who had befriended the girls abroad, secures an engagement for Alice with 
a Western opera company. Marian agrees to look out for the child. But, on her way from 
the station, after seeing Alice off, she is struck by an automobile and killed. After several 
days, the baby, who had been left sleeping in its crib at home, is taken by the landlord and 
his wife to a foundling home, from which it is later adopted by the wife of an army officer, 
Lieutenant Harry Gardner. Mrs. Gardner, fearing to disappoint her absent husband, sub- 
stitutes the child for her own, which died at birth. Meanwhile, Alice, alarmed by Marian’s 
failure to write, returns East, and discovers the tragedy. The owners of the house having 
moved away, all trace of the child is lost, and Alice bends all her efforts to recovering her. 





CHAPTER X. 
CROSS Italy had struck the note 


of war. Such men as Cesare 
Sabelli held out their hands to 
it. Their fathers had fought with 


Garibaldi; they themselves been parts 
of the political power which had ruled 
since. Of Cesare Sabelli—his father 
was one of the immortal thousand who 
performed the miracle of taking Sicily, 
that group of painters, poets, university 
students, clergymen, the intellectuals 
who first made United Italy. His name 
was Carven on mountains; carven, too, 
in the heart of the son who reached 
out a hand to the war call, eagerly; 
nearly exultingly. For there seemed to 
be peace there for him, and in no other 
way was there peace. 

Before he had risen from his sick 
bed, he had known, as surely as he was 
ever to know, that his search for his 
wife and child would be useless. From 
the day of his talk with Tito, he had 
been banked about with the certainty 











of failure. Before he had reached the 
villa at Ravello, he could have told 
what it would look like; how its win- 
dows would be barred, walks and flower 
beds shabby, the stone terrace, where 
they had sat together, scattered with 
twigs and dry summer rubbish. Bianca 
had cried. He had known she would. 
He could have told, almost word for 
word, her story. He had known that 
questionings at the terminals would dis- 
close nothing, and how it would be at 
Milan, where the teachers were not in- 
terested; but irritated, rather, to be 
asked of one so nearly forgotten. 
Then he realized it as strange—the 
way he was accepting it. Suppose he 
should find her where she had hidden 
herself securely from such a cur as he 
was—that would be poor treatment: 
to drag her forth; to bring her back. 
She was well free of him: he had no 
right to go near her. Suppose he 
found her, what was there for him to 
say? It was not a case in which he 
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could apologize; he could not say “ex- 
cuse me,” to such a thing as he had 
done. For the whole year that he had 
known her, he had been utterly despi- 
cable. It would be wicked to search out 
from a blessed hiding place a girl es- 
caping from such as he. In his per- 
functory visit to Ravello and to Milan, 
he had felt so. At either of those 
places, his impulse would have been to 
cover his eyes from the sight of her. 
He knew. There was nothing that 
could ever bring him forgiveness. 

But there was the question of money. 
His taut face was strained. That girl 
—with her baby—without money. 

Therefore, he employed those whose 
business it was to search, with the un- 
derstanding that when found, his bank- 
ers should be notified. No word was 
to be sent to him, unless she wished it. 
A flame would sweep and scorch him— 
“if she should wish it!” But he re- 
membered the pride which had made 
her refuse to listen to him. It had been 
hard to show her that love had not one 
way for the rich and one for the poor; 
that day at the cathedral, in the sacristy 
there, when he had first made her listen. 
The church was nearly empty; she had 
held to a twisted stone post with her 
eyes down. Then she had raised them 
and there was heaven, just such as the 
Christ Child knew in the stained glass 
above her. And now—there was no 
way he could make good his pitiful 
cowardliness; the best he could do for 
her, was never to show his shamed face. 

Then the war came. At once Italy 
was watching, keeping hands off, sit- 
ting still, and thinking. 

Not yet has the history been written 
of diplomatic conferences held during 
the early days. They were the things 
which held Cesare Sabelli’s reason; 
over his own trouble came the flood of 
the other. All his life he had known 
that he stood guard over his father’s 
name and that he must stand back of it 
as his father had stood. There was 


nothing he could do for his own prob- 
lem except to pour his money into the 
solving of it; but in the problem which 
his country was considering, he owed 


‘it to his father to give his voice and 


his presence. 

During the first weeks of his recoy- 
ery, he stayed away from the casa Sa- 
belli. He came back unexpectedly one 
day. 

The countess sat in a broad chair in 
the sunshine on the terrace. There was 
perfect confidence in her reception of 
her son-in-law. 

“Well, Cesare. I am glad you are 
home at last.” 

“To stay, contessa, only as long as it 
takes me to make some matters clear 
to you.” 

She looked up. Neither his words 
nor his tone had his plastic gentleness. 
She surveyed him through her lor- 
gnette. He was very erect, straight-eyed, 
his chin quite level and his voice’steady, 
and the vague smile which had lived 
upon his lips was absent. The countess 
frowned. 

“A bit tragic, for some reason,” she 
murmured. 

He did not flush at her words. Scorn 
had always touched him sharply, but 
he did not seem to hear it then. 

“T am going to Rome to-night. I do 
not know how long I shall be needed 
there.” 

“Oh, this war!’ said the countess 
disparagingly. “It will be nothing at all 
to disturb us—a brief thing!” 

Again he passed over her words, as 
if she had not spoken. 

‘But before I go, I want you to un- 
derstand the situation. On the day that 
I was shot, I had told you of my mar- 
riage. . You have wondered that I have 
not spoken of it since.” 

“No. I have not wondered.” 

Again her scorn did not find foot- 
hold upon him. He went on. 

“During my illness, my wife left her 
home at Ravello. She was under the 















impression that I was the sort of man 
which you, too, thought me.” 

The countess began to speak and he 
interrupted her by elevating his voice 
to cover hers. 

“T do not know where she has gone. 
But I will know; those I have employed 
will find out. Then—whatever I have, 
belongs to her. Should she care to come 
to this house and make her residence, I 
shall expect her to do so. She will 
choose what she wishes. I hope you 
will adjust your plans to that, contessa.” 

Her face flushed. 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Let me repeat: she is my wife; all 
that belongs to me is hers, and she takes 
it at any time she chooses.” 

“You are a romantic young fool!” 

“T have been more than that. I have 
allowed my romantic foolishness to de- 
stroy her life and mine. The whole 
situation is in her hands. I carmot ask 
her for forgiveness. I can simply pass 
to her as soon as possible whatever I 
have. Now, contessa, before I go into 
the house 

She held up her hand and he stopped. 

“Is the world turned upside down?” 
she said. Her voice, while still tanged 
with scorn, had earnestness. “Is the 
world turned upside down?” she re- 
peated. “First you And I was 
proud of you, Cesare. I gave you Con- 
suelo gladly and I was proud of you. 
First you mix yourself up in a liaison 
—oh, I know men do that thing; so, 
after all, you were just like the others, 
and I can overlook that, I suppose— 
but you persist in claiming her as your 
wife. Cesare—if she were that”—she 
spoke slowly and hammered each word 
home with her soft, yellow fist on the 
chair arm—‘if she were that—why the 
shot that day ?” 

“Why—the shot!” He stared blankly. 
“Surely you don’t think that she fired 
that shot!” 

“Whe else?” 

Cesare had not supposed he would 
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laugh upon any very early occasion, but 
he laughed then, and with no bitterness 
in the sound, either. 

“Oh, contessa! How little you see 
the truth!” 

“Cesare! Shall we talk a few mo- 
ments freely about that shot?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Have you the faintest idea that it 
was a stray?” 

“No, not the faintest. Have you?” 

“No.” 

“Then we are agreed that far.” 

“Tt was intended for you, you think?” 

“Yes. I think so. And you?” 

“Have you an enemy who would do 
that, Cesare?” 

“T have no reason to think so.” 

“Ts there a member of the household 
who would do it?” 

“T cannot think of any one.” 

“Don’t you know there is no one?” 

“T almost know it.” 

“Don’t you know that the servants 
are devoted to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take them individually and try and 
attach them to that act. 

“Matteo?” 

“No.” 

“Niccolo?” 

“No.” 

“Maddelena—who was Consuelo’s 
nurse, and who would give her life for 
Tito?” 

“No, of course not. Why go through 
the list, contessa? If I could have 
named the person, I would have done so 
long ago.” 

“Then, grantitng, as you do, that it 
was no member of the household, am 
I far out of my reckoning when I con- 
nect it with something in your life that 
I do not know about? I do not believe 
you have been given to escapades, but 
you told me yourself of that one inci- 
dent. Cesare, some one connected with 


that incident fired the shot. Don’t you 
You must see it!” 


see it? 
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“J will not!” shrieked Tito. “You min’ your business, Mad’lena. I will have it! 
I am the man, not you!” 


“What you say is absolutely out of 
the question.” 

“Then who did it? A bullet is a 
definite thing. It did not fire itself.” g 

Would she be so eager to find the 
culprit, if she herself had guilty knowl- 
edge? Impossible! 

He met her eyes steadily. Hers bore 
the stare. Still, if she were guilty, she 
would bear like that. There was no 
weak spot to be touched if she had 
done it, and he recalled her anger on 
that day. Impossible that it could be 


she! Impossible that it could be any 
other! Impossible either way! 

“Well, it does not matter,” he said. 
“It is all in the background now. It 
has been swept away by more important 
things. Some time”—he stopped and 
then went on more slowly—‘‘some 
time it will be explained. I know that 
some day it will be told.” 

He wondered if her eyes did cling 
to his as lorig as his to hers. Did hers 
drop first? It was unlike her to give 
way under a test of will. 
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She did not speak again and he went 
into the house. From the distance, he 
heard Tito’s voice, with a high, naughty 
note in it. 

“T will not!” it was saying, and there 
was the sound of kicking upon the 
floor. “You min’ your business, Mad’- 
lena. I will have it! I am the man, not 
you !” 

He heard Maddelena’s answer, in 
her thick-toned contralto: 

“Let go, Tito! No toy for a child to 
play with! Let go, I say! No! I tell 
you, I will put you to bed. Let go!” 

“T won't! I am the man!” And 
Tito’s voice went into a shriek. 

Cesare, through the door, saw the two 
scuffling. Maddelena was trying to take 
something from him by force and his 
heels were beating loudly upon the 
floor. He was strong, and it was all 
the woman could do to hold him. 

Maddelena saw Cesare before he had 
time to speak. He saw her face flame 
scarlet. She swept the child to his feet 
with one arm and with the other she 
wrenched something from him and 
thrust it into her bosom. Tito grasped 
for it and carried away in his hand the 
white kerchief; the woman’s bodice 
was ripped to the waist. 

She held him away from her with 
one hand and guarded her breast with 
the other, her eyes on Cesare’s all the 
time, and in them a new, strange fear. 

“Hullo, there!” he called. ‘‘What’s 
up, here?” 

Tito uncoiled at once. He faced his 
father, with his mouth open to scream. 
His face was tear-stained, and the 
temper of his august grand’mére, was 
boiling up and across it. 

But he forgot his troubles at once. 
He hurled himself about his father’s 
legs, and his shouts changed to welcom- 
ing ones. 

“What’s the matter here asked 
Cesare again, with his eyes on Madde- 
lena, who was holding her torn bodice 
together with both hands, her shoulders 
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lifted. He saw her teeth through her 
parted lips; she was breathing hard. 

“Tito vera naughty, signor,” she said. 
“TI was to control him.” 

“And you had your hands full,” said 
Cesare, lifting the child in his arms, the 
warmth of the little body thrilling him. 
All he had left—that dear, little, 
naughty boy, who had been kicking the 
furniture with all his might! “You 
had your hands full, Maddelena.” 

The woman nodded, tried to smile, 
gathered her apron across her breast 
and murmured something which might 
have been an apology. Tito had for- 
gotten that there ever was trouble; he 
was clasping his father and his words 
were tumbling eagerly forth. They had 
to do with, “When” and “Where” and 
“May I go, too?” 

After Cesare and his son had talked 
together for a long time, sitting in the 
window seat, the child listening hard 
to what his father was telling, Cesare 
said: 

“I did not like hearing you so rough 
with Maddelena a while ago. What 
was it that you wanted?” 

“It was somefling of hers.” 

“T heard you say you wanted it be- 
cause you were the man. You certainly 
were not a gentleman, Tito. A gentle- 
man does not talk that way to a 
woman.” 

“Tt’s jus’ Mad’lena.” 

“Maddelena is a woman and loves 
you next to me in all the world.” 

He set his small mouth. 

“Well, I wanted that fling she had.” 

“What was it?” 

“T don’t know jus’ what it’s name, 
but I wanted it.” 

Cesare gathered him up. 

“You need your mother, fellow, or 
you need me. How would you behave 
if I took you with me to Rome? Would 
you behave like a gentleman if I took 
you to a hotel to live a while?” 

“Oh, take me! Take me! I know 
how to behave, but I get tired of jus’ 
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Mad’lena all the time and grand’mére.” 
He made a very ugly and very willful 
moue. 

They talked longer together and then 
Cesare called Maddelena. He had to 
call three times before she came. He 
told her to make the child ready to be 
taken away fog,a time. 

Maddelena dropped her eyes. 

“You tak’ me too, singor, 
after. I not be separate.” 

“Yes, you, too. Tito says he will be 
good. to you.” 

“Ah-h-h, he alway good. 
know else—the chil’,’ 

“There, you see,” said Cesare to his 
son. “How she loves you, even when 
you are rude to her?” 

Tito laughed with upturned nose. 

“Mad’lena humbug! She listen all 
the time we talk. I sawed.” 

“No, I had tacall her three times.” 

“She there jus’ the same. She was 
peeking all the time.” 

Cesare thought about it later and 
wondered, for he remembered another 
time when the woman had slipped be- 
hind curtains to listen. 


to look 


He not 
’ she murmured. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lieutenant Gardner’s few months 
overseas lengthened. His orders, as 
they came to him, had nothing to do 
with going home. From month to 
month, duties came and. were per- 
formed. Back in the United States, 
Laura Gardner, With Weesie and the 
collie, lived through their winter in 
town, and were again nearly ready for 
the mountains. The matron had not 
spoken, and that danger past, Laura re- 
gained enthusiasm. Life unrolled big 
and beautiful, and only the absence of 
her husband clouded the world. 

Lieutenant Gardner found immeasur- 
able interest in what he was doing. He 
knew his work was valuable—at least, 
it might be valuable any time. He went 
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from point to point, learning, applyi ing, 
building for future needs. wi 

He was in France when Italy, tired 
of sitting still, said that she was at 
war. 

“No one knows,” said the officer who 
was sharing Gardner’s luncheon in 
front of a Paris café, early in May, “no 
one knows just what Italy has been 
doing, getting ready for this. You see, 
down there they have engineering feats 
to do which we, on flat ground, know 
nothing about. There are hints of such 
lifting, tunneling, blasting of roads and 
passages, as will startle the world when 
made known. They will not be made 
known now: not until they have served 
their purpose. To get anywhere through 
the mountains there, takes skill. They 
have it, those Italians. There are no 
keener brains, m6 greater courage.” 

“T have thought courage belonged 
exclusively to France,” said Gardner. 
“Each day, when I see the French bat- 
tered Great God, man! Look at 
the city this morning! Would you think 
that annihilation lay so close! See them 
laugh! And eat and drink! They are 
wonderful !” 

“Yes, and they did not do that at the 
beginning. When the war first came, 
Parisians took it soberly, as serious 
business in the making, but later, espe- 
cially when it looked bad for us, we 
caught our attitude. Do you suppose 
we are going to show upon our faces 
that we can be hurt? No—never! Not 
when the danger is great! Oh, no— 
now is the time when we cannot see 
danger. We don’t whine, m’sieur.” 

“Indeed, no.” 

They were silent for a little while, 
and then the French officer spoke. 

“T could put you in the way of seeing 
some of the engineering feats down 
there, I suppose.” 

“That is just what I was getting 
ready to ask you,” said Gardenr ea- 
gerly. “Right now, they are not looking 
for people who want information. I 











was wondering how I was going to 
manage it; to get where I can see some- 
thing of what they have done.” 

“I can give you a letter to a man who 
may help you. When do you want to 
gor” 

“At once. Before the fighting gets 
down—if it ever does.” 

“Yes. I will fix you up.” 

Gardner left Paris that night for the 
south. At Rome he presented the letter 
which the French officer had given him, 
was examined and his credentials 
tested. Then several days intervened 
before he had a final decision. 

“We do not see how we can provide 
you with any information. The only 
thing we could do would be to allow 
you to go into the localities and shift 
for yourself. We recognize your of- 
ficial capacity, but right now, lieuten- 
ant, we have more pressing things. We 
cannot clutter our country nor our 
minds with anything outside the real 
business of war.” 

The official was intolerant because he 
vas fretted and very busy. 

“Why don’t you send him to Sa- 
belli?” said a second officer. ‘He has 
some new ideas about classifying the 
needs and the achievements so as to de- 
velop progress. He might have some 
way of giving the lieutenant what he 
wants.” 

“Sabelli dreams,” said the first man. 

“Oh, not altogether. Have you heard 
him talk about the systematizing of 
war needs and progress? Well, I have. 
{ hear he is to go to your country, 
lieutenant, and talk there after a while. 
Send the lieutenant to him, captain.” 

Gardner felt as if he was being gently 
shoved out of the way, but he took the 
letter and went to the address given. 

It was just at the flower market, 
which was gay and as pungent with 
odors as always. Italy might be at war, 
but Italians had not quite sensed it yet; 
there was no change in the gayety and 
the beauty of that lively corner. 
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Cesare Sabelli received the American 
officer gravely. His office was bare and 
dark, but through open doors, Gardner 
saw many clerks, much paraphernalia, 
and clutter of drawings and photo- 
graphic apparatus. 

He looked curiously at the man who 
greeted him—tall, slight, with hollows 
at his temples, his hair grayed, a gentle 
mouth which had no tendency to smile, 
even though the reception was cordial. 
He could not know that Cesare Sabelli 
had added twenty years to his age, in 
as many months. He knew he was 
either old for his age or young for it, 
and at first he could not decide which. 

Sabelli listened and spoke promptly. 

“It happens, Lieutenant Gardner, 
that I am sending an assistant into the 
mountains within a few days, to look at 
some things which are completed, as 
well as some which are projected. 
He is to make drawings and pictures. 
It might be arranged that you could ac- 
company him. He will travel light. It 
would be, perhaps, an opportunity for 
you,” 

“Oh, a great one!” cried Gardner 
eagerly. “Exactly what I want! More 
than I could have hoped. I have heard 
of the method you have established 
and I am greatly privileged to see it. 
Come over on our side of the water 
some day and we will return this serv- 
ice the best we can.” 

The other man looked up. His fore- 
head drew slightly between his eyes; 
there was a further compression of his 
already tight lips. 

“America,” he said. 
been there.” 

“But you will come. You must come. 
It is a great country! You have known 
many Americans, of course.” 

““No—not many.” 

“That’s odd. They are everywhere. 
You would not meet the tourists, may- 
be, but the others—musicians espe- 
cially ; you must have known some.” 

“No. Not many.” 


“T have never 
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Gardner was in a state of vast pleas- 
ure at the outcome of his undertaking. 
He was feeling particularly exuberant, 
almost like speaking to this grave young 
man—for he had decided that he was 
an old-young man not a young-old one 
—almost.on the point of speaking of the 
pretty women who came to his Italy 
from America. But he could not quite 
joke with that man. So he stopped a 
frivolous sentence and merely said: 

“Our musicians have their training 
tere. That is, they did. Now the war 
has sent them home.” 

Sabelli was looking at him. 

“Yes,” he said. “They would likely 
go home, wouldn’t they—those musi- 
cians caught here by the war?” 

“Oh, yes. Last year saw them all 
back, I’ll warrant.” 

“Yes. Last year,” 
thoughtfully. 

Gardner went away in high spirits 
and they were even higher the next day 
when he returned for final plans and 
Sabelli said: 

“I have decided to go with you. I 
intended to go later, but, frankly, lieu- 
tenant, I think it would be valuable 
to me to see how my work impresses 
you and to see what your knowledge of 
engineering might suggest. I might get 
some hints from you that would apply 
to what we are doing.” 

“I am delighted,” said Gardner flush- 
ing with pleasure. “At your service, 
with everything I know! We don’t pre- 
tend to know more than Italy, but we 
may know different things. I am more 
than delighted to know that you will 
go.” 

“We will be a party of three. My 
assistant will provide all that is neces- 
sary in the way of traveling and camp- 
ing outfit. There will be snow yet; 
travel was blocked all winter and it is 
early. But he knows. He has been up 
several times and he knows what we 
will need in case we are caught between 


said Sabelli 


shelters. Can you start to-morrow, 
lieutenant ?” / 


“By all means. I am more pleased 


than I can say. How do we go?” 
You 
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“Toward 
Venice?” 
“No. 
before. 
There was such eager youth in the 
words, that, for the first time, Cesare 
Sabelli’s lips relaxed into a smile. Gard- 
ner was so big and strong and yet boy- 
ish, despite his experience and his mis- 
sion. He was like a boy close to a 
longed-for pleasure. So he said: 
“We can take a few hours and go 
into Venice, if you would like it.” 
“Like it!” It was a boy who again 
spoke and Sabelli smiled faintly a sec- 
ond time and held out his hand. 
“Good! We will stop as we go by. 
Vitturi will want to get supplies, any- 
how. The morning. train, lieutenant.” 
Gardner went away feeling as if 
Sabelli liked him. He himself had a 
sudden friendship for the man whose 
face lightened so wonderfully when he 
relaxed it. He did not know whether 
all high-class Italians were serious or 
not. Perhaps seriousness was part of 
their training; perhaps they did not un- 
derstand the free and easy democracy 
of the American, even when upon im- 
portant missions. He would like Sa- 
belli better, if he should come down 
from what he might have called a “high 
horse” of gravity and importance. But 
when he smiled, he was distinctly lov- 
able. 


Venice, know 


I have never been in Italy 


” 


Sabelli was of the nobility—he had 
gathered that. It was not unamusing 
to Gardner to think that he was about 
to enter upon an intimate trip with a 
member of the Italian nobility, a severe 
and serious man, and that they would 
travel and camp together. It was highly 
interesting, personally, as well as from 
the viewpoint of what he would get 
out of it. “And T have the idea that 
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he will not be high and mighty with 
me,” he concluded. 

And before the next twenty-four 
hours had passed, he offered silent 
apologies to Cesare Sabelli for the use 
of the phrase, “high and mighty.” 

They spent a day at Venice. The 
shadow of Maria della Salute lay broad 
on the canal as they left. Sabelli took 
off his hat as they passed through the 
shadow. 

“We Italians love Salute best of all,” 
he said. He sat with his hands linked 
together between his knees, his eyes 
vague and lodking far ahead. 

Gardner was eager to talk, but the 
gentle silence and absorption of the 
other man threw his eagerness back 
upon itself. He would have liked a 
companion who was full of opinions 
about thé wonders they had _ briefly 
seen; he would have liked history, 
legend, much talk of pictures and 
carven things. To sit silently with 
linked, loose fingers and abstracted 


face, on such a day, dampened it chillily 


for him. That was not the way to take 
such blessings as the day had given, 
he thought with irritation. 

But he let him alone, and when they 
took their train for an all-night ride, he 
still kept his eager tongue still and 
wondered impatiently that a man could 
be so dulled. Would anything ever 
wake him up? 

He thought of it afterward, only a 
few days later, when the man was 
awakened. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“I think the impossible has been 
achieved,” answered Lieutenant Gard- 
ner slowly. 

Cesare Sabelli laughed aloud exult- 
ingly. Gardner looked at him while the 
flush was still rising, and the youth and 
enthusiasm was no longer dulled. 

“What is the big thing to you, about 
the plan yonder?” asked Sabelli. 
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“The way in which the abutments 
have been placed. It would have been 
natural to angle them the other way, 
and.a great sweep of command would 
have been lost.” 

Sabelli laughed again. 

“You get it,” he said with satisfac- 
tion. “That scheme, which you recog- 
nize so quickly, was put together from 
three plans, any one of which seemed 
to hold the key of position. But upon 
consideration, there was in each case, 
a spot weaker than the rest. The com- 
bination of the three has made perfec- 
tion. Do you think this gate to Italy 
is protected?” 

“From hell itself.” 

“Yes, that would be it.” 

The two men were sitting at the edge 
of a towering cliff. High above them 
rose others, pricking into the low-hang- 
ing, wet clouds. Below them lay the 


“jagged, twisting roadway piercing the 


mountains, the only thread of approach, 
and quite impassable. Opposite were 
the newly constructed fortifications, 
camouflaged out of newness into old 
gray stone and forest growth. Inside 
were guns which, by no range of prob- 
ability, could have been brought to that 
spot. It was of these guns that Gardner 
had said: “The impossible has been 
achieved.” 

They had climbed to their post of 
observation early. The previous day 
they had visited the fort itself. Then 
they left their outfit far below, and, 
making an early start, had reached the 
opposite side of the divide at the partic- 
ular spot which Sabelli had visited be- 
fore, and from which the completed 
work could be reviewed. 

“The methods of lifting and placing 
which were used here will not be prac- 
ticable for the assailable positions far- 
ther through the mountains,” said Sa- 
belli thoughtfully. “You see that, too, 
Gardner. We took advantage of every 
natural foothold here. We applied our 
methods at every spot here, but they 
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are not useful for any other place. 
There was not a regular system that 
we could use; each step had to be 
evolved from conditions and nailed on 
to engineering principles. Now, we have 
a new set in progress at the next point. 


to see them. That’s where you will 
have a chance to say something your- 
self. There is one problem down there; 
not quite worked out. We don’t quite 
see it yet. But we will. We must. It 
must be done.” 


They are working out, too. I want you “Anything is possible after this,” said 
Gardner. 

“I thought you would say so. 
That is why I wanted you to see 
this before we get to the present 
problem. You see, we Italians have 
no rudiments to learn.” 

His pride was more than par- 
donable to Gardner. It was fitting; 
it demanded its own presence. 

It was the fourth day of their ex- 
pedition. Gardner had found un- 
expected resources within Sabelli; 
he was proving to be not altogether 
the well-dressed, carefully spoken 

aristocrat of their first meeting. 

He was all of those things, but 

he was more, too. He was 
athletic ; he walked faster and 
longer without fatigue than 
Gardner, with his mili- 

tary training. He had 

pulled himself up 
straightaway 
cliffs, which 
Gardner pre- 
ferred to go 
around; he 
ate the plain 
fare provided 
for the camp 
and cooked to 
perfection, 
preferring to 
do it while 
Vitturi got 
out the equip- 
ment. They 
had finished 
the _ hardest 
part of the 
trip, and, aft- 
er visiting the 
other fortifi- 


“All right!” shouted Sabelli. 
“Gently! I’ve got you.” Then 
his fingers could not hold any 
longer. They were tearing 
away! They would not hold. 
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cation, they would join Vitturi and take 
a train for the points of interest far- 
ther east. Vitturi had gone with the 
outfit to the bottom and the others 
would connect with him on the other 
side of the giant wall. It meant a hard’ 
descent with a couple of hours for in- 
vestigation at the fort. 

“I don’t feel quite satisfied with the 
time spent here,” said Gardner, when 
Sabelli rose and shook himself free 
from the dead leaves and powdery 
litter. “We are cutting this a bit short, 
Sabelli. Now, I would have liked to 
go higher right here and get the angles 
from above.’ A look down upon a piece 
of construction is mighty illuminating 
sometimes.” 

Sabelli looked at him. 

“I wonder,” he said quickly. 
what way?” 

“T think you would have seen your 
problem quicker, if you had looked at 
it from all directions. It’s odd how 
sometimes just an angle clears up 
trouble.” 

Sabelli was still looking consider- 
ingly. 

“Do you suppose it would help us 
out of our tangle down below, if we 
went at it that way?” 

“Tt’s always been my idea.” 

Sabelli looked at his watch. 

“Do you care if we are out over- 
night ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“T am inclined to see what is in your 
suggestion. If you don’t mind, suppose 
we climb higher here and you show me 
your exact meaning. Then we can go 
as far as we can toward the next stop 
and, when it gets too dark, camp for 
the night and reach the other place 
early in the morning, instead of to- 
night. Take all day there. We will be 
just a day late joiaing Vitturi.” 

“Does it make any difference?” 

“Not to Vitturi. He is used to wait- 
ing for me. But we have only our lunch 
and it may be rain by night. I have 
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it, Gardner. We will change our route 
and take in a shelter house a few miles 
the other way. Off our track, but it 
doesn’t matter. We will find food 
there.” 

“A shelter house.” 

“Yes. It was a stopping place for the 
diligences in tourist days; it always has 
food, firewood, and blankets for just 
such coriditions as have arisen for us, 
Its off our beat, but what matter?” 

“What matter, indeed,” said Gardner. 
And then they dropped into talk of the 
work and climbed high and _ higher, 
clinging close to the edge to keep in 
view the construction below. 

It was engrossing and both men were 
oblivious of time, until it was suddenly 
too dark to make out the diagrams Sa- 
belli was drawing. The cloud which 
had at once put out most of the day- 
light, rolled like a blanket, full of cold 
mist and intangible wetness which once 
in a while dropped flakes of snow over 
them. 

“It’s getting too thick,” said Sabelli. 
“Now let me get my bearings. We 
should have gone back to where we 
started, but we have lingered too long. 
We can make a cut here. I am sure of 
the direction. Are you good for a stiff 
climb down? It will save us a long 
walk.” 

“Try me,” said Gardner. They ate 
what was left in the luncheon kit and 
Sabelli led the way. As they turned, 
they were met by a new, swift wind 
which flung the mist into their faces 
and hardened the sputtering snow- 
flakes until they stung where they 
struck the flesh. 


“We would call this a blizzard in 
America.” 
“Tt will be rain lower down. I hope 


not a heavy one; the shelter house 
stands on the edge of a gully which is 
not too easy to cross when dry, and 
it would, worry us to do it after a 
storm. Let’s move on, Gardner.” 
They walked for an hour by Gard- 
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mer’s watch. The wind caught and 
buffeted; the snowflakes kept their 
edges ; the ground was uncertain under 
its snowdrifts; soon it was difficult to 
see where safe footing lay. 

They walked for a long time in si- 
lence. Sabelli led with quict certainty. 
Finally he said: 

“IT was beginning to think I had 
missed the shortest way. But it is here. 
Now, Gardner, look down and see if 
you can follow me. I have done it 
many times—in my youth it was an 
every ‘summer diversion. There are 
plenty of hand holds if you know them, 
and Ido. Do you think you can follow 
me?” 

Gardner looked down. It was not the 
most perpendicular thing he had ever 
seen, but it was the most perpendicular 
he had ever tried to descend. But there 
were jutting rocks and substantial vege- 
tation. He said promptly that he could 
do it. 

Sabelli went first and called back di- 
rections. Gardner exulted in the climb; 
it was a matter of instant pride with 
him, to put American hands and feet 
as securely as Italian ones were placed. 
Sabelli let himself down like a cat, and 
Gardner took the same holds and fol- 
lowed. 

The wind swept through the cafion 
in gusts; it beat what had grown to be 
rain into their collars and down the 
sleeves of their upstretched arms. It 
was darker, too. Once Gardner said: 

“Wait there, Sabelli. I don’t get that 
next hold.” 

They paused for breath on a shelf 
which swung high above the bottom 
of the cafion. 

“How much farther?” asked Gard- 
ner, a little out of breath. 

“Not much. But a bit difficult in 
this light. I am not sure but we should 
have gone back. It’s dark for you to 
see. Now, I shall swing to the left 
here and let myself down nearly 
straight ; there is a clump of trees there 


and the branches hold you to the cliff 
and help greatly. You stand among 
the roots and wait until I reach the 
lower level; then I will call and you 
will swing to the right. All you have 
to do is to hold your own weight, until 
you find the foothold at the bottom, and 
L will guide your foot. It’s difficult 
for you, as it is strange. I did not real- 
ize it would be so dark.” 

“Oh, I’m all right. I can go where 
you can.” 

“But it’s not my first trip. I can do 
it in the dark. Now, ready! Start 
when I call. Swing to the left and let 
yourself down. You should do it more 
easily than I, for you are taller, but 
then, you’re heavier too. Now.” 

Gardner stood on the shelf alone and 
listened to the scrambling sounds, 
which meant feet among the tree roots 
and Sabelli swinging to the right. 

Then he heard his voice: 

“All right. Take it easy.” 

Gardner lowered himself into noth- 
ing. The hand hold was a deep cleft 
in the rocky shelf; it could not but hold. 
He felt the branches of the trees touch 
him and they were, indeed, almost sup- 
porting, as Sabelli had said. He kicked 
his feet cautiously, feeling for the roots 
and trying to judge how far he would 
have to drop to land among them. They 
were there all right. He let go and 
landed not too gracefully. 

“All right?” called Sabelli from be- 
low. 

“Yes, but minus a little skin,” Gard- 
ner answered. 

Then he gripped the tree roots and 
swung to the right. He seemed mighty 
heavy to himself; his arms creaked 
under his weight. It occurred to him 
that he was not built for catlike exer- 
cises. 

“More to the right,” called Sabelli 
from below, and the note of anxiety in 
his voice went straight into the arm- 
pits of the hanging man. Just a trifle 
of panic seized him. There was no 
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knowing how far it was to anything 
firm below, except in that one spot 
where Sabelli stood and which he could 
not see. His.arms strained. Heavy! 
Thousands and thousands of pounds on 
his finger ends He grew dizzy. 

“Right!” called Sabelli again, and he 
tried to set himself to swing like a 
pendulum. His feet touched nothing. 
He did not make a sound—of course 
not! An American soldier who was 
just clumsy would take his medicine 
silently. But there ran, cinemato- 
graphically, in front of him, the moun- 
tain home—Laurie on tiptoe to kiss him 
—all the thihgs he had built toward 
success and 

Something gripped his ankle. 

“All right!” shouted Sabelli. “Gently ! 
I’ve got you.” | 

Then his fingers could not hold any 
longer. They were tearing away! They 
would not hold. 

Down—something sharp—a feeling 
of rolling fast 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The first world that came out of the 
darkness was one that whirled and 
spurted flashes of flame. Skyrockets 
and Catherine wheels swept by, faded, 
and came again. Then sensations stead- 
ied, revolutions came slowly to a stop, 
and Lieutenant Gardner saw a waving 
man stand still at last. 

In another moment, 
Cesare Sabelli. 

“Well, are you all right now?” 

“Fell, didn’t_I?” said Gardrter. 

“Yes, you did. My fault. I shouldn’t 
have tried it.” 

“You didn’t know I was a heavy, 
clumsy dub.” 

After which exchange of civilities, 
there was a short silence. Gardner’s 
eyes roved the room. It was small and 
a candle lighted it fairly well. At one 
side was a stove in which a fire was 
shining. There was a table and some 


the man was 


chairs, and he.was lying upon a cot, 
while Sabelli looked down at him, 
rather seriously. . 

Then those impressions were domi- 
nated by a swish of rain streaming over 
a roof not so high above his head. 
Wind caught at the house, slapped it 
hard, splashed the water against the one 
window. Then something trailed over 
the roof like a mighty ‘broom, and 
crackling branches fell with a thump 
just outside where he was lying. 

“Some storm!” he remarked. 

There did not seem to be, just yet, 
many topics of conversation, and he 
felt that Sabelli, being of the nobility, 
should be entertained. It was not 
courteous to lie there dully and let 
Italian nobility stand. 


“Some storm!” he repeated, and 


found his eyelids very heavy and hard 
to manage. 

Then a thrust like a knife opened 
them. 

“Ouch!” he said with more energy. 


“Game leg?” 

Sabelli brought something in a glass 
and held it for him to drink. It seemed 
to be out of a flask, and diluted with 
very hot water. It was impelling to 
blood, which did not want to move too 
fast. He began to feel better. 

“T fell. How did you get me in here?” 

“By dragging and carrying. You are 
heavy, Gardner. You really did not 
fall so far, but just wrong. You had 
a head bump which made you uncon- 
scious.’ I was glad to see you come to 
life, this way, I can tell you. I cut off 
your clothes to see your leg. I’m afraid 
it’s broken.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Gardner, 
dashed by the report. 

“And the only thing is for me to get 
help as soon as possible. I wanted you 
to be conscious first, that you would 
understand your part, which is to wait 
without moving, until I can get back. 
No one knows where we are, and weeks 
pass without any one getting to the 
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shelter here. I don’t know any way 
but to leave you. It’s rough, but your 
leg must be seen to. The sooner the 
better, before it swells, and fever-——” 

“You can’t go in this storm.” 

“T can if I can get across the gorge. 
There are two or three places where I 
can cross on fallen trees, but whether 
I can do it in the dark, I don’t know. 
I will go out and see. But I won't take 
a chance on being swept away. I will 
be sure I can do it before I start.” 

He brought a chair to the cotside 
and ranged upon it a cup of water, the 
flask of stimulating contents, the candle, 
matches, an opened box of biscuit. 

“There is less to eat here than I had 
expected. There have been visitors 
since the place was stocked. I hate to 
leave you, but there is no other way.” 

“You can’t do it in this storm,” said 
Gardner again. For down the sides of 
the house water was streaming as from 
an opened floodgate. 

“T can go and see,” said Sabelli stub- 
bornly. “If I am not back in a few 
minutes, you will know I have made 
the crossing. Then you wait as quietly 
as possible. You may be sure I will 
lose no time.” 

“You can’t do it,” said Gardner 
again. 

And it turned out that Sabelli could 
not do it. He returned after a short 
time, hurled in through the door by the 
force of the wind, dripping and hardly 
to be recognized in his muddy, torn gar- 
ments. 

“T can do it as soon as it is light,” 
he said. ‘But to try it now would en- 
danger both of us.” 

He put more wood in the stove and 
sat down to dry his clothes. 

Gardner lay still. Some slight in- 
vestigation which he had made assured 
him that his leg was indeed broken, 
and he was speculating with a none too 
cheery outlook on some weeks of idle- 
ness. 

“This will delay my return home,” 


he said, and he knew his voice sounded 
peevish. | 

“Were you hoping to go home soon?” 

“Yes. And my wife was hoping it, 
too.” Gardner felt it was a childish 
thing to say, but he had always espe- 
cially wanted Laurie when he was hurt. 
He had speculated many times on the 
sudden need of her which physical dis- 
comfort brought. He had spoken of it 
and discovered that other men had the 
same symptoms. 

“Your wife,” said Sabelli. 
course, you would have one.” 

“But she will wait better, now she 
has the little girl.” 

“There is a little girl?” said Sabelli 
gently. 

“Yes. The first. And I only saw her 
for a few days before I was sent over. 
She will be quite a girl when I see her 
again.” 

Sabelli turned another section of 
clothes to the heat and it took his 
face out of sight. 

Gardner’s head was still uncertain. 
There was pain in his leg; his back 
ached and thumped, the blood seemed 
to make his veins tingle as it went 
through. He thought again of Laurie. 
My! how far away! Then he thought 
of the wide fireplace and the backlogs 
and other things that made home. To 
the silent man at the firé, he said some 
of the things that went through his 
mind about home and Laurie, and he 
ended by asking: 

“Married, Sabelli ?” 

But for the whirring head, he would 
not have asked that question. He did 
not note a hesitancy before Sabelli said: 

“TI have a boy five years old. His 
mother—died when he was born.” 

“And where is the boy?” 

“At my home in Naples.” Then he 
turned suddenly and Gardner opened 
his eyes at the quick interest in his 
voice. “I have it. exactly. I will get 
you out of here as soon as possible and 
have you down at my home. You shall 
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get well there. Tito, the boy, will love 
it. He says he never has any one to 
play with, and you can tell him about 
your little girl.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it!” said 
Gardner. “I'll be all right anywhere. 
My banes knit quickly; lots of them 
have been broken before.” 

“Well, these particular bones will 
knit at the casa Sabelli,” replied the 
other, and one of his rare smiles lighted 
his face as he turned where the candle- 
light struck it full. “Indeed, it shall be 
that way. I am responsible for this 
accident. Well—pass that,” as Gardner 
waved a protesting arm. “Let that go, 
then—but you would not deprive me of 
the pleasure of showing you my home 
and my boy.” 

“No, no, thank you. But I could not 
possibly P 

Sabelli crossed to him. 

“Gardner, I like you. I like the way 
you talk. It would interest me vastly 
to have you for a few weeks where 
we could talk over the work in which 
we are both interested. I can be at 
home at least every week. It would 
give me more pleasure than I have hac 
for a long time, if you would let me 
make the plans to suit myself.” Then, 
as Gardner hesitated, “There is a reason 
why I have dreaded to be at home. The 
reason might be less strong, with the 
interests you would put there. Work— 
Gardner—right now, work—is a life- 
saver.” 

The question rested there and the 
two men talked of the problems which 
they found in their work, of its appli- 
cation to the needs of the time. Gard- 
ner was but half logical. He was 
flushed and full of pain, but he under- 
stood, when the daylight came, that the 
storm was less severe and that Sabelli 
knew exactly how he was going to get 
help. He did not know of the flimsy, 
tangled masses by which he crossed the 
torrent, nor how the old, tried logs had 
gone downstream and how it was new 


and untried ones to which he was com- 
pelled to trust. 

The stream was down in a few hours, 
so that when Sabelli returned, there 
came, too, facilities for caring for the 
injured man. By that time, Gardner’s 
fever was high. A nurse and doctor 
made the shelter hotise comfortable, 
but it was some weeks before he could 
be moved. Then, by slow and luxurious 


degrees, he was taken down to casa 
Sabelli, to lie in a long chair on the 
terrace, in such luscious sun and quiet 
Italy may give when she 


as only 
chooses. 

Countess Tullia was especially gra- 
cious to Gardner. Women were always 
good to him; his uniform was so ex- 
ceedingly becoming, and his shoulders 
spoke so of strength, while in all his 
speech and manner were placed dis- 
tinctly the wholesome, frank youth of 
a man who had lived with strong men 
and right women—American manhood 
at its best. 

At any rate, Countess Tullia sat with 
him on the terrace during the days 
Cesare was at Rome. She talked much 
and very well. She was interested in 
hearing of the new, vague, doubtful 
country which he represented. She 
talked of Consuelo, brought her picture. 
Cesare was astonished on his first visit 
at the spirit of camaraderie which had 
grown between the austere countess and 
the convalescent soldier on the terrace. 

Tito was immensely entertained. His 
world was laid at the feet of the big 
man before the first week was out. He 
told all his secrets to Gardner, confided 
to him the charge of his most sacred 
possessions—a shell from the far-off 
California coast, some brilliant bits of 
glass, found all alone by himself, on 
the beach at Capri, a scent bottle with 
a purple fluid which, rubbed on rabbits, 
kept them from running away down the 
hill, and other things, hidden ever from 
Maddelena. 

And Gardner told him of Weesie, 
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just how she looked, just what she was 
going to say to him when he got back, 
and all the medley of childish things 
pent up in his heart during the childless 
years, and which he had not had a 
chance to say to her. 

“Shall I gwow up and marry her?” 
Tito asked. And the wedding was all 
arranged and explained to Cesare upon 
his first visit. 

In those days, in the sun there, grew 
a friendship strong and secure. 

“You took your life in your hands, 
Sabelli, when you crossed the gorge to 
get help for me. They told me so and 
I saw it myself, when I was taken over. 
I was not so stupid that I couldn’t see 
that. I hope I can get even with you 
some day.” 

Sabelli laughed the hope away; he 
laughed more often than during the 
first days of the acquaintance. He was 
still reserved; he still walked long by 
himself and came back with the lines 
in his face looking more sharply cut. 
Gardner wondered often what the 
hidden thing was; for that there was a 
hidden thing he did not doubt. But 
Sabelli made no confidences; he spoke 
often and tenderly of Tito’s mother ; he 
was only courteous to the countess; 
she seemed at times to make advances 
toward friendship with her son-in-law, 
but these advances were not met. There 
was something—Gardner was sure of 
it. 

One day he walked haltingly with 
Tito down to the boundary wall and 
stood there looking over the bay, far 
flung below. Gardner did not know 

2uch about what poets had said of that 

bay; he did not understand the color 
tones flaming there and growing and 
slipping into each other; but he knew 
that he liked it. 

“Some old bay, Tito!” he said. 
“Some old place here!” He looked 
back over the sweep of grass to the 
fine old house, patrician and yet 
gracious. 


Tito pointed a forefinger. 

“Wight here on the gwound is where 
I foun’ father, with blood on him that 
day.” 

Gardner looked up. 

“What day was that, Tito?” 

“When Mad’lena comed and they 
took father to bed.” 

“But what was the matter?” 

“He was shoot by a person,” said 
Tito mysteriously. 

“Oh, no, child! Who told you that?” 

“I jus’ foun’ it out,” said Tito 
grandly. “I heard grand’mére talk to 
Mad’lena and then I ask Matteo what 
shoot was an’ he tol’ me.” 

Gardner did not ask any more ques- 
tions. He directed the conversation into 
other channels. He did not want to 
know any Sabelli secrets that way. 
That some tragedy had made Sabelli’s 
repression his strongest characteristic, 
he did not doubt. But it was not his 
business to try and know. 

Cesare came home one day, just as 
Gardner was reading a letter newly ar- 
rived from the house in the mountains. 
He waved it gayly to Sabelli as the 
latter got out of the motor at the steps. 
There was an instant answering flush 
in Sabelli’s eyes; he came directly to 
Gardner and held out his hand. 

“You do not know what a spirit of 
friendship I get from you, nor how I 
am enjoying your being here. I would 
not have believed that so much of real 
content would come to me again, as I 
realized when you waved to me just 
now. Losing other things, lieutenant, 
a good friend can fill a void.” 

He stopped and flushed ; it was much 
for him to have said. 

Gardner answered quickly, covering 
the embarrassment of the other with his 
own enthusiasm. 

“The letter from my wife says that 
I must bring you across with me when 
I come, so that she may tell you her- 
self how grateful she is. She says you 
would like our mountain home. It’s 





Sabelli took the 
child’s hand again. 
“See, Mrs. Gard- 
ner! She has 
hardly a sign of 
what is called the 
life line. I have 
never known but one other 
person with a hand like that.” 


not like this, of course, but—— Well, 
Sabelli, we must show it to you.” 

“Just to-day,” said Sabelli, “I have 
agreed to make an American trip and 
talk there in the interests of Italy.” 

Gardner shouted: 

“And I will have the chance to show 
you my home as you have shown me 
yours! Not the luxury, but the wel- 
come! And to show you my wife and 
my little daughter.” 

Sabelli was looking at him oddly. 

“I shall like to go to America,” he 
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said slowly. His color died; the lines 
came again about his mouth. 
Gardner wondered. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Weeks—weeks—and then more 
weeks—of hunting, failing, hoping, 
working—going down imto very low 
depths of distress and digging one’s way 
to the top—those are developing agen- 
cies to a woman, if she lives through 
them. 
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To Alice Fey in New York, they 
were doing their superlative bit. She 
had not been used to suffering. Her 
early high spirit, intolerance, pride, 
vanity, perhap@, had been struck hard 
by what had happened to her in Italy. 
But the strokes had lashed to keener 
life every characteristic, made more of 
the white heat of anger, more of dis- 
dain, more of impatience. It had been 
the wrong kind of discipline; it had not 
softened, it had hardened. Not one 
platitude about the softening influence 
of pain had made good in her case. She 
hated with vigor, she scorned with all 
her might, in her laughter there was 
never a sound of mirth. That was 
how she was when she came back to 
New York with the first stirrings of 
anxiety. 

Gerard Carlton looked at her as the 
weeks passed, and saw the changes. 

She was still searching for the child, 
not in a haphazard way now, but with 
a very sure determination. She had 
made a list of every place in the city 
where information might be found, and 
she visited each. Her system had, as 
Carlton told her, a mercantile, busi- 
nesslike appearance. She had a com- 
plicated sheet of figures, dates, hours, 
names, which told the story of her 
weeks and of what yet remained to do. 

She had, as she had said she would, 
found a place in a shop, where she 
sold ribbons. She sold them well, 
deftly, and graciously. She made no 
acquaintances either in or out of the 
shop. One night a week, she met 
Gerard Carlton for dinner. 

He took her hand as she came in to 
their special table one night a little late. 
He had been away and had not seen 
her for several weeks. His heart moved 
unsteadily as he sat down opposite her. 

“Do you know what I am wonder- 
ing about you?” he asked. - He cleared 
his throat, for his voice was husky, 

She shook her head. 

“IT wonder what you have done to 


yourself. You are so—different, and 
yet so much more—forgive me, I know 
this is barred—but so much more 
lovely.” 

She passed over the compliment. 

“I am different, I know. I won- 
dered if I looked so. In what way do 
I look it? Tell me.” 

It was curiosity, not a longing for 
flattery that was in her face. She 
knitted her brows. 

“How do I look different?” 

“You look, dear girl, wistful. I don’t 
know how to say it. Yes, I know how 
I would say it, if you would let me. 
You look as if I should pick you up 
and carry you away and never let a 
care touch you. As if all the happiness 
that could be poured over you would not 
be enough.” 

“And did I not always need it?” 

“No. You were reliant and r 

“Oh, I am reliant now,’ she inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes—but gently so. You were a 
simmering fire, my dear girl. One felt 
on the quivering top of something about 
to explode.” You were—not easy to be 
with. You looked at me, I remember, 
the first day I saw you, and your glance 
was like a knife scraping the skin 
lightly as it went, and indicating that it 
might do more if it were disposed. Do 
you get what I mean?” 

‘No. But we must hurry our dinner 
to-night, for I am going away uptown. 
There is a child’s hospital I have just 
heard of, and somehow I feel in a hurry 
to get there. I am a bit superstitious 
when I feel oddly about a place; I al- 
ways want to go as soon as possible. 
I go lots of places where I have no spe- 
cial hope of finding any clew, but right 
away, this struck me. So I can hardly 
wait. You laugh at me.” 

“No. But why—why—forgive me! 
—why are you wearing yourself out 
this way? Alice, it is hopeless, dear 
girl—don’t you see it is hopeless?” 

“No, I don’t see. It cannot be hope- 











less! 
myself !” 
“You could not help what happened. 


I must have a chance to right 


You are foolish. It was no fault of 
yours that you left the baby; it was 
business. It was not neglect. I don’t 
know why you can’t see that.” 

“That is not it. That is not where 
I was at fault.” 

He looked at her. 

“T don’t understand. I supposed that 
was why you have been slashing your- 
self—because you thought you should 
not have left her.” 

“No. The wrong to her was farther 
back than that.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“The wrong was when I took her 
away from Italy.” 

He looked at her again and then 
dropped his eyes to his plate. 

“You are good,” she said softly. “You 
have never asked me a question. I 
have never told, because I would not, 
at first, say that I was wrong. I had 
no right to bring her away and put her 
where such a thing could happen to her 
as has happened. I did it because | 
was desperately hurt, furiously angry. 
It was right enough for me to be angry. 
You will say so, when I tell you. But 
I had no right to put her in the position 
I did. It was rage—hurt vanity, dear 
friend. And I sacrificed her to it.” 

He did not answer. 

“So I cannot stop trying to right it. 
Listen. It is not only that she is my 
child and that the want of her pulls 
and pulls—you don’t know how—and 
hurts me inside very much! It’s not all 
that. It is that I had no right to take 
her away from safety. No matter what 
he had done, I should have thought of 
her first. But I was thinking of my- 
self, of how I had been treated. But 
you do not know, do you?” 

“No, dear, I do not know.” 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“If you like. But not unless you like. 
I’m for you, Alice, no matter what.” 
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She touched his hand lightly across 
the table. Weeks back, he would have 
caught that extended hand or, at least, 
have wanted to catch it; now he had 
learned better. He had a part in her 
life: not the part he would have chosen, 
but too valuable to jeopardize, for there 
was always a hope that, maybe, after 
a while, he might have a chance. So 
he made no answering move, but just 
shoved the bread tray toward her. 

“Another roll, dear?” he asked very 
indifferently and casually. 

But he saw that she was trembling. 
Her hand left his, and ran along the 
table edge, catching at it twistingly. 

“Now, what is it?” he said softly. 

“I want to tell you, but not to-night. 
I know you think me foolish, but I can’t 
eat to-night. I must get to that hos- 
pital! I am sure I will find word there. 
You don’t mind if I don’t stay for any 
more dinner, do you?” 

“T mind very much, but you must 
do as you like.” 

“And I must go. _ Wouldn’t it be 
strange if, because I feel this way, I 
should find some word? Oh, you don’t 
believe in it!” She smiled and he loved 
the youth, and the new softness and 
eagerness in her face, which the smile 
brought. 

“A while ago, it would have made 
me angry for you not to have faith, too. 
Now it does not make me angry at all. 
It just makes me like you better, be- 
cause you do not pretend to believe.” 

He set his lips tight. He could not 
say to her what came so close to being 
said. It would have been: 

“Alice—love—love!” He could say 
that word “love” over and over, on and 
on, and find in each repetition thrills 
which grew. Great discipline she was 
giving him! She was a million miles 
away from love-making now, or from 
his love-making at any time. Rough 
for a man to choke himself down like 
that! But he said lightly: 

“Go ahead, Silly, and starve your- 
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self! But if my dinner and visit are 
spoiled to-night, I shall require that 
they be replaced to-morrow night.” 

“Oh—not to-morrow. That’s 
soon.” 

“Not for me. 
rights, I suppose.” 

She laughed then and he looked at 
her gloatingly. Oh, for the right to 
make her laugh all the rest of her life! 

“Yes, you have. We will finish our 
dinner to-morrow night. Two nights in 
succession! We are not establishing a 
precedent, though.” 

“Certainly not! Perish the thought! 
May I go with you where you are go- 
ing? You might be late getting back.” 

“No. I like best to go alone.” 

“You are pretty hard on me, Alice.” 

She looked up. 

“There’s the selfishness of me! I’m 
not thinking of you, at all. It is just 
my own anxieties and—her, not you. 
Why do you let me bother you? It 
isn’t fair.” 

“It’s quite all right,” he said firmly. 
“I like you to do it your own way. I’m 
satisfied. Don’t get the idea I am not.” 

He put her on an uptown subway 
train and had to carry away with him 
her last parting glow of youth, her 
flushed face, her parted lips. She was 
very young in her new hope which 
had arrived from an unknown source. 

But there was nothing to be found 
at the Children’s Hospital. Alice could 
‘hardly believe that another hope had 
fallen away. There had been a strange 
stimulus, and all the way uptown she 
had been so sure. Nothing. As usual, 
nothing. 

She went back tired, flattened, limbs 
heavy. But she was quite calm. “One 
gets used to being hurt,” she said half 
aloud. “One gets used to bearing, after 
a while.” 

Near her home, there was a slit in 
the wall, where a man sold papers and 
magazines. She stepped in for a paper 
before going home. 
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And I have some 


The proprietor got up from behind 
boxes at the end of the slit and came 
to wait upon her. She bought the 
paper, and when she gave him the money 
she was struck with the way he looked 
at her—straight and with half recogni- 
tion back in his eyes. Then she saw 
there was a forgotten, familiar thing 
about him. His stare was not offensive; 
it had anxiety and a vague friendliness 
in it. In the past, she would have 
turned her back upon a shabby news- 
dealer who looked friendly. 

But, as she closed her purse, she 
said something about the lateness of the 
edition of the paper she had bought, 
and gave him a casual smile, groping 
lightly in her mind for the recollection 
as to where she had seen him. 

He answered eagerly and leaned on 
the counter. She turned to the door 
and then she heard his voice. 

“Say, ma’am! I wonder—did I ever 
see ye afore?” 

She turned back. He was not being 
impertinent ; he evidently had a reason. 

“T don’t know. I don’t think I have 
been in here before.” 

“No, ma’am, ye haven’t. I would 
a know’d it.” He was excited, and 
there was again that anxiety. 

“Maybe on the street. I 
here.” 
ing why. 

He ran his hands back and forth over 
the counter. 

“T don’t s’pose ye ever lived on Brox- 
ton Street ?” 

Broxton Street! 
burned into her brain! 

She took a step forward. 

“Once. For a few days. Why?” 

He glanced around, hesitated, began 
to speak, stopped, began again. And 
she watched him, fascinated. 

“T don’t s’pose ye come there with 
another woman an’ a baby?” 

Alice was leaning against the counter 
then. One hand went out to his blue 
shirt sleeve. 


live near 
She hesitated, without know- 


The name was 
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“What do you know?” 

“I guess yer her all right,” he said 
with satisfaction. “Funny! I’ve be’n 
a lookin’ fur ye ever since. I said as 
I’d tell ye an’ I said as I'd bet I'd 
see ye some time. I know’d ye instant, 
ma’am. Ye ain’t the kind as is easy to 
disremember.” 

“What do you know?’ It was im- 
possible this man could be—— “Who 
are you?” 

“Me an’ m’wife, we kep’ the house 
where ye got rooms.” 

She could not speak. It had come, 
then. The clew. Not because of any- 
thing she had’done, either. Of its own 
accord, out of nothing—here was the 
clew! 

She only looked at him; the stall 
moved around slowly; papers were 


chasing each other. She caught for her 
self-control. 
weakness. 
“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 
that a way. 


This was no time for 
“You'd feel 
I’m takin’ a chance to tell 
ye anythin’. I gotta pertect m’self.” 

There were no words then to be 
spoken; all there was to do was to 
listen. The whole world was just for 
listening. 

“I guess as how ye’ll play fair. Ye 
see, we couldn’t do nuthin’ else. Do 
ye stand back o’me, or’ll ye play ugly ?” 

“Tell.” It was the only word she 
could manage. 

“T’ll chance ye, ma’am.” And she 
heard the whine in his voice, knew it 
meant sympathy as well as a plea for 
himself. 

“The girl didn’t come back that day 
ye left. How’d we know what was 
meant? An’ the baby a cryin’ like mad 

an’ the other roomers to be sore 
about it—an’ us pore folks as had no 
call fur adoptin’ a baby!” 

She only stared when he hesitated. 

An’ there was the perlice to be a 
thought of, and the business a goin’ 
to pot with us a tryin’ t’nursemaid. An’ 
we didn’t want t’bring down the per- 


lice. So after we’d waited, we took it 
t’the Foundling Home and left it there. 
They took good care of it—they’ve got 
that repertation.” 

“Where jis it?” 

He told her. That street burned it- 
self, too, into her brain. She had never 
been there. It was on her long list, 
but she had not yet reached it. 

“I know’s ye at onct,” he went on. 
“An’ I wanted t’do the right thing. Ye 
won’t get me inter no trouble, ma’am?” 

She gathered her purse from the 
counter and tried to draw together the 
collar of her coat fumblingly. 

“Where ye goin’, ma’am?” 

“To the home.” 

‘Not at this here hour o’ the night. 
It’s eleven o'clock. They won't let 
ye in.” 

She nodded and moved away. 

“They won’t, I tell ye! An’ it’s too 
far fur ye to go alone—a pretty woman 
like ye. Go home, ma’am, and go in 
t’mornin’.” 

She went to the door without re- 
plying. 

He came from behind the counter. 

“Will ye wait til’ mornin’? It'll be 
no harm, jus’ waitin’ til’ mornin’.” 

“I’m going now.” 

Mr. Hutchinson made a clicking 
sound in his throat. 

“Then I'll go along o’ye. Wait till 
I get m’hat and lock up. I don’t mind 
a takin’ ye if ye will go.” 

He walked beside her to the car, 
guided her through the crosstown intri- 
cacies, for she had not yet made the 
world stand still; not reasoned what 
she should do. Just to get there—just 
to know! Nothing else mattered! 

Mr. Hutchinson talked on. 

“Ye see, we got sort a scared and 
slipped out and left the baby. But we 
know’d what a fine place it was and that 
it’ud be all right, and we had our busi- 
ness to think of and the perlice an’ all. 
Then Emma—that’s m’wife—got scared, 
and business wasn’t so good anyhow, an’ 
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as we had a chance to go on a truck 
farm, we went, leavin’ no notice. Then 
m’wife—she died suddenlike, and there 
wan't nuthin’ in truck, an’ I.gome back 
an’ started this yere stard. An’ all 
the time I was a hopin’ I’d run across 
ye, for I thought as ye was the right 
sort an’ likely ye set a lot o’ store by 
the baby. Ye don’t think hard o’ me 
and Emma? We didn’t know what else 
to do, no addresses or nuthin’.” 

Over and over he told her the story, 
and the repetition helped to settle the 
whirring world, to make it seem more 
real, and to allow her to be ready for 
what was to happen at the home. 

They were admitted reluctantly, as 
Mr. Hutchinson had predicted. It was 
only Alice’s determination, low-voiced 
but positive, pleading, urgent, that got 
them into the office. 

The matron, gray-gowned and gentle, 
listened to the story. Alice told it stand- 


Sabelli was the first to speak or move. 
put his hand on the desk. “Her name— 
madame—if you please.” 


ing, trying to be composed and to make 
it quite plain. 

The matron remembered. Yes, cer- 
tainly, she remembered. 

“Now,” said Alice, holding tight to 
the chair back, beside which she had 
stood, “now, may I have her right 
away, please?” 

The matron moved slightly 
chair. 

“The child was brought 
here a year ago. We use 
our own judgment as to 
what we do with the chil- 
dren left to us.” 

“What you do id 

“You understand that 
we find homes fq chil- 
dren thus left.” 


in her 
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“You mean you give them away?” 

“Certainly—after proper investiga- 
tion. We could not keep all that come 
to us.” 

“You mean—you have given away— 
my baby?” Alice wailed. 

“T mean I have found a home for 
her—a good one.” 

Alice dropped into the chair. Mr. 
Hutchinson bent 
over her sympa- 
thetically. 

“Oh, now,ma’am ! 
Don’t take on. It’ll 
come out all right.” 

“Yes, I 
know.Then 
Icannot 
have her 
to-night? I 
must still 
wait ?” 





“I am sorry,” said the matron. “And 
I must think about this. The child was 
left here without restriction. I dis- 
posed of her as I thought best. I am 
sorry, but it was the only thing to do.” 

“Of course. Of course. But—do 
you know—is she all right?” 

The matron smiled. 

“She is quite all right,” she said with 
assurance. 

“Then I will wait. Give me the ad- 
dress, please. I will wait until to- 
morrow. I will not go to her until to- 
morrow.” 

“TI cannot give you the address.” 

“Cannot give it to me!” 

“We protect those who take our chil- 
dren. I cannot have you disturb their 
care of the child.” 

“Disturb! But she is mine!” 

“I know. I am sorry. It is a pecul- 
iar case. I must think it over. It is 


against our rules to give information 
as to where adopted children go.” 
“You don’t mean that I am not to 


have her! 
away !” 
“Certainly not to go and get her! I 
shall have to consider. Our rules are 
stringent. They must of necessity be. 
I will send you word in a day or two, 


Not to go and get her right 


Mm when I have talked with the directors.” 


A day or two! There was no appeal 
from that decision. That Alice lost the 
composure for which she had tried, 
made no difference; that she forgot to 
be anything but the elemental mother 
claiming her own, did not matter. 
Against the rock of system and rule, 
she was powerless. “A day or two” 
was the ultimatum. 

Alice did not know how she got home 
that night. Mr. Hutchinson knew. It 
cost him the profits of several days for 
the cab fare, which he paid. He helped 
her up the steps; put the latchkey into 
the door, watched her up the stairs, and 
charged her over and over: 

“Take it easy, ma’am. Take it easy. 
It'll be all right. The law’s agin ’em. 
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An’ the baby’s all right. 

days? Take it easy.” 
' And at the end of the day or two, the 
decision was that the directors did not 
see their way clear to a violation of the 
rules. The situation was regrgttable. 
But the rule of protecting foster par- 
ents was the keynote of their position; 
an adoption would never be made if it 
could be interfered with at the pleasure 
of feturning parents. But, as this case 
was unusual, it would be referred to 
the board of managers at the next meet- 
ing, early in the following June. Until 
that time, the directors could do noth- 
ing. 


What’s a few 


CHAPTER XV. 


There was much excitement in the 
house in the mountains, for, at the near- 
est railroad station, there was arriving 
Lieutenant Harry Gardner, just landed 
from months on the other side, and just 
recovering from an injury which had 
taken long to set right. And he was 
bringing with him a guest, the man at 
whose home he had been staying dur- 
ing convalescence, and who was to talk 
throughout the United States upon 
Italy and her part in the war. But be- 
fore he started upon that tour of talk, 
he was to spend some days in the moun- 
tains. 

Laura Gardner had tried to see the 
house through his eyes. It entertained 
her to do it and made the hours move 
along. Piling the logs high, so that the 
cold rain pouring against the panes 
might not dampen the home spirit of 
the place, she could forget that in such 
and such a number of minutes, Harry’s 
train was due and that it took a quar- 
ter of an hour to drive out from the 
station. 

“Daddy will be here in an hour,” she 
said to the young person inspecting the 
gala condition of the house, walking 
alone, albeit still staggeringly. “Daddy 
will be here in an hour. Weesie, say 
‘daddy.’” 


“Way-day,” said Weesie promptly, to 
her own and her mother’s satisfaction, 

Laura clasped her. 

“You look like an angel. And you 
are one in your dear, little white shoes 
and frock! Oh, Weesie, you will be a 
joy to daddy!” 

“Way-day,” remarked Weesie again. 

Laura, herself, wore her prettiest 
new gown, and her soft hair was piled 
high. All her gracious words were 
ready to be used. She had planned to 
stand in the open door, so that, with 
both hands out, she could show this 
stranger how an American wife felt 
toward one who had been kind to a 
beloved. She had seen herself poised 
there, with all the right things ready to 
say. That was what she was to do. 
What she did, was this: 

When the motor snorted its way up 
the slippery drive and stopped chug- 
gingly at the foot of the’steps, she for- 
got the plan, the fluffiness of the new 
taffeta, the great visitor from a foreign 
land, and ran out and down the steps 
where the rain caught and the wind 
buffeted, and flung herself into two 
khaki arms before they were really out- 
side of the motor door. She clung to 
the man while the rain plastered here 
hair and stole the crispness from her 
ruffles. There was to her no stranger 
from Italy, not even a Weesie tottering 
on the top step, threatening the same 
dash into the wet. 

Later, by the fire, she released her 
recovered property, came back into 
sanity, and held out the two hands which 
had been forgotten. Gardner and Sa- 
belli were laughing, Gardner a little 
huskily. 

“You lost your reason a bit, 
dear,” he said. 

“A great deal!” answered his wife. 
“Forgive me,” she said to Sabelli. “I 
am none the less happy to have you 
come. Please believe that I am just as 
glad to see you as I was to see my hus- 
band.” 


my 
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Then she joined reluctantly in their 
laughter and protested that she really 
was. 

“The man who saved my life at the 
risk of his own,” said Gardner with a 
stage gesture, half laughing, but wholly 
meaning. 

“Or rather, who put him in a position 
nearly to lose his life,” retorted Sabelli. 
“I wonder, Mrs. Gardner, that you al- 
low me to come in.” 

It was after dinner that night that 
they gathered around the fireplace. The 
lamps were lighted, their rosy glow 
flooding the room. Weesie was on the 
hearth rug, sitting exactly on top of the 
big collie, whose eyes were bright and 
observant as he watched the stranger 
keenly, his fluffy tail beating an apology 
for not, as the guardian of the place, 
making a closer examination. It was 
not until Weesie got up and traveled 
what to her was the rough road of the 
living-room floor, and stood by the 


chair of the visitor, that Casper went, 


too, sat close, his great head on a level 
with Sabelli’s shoulders, surveying and 
considering. 

Gardner laughed. 

“The baby and the dog, Sabelli, are 
making advances.” 

“Welcome ones,” said the other. He 
held out a hand and touched Weesie, 
almost as if fearful. She smiled and 
coquetted, then said: 

"Up. 

Sabelli flushed with pleasure and 
lifted her to his knee. Casper went 
around on the other side and again 
seated himself closely, observing mean- 
while. 

“How do you’ know Mr.. Sabelli 
wants you, love?” asked Laura Gard- 
ner, who was swinging back and forth 
in her rocker, lovely in the lamp’s pink 
glow. “Are you a child lover, Mr. 
Sabelli?” 

“T think I am a little afraid of them. 
I feel that they have intuitions and that 
it is no use for me to try to be anything 

1o 


that I am not—for they divine. I never 
know what they may tell me about my- 
self.” 

_“He has a little son, Laurié. A fine 
chap! I wanted to bring him, but Sa- 
belli thought not. He said: ‘Some other 
time,’ so now we shall hold him to that 
other time. Tito and I have already 
arranged a marriage for him with 
Weesie.” 

Laura leaned forward. 

“T believe children do know the in- 
side of people. I could not trust any 
one whom my baby did not like.” 

“Nor your dog, either,” suggested 
Gardner. “They seem both to have 
adopted you, Sabelli. Don’t let them 
bore you. Doésn’t it seem strange that 
I hardly know my own daughter? But 
that’s what an army man gets. I have 
seen her but once and she was a year 
old last May.” 

“A year in May.” Sabelli was look- 
ing at the fire. He did not seem to be 
thinking of the child on his knee, al- 
though his fingers were holding hers. 
She had leaned back against him and 
was dangling her legs in a quite at 
home manner. 

“A year—in May.” He said it a 
second time, as if to himself. 

Gardner and his wife exchanged 
glances. He had warned her that Sa- 
belli was odd and in her glance he saw 
that she, too, recognized it. 

Tt was with a visible effort that Sa- 
belli roused himself. One of Weesie’s 
hands was traveling down the front 
of his coat; he captured it and held it 
close while the color rose again over 
his face. Gardner was telling Laura 
of the night in the shelter house and of 
the day that had preceded it. They 
both felt that the guest was willing 
enough to be left out of the conver- 
sation for the time. Suddenly Sabelli 
made an exclamation. He had spread 
out one of Weesie’s hands, palm up, 
upon his own and was looking at it. 

“Strange. Strange!” he said. His 
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voice had a higher key than usual. 
“Such a strange palm as this child has!” 

“Palm ?” said Gardner. “I don’t know 
anything about palms. Do you?” 

“T used to think I did. It was much 
studied when I was in the university— 
I was interested 4 

He stopped abruptly. He was hold- 
ing Weesie’s hand by the fingers with 
the small palm bent backward under his 
gaze. She was liking it, as a new kind 
of game. 

“You say her palm is strange,” said 
Laura, rising and coming nearer. “How 
interesting! Why?” 

Sabelli raised his eyes; there were 
flames in both of them. He still held 
the child’s hand, but he made a visible 
effort to steady himself. He did not 
answer Laura’s question. 

“Why is her palm strange?” she per- 
sisted. “Show me.” 

He dropped the hand. 

“Let me see your palm, Mrs. Gard- 
ner. There—see,” he said, tracing 
across it with a finger. “There is the 
usual line in its usual place. Let me 
see yours, Gardner.” 

“What is this—a visit into the 
occult?” inquired Gardner, presenting 
his hand for inspection. 

“There,” said Sabelli. “There is the 
life line in your hand, perfectly nor- 
mal.” 

Again he stopped abruptly and again 
the pupils of his eyes gleamed, when he 
looked up. 

“But show me about hers,” said 
Laura again. “Why is hers different?” 

Gardner touched her shoulder. 

“What matter?” he said. 

“But I don’t know a thing about 
palmistry and I have always wanted to. 
Do tell me! Show me her hand and 
tell me why it is strange.” 

Again Sabelli was making an effort 
to be casual. He took the child’s hand 
again. 

“See, Mrs. Gardner! She has hardly 
a sign of what is called the life line. 


’ 


See mine, see yours, see your husbaud’s 
—all have the same distinct markings. 
It is in all hands—whether its meaning 
holds, I don’t know. But it is always 
there. But not in hers.” 

“Why, that is strange! 
if so, I wonder?” 

Sabelli did not answer for a moment. 
Then he did what surprised them. He 
put Weesie quickly upon her feet and 
arose. 

“T have never known but one other 
person with a hand like that,” he said. 

He wavered for a moment on the 
rug, then turned and walked to the 
window, stood there with his back to 
them. 

Laura’s face blanched. She looked 
up and met her husband’s eyes look- 
ing straight into hers. All the color left 
in her face drained away. She rose 
quickly and caught up Weesie. For a 
moment she looked at Gardner over the 
child’s head, then she went quickly out. 

At the sound of the closing door, 
Sabelli turned. He crossed to the fire. 

“A palm ‘without a life line,” he 
said unsteadily. “I have seen but one 
other.” 

Gardner did not speak at once. His 
jaw was firmly set, and his fingers beat 
a tattoo on the arm of his chair. 

“Does it mean so much to you, Sa- 
belli?” he said finally. 

Sabelli straightened. He had been 
standing with his shoulders bent. 

“No, it means nothing, of course. It 
only opened the door into a very bitter 
past—a door which I have kept rigor- 
ously closed.” 

Gardner’s fingers kept up their soft 
thudding. 

Sabelli walked across the room and 
back before he spoke again. 

“God!” he said. “How easily the past 
comes back and gets you! Just the 
hand of your child has brought it. That 
lineless palm of your little girl—not 
like yours—like none but—that other!” 

“Like who’s?”’ 


And why is 
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Gardner’s voice was sharp and un- 
natural ; it had a note of demand. 

Sabelli looked down at him. 

“Somehow, we have got close to- 
gether, Gardner, when I can speak. 
Have I ever spoken of her? Her hand 
was without a life line, too—my wife’s.” 

Quick relief sounded in the catching 
of Gardner’s breath. His voice was 
back on its old tone and he rose to lay 
a hand on Sabelli’s shoulder. 

“Sorry, old man. Stabs come out of 
unexpected places sometimes, don’t 
they? Sorry.” 

Sabelli turned swiftly to him. 
There was appeal, a wistful boyishness 
about him. 

“If I had seen an unknown child with 
a hand like that, I would not have 
stopped until I found the mother.” 

Gardner drew his brows together. 

“But why?” 

“T’'ll tell you why.” 
talked, Gardner 


And as Sabelli 
stepped back. He 


listened to the story of the villa at 


Ravello. Briefly sketched as it was, it 
came with vividness, laying before him 
the history of the past two years. Sa- 
belli finished by saying: 

“It isa relief to talk. I did not know 
it was. I have held it tight within my- 
self. Yes, I am thankful for the relief 
of speech to a friend. Friendship goes 
far, Gardner, sometimes.” 

“I wonder how far it goes,” said the 
other man. 

They stood together for a few mo- 
ments silently; then Gardner turned 
away. 

“Wait for me here,”’ he said, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Gardner went up the stairs to his 
wife’s room. On the way he heard the 
slapping of water and excited gurgles. 
The maid was giving Weesie her bath. 
But he kept on to Laurie’s room, al- 
though he knew that she usuallly pre- 
sided at the bathing rites. 


The room was dark. Something 


cowered against the pillows on the bed. 
He went to her. Her cheek was wet 
against his. 

“What is it, Laurie?” 

She shook her head. 

“Hadn't you better tell me, love? No 
use keeping things from me.” 

She shook her head again. Then she 
clasped her arms about him and wept 
as he had never heard her weep. Tight, 
hard sobs shook her. He held her and 
patted her shoulder. 

“Hush, hush!” he said. But she did 
not hush. He picked her up, carried 
her to the big rocker at the window, and 
sat down with her in his arms. 

“Now tell me. You have told me 
secrets in this old chair many times. 
Tell this one now, Laurie. No use not 
ta.” 

She shook her head again, her only 
reply. 

After a little, he said: 
“Listen, Laurie, love. 
it is you won’t tell me.” 
She grew instantly still in his arms. 

“IT know. I have known it all the 
time,” he went on. 

She did not move and the minutes 
passed. Then she said very low: 

“Known what?” 

“Known that Weesie is not our child. 
I knew it in the beginning. You do not 
tell lies well. Did you think I would 
not know that you were trying to tell 
them? From the first minute, I knew 
there was something. Then you tried 
to tell me, that first night at home, and 
I would not let you. You dear, dear 
girl! I thought you would be happier 
to believe I didn’t know, so I wouldn’t 
let you tell. And you have been, haven't 
you? Until to-night.” é 

“Oh, Harry! And you have known 
it all along?” 

“All the time, dear love.” 

“And I have worried for fear you 
would find out. And then, too, because 


I know what 


4 
~ 
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I had done the awful thing! 
don’t know ‘ 

“I know exactly, dearest. 
crying.” 

“It was so wrong!” 

“There has been no great wrong yet. 
But there might be, after to-night.” 

“Yes, he frightened me. I didn’t 
understand.” 

“I knew it frightened you and I 
didn’t know, either, what he meant. But 
I know now, and now is the time when 
we can do a very wrong thing, if we 
are not brave.” 

Then he told her what Sabelli had 
told him. She listened quietly, sitting 
upright and leaning occasionally to 
touch his forehead with her lips. 

“You do not think, Harry, that 
Weesie could be that child—just be- 
cause of her hand?” 

“No, I don’t think it. But we can- 
not afford not to speak.” : 

“It isn’t possible. It’s foolish. 
the hand.” 

“But having the idea in our heads, 
we must give him the chance.” 

“How ?” 

“By telling him. By going to where 
you got the dear child—you know, I 
don’t—and seeing what we can find 
out.” 

“They do not know there. I asked.” 

“No matter. We must try them again. 
Laurie—you see that.” 

“But if it should be But it can’t! 
But if it should—would it mean we 
must give her up?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Oh, I think it can’t be true!” 

“Nor do I think it is. But I am go- 
ing to take the steps, anyhow. Are you 
going to be fine and brave about it?” 

“But if it were, and he took ii 

He put her on her feet and kissed 
her. 

“We would still have each 
Face it like a man, Laurie.” 

“Yes, each other,” she said with a 


But you 


Now stop 


Just 


other. 


gasp. “When are you going to tell 
him ?” 

“Now. Let him have the bit of hope 
at once. If you knew him as I do, you 
would not wait. I have seen the marks 
of what he has been through. I knew 
all along there was something. Now it 
is up to me, to give him the faintest 
chance in the world. Impossible, as you 
say, that just the hand of a child could 
be aclew. But I never would feel right 
if I did not tell him.” 

Sabelli met him with returned com- 
posure. He smiled and Gardner won- 
dered, as he always did, at the pull of 
his infrequent smile. Sabelli drew for- 
ward a chair. 

‘*Let’s have a smoke,” he said. ‘And 
I apologize for telling you disturbing 
things. That is, I should apologize if 
I did not feel as sure of your friend- 
ship as I do. I appreciate it, Gardner. 
It’s a fact that I have never had a$ close 
a friend as you seem. I’ve been a re- 
pellent sort of man, I guess. I have 
never held affection—but I am going to 
hold yours.” He smiled again. 

“Believe me, you are going to hold 
mine. And I am going to prove it by 
telling you what to us is a very vital 
thing. Weesie is not our child. She 
came from a children’s home. We do 
not know her parents.” 

Sabelli looked at him, over his un- 
lighted cigarette, which he held very 
still. 

“So—if you want to investigate—be- 
cause of the strangeness of her palm— 
we'll be mighty glad, Sabelli, to help 
you do it.” 

He looked at the other man, saw 
the color creep up to his forehead, 
drench it with red, then drain away 
again. He saw light in his eyes grow 
and fail, saw him throw his cigarette 
unsteadily into the fire. 

“Tt couldn’t be,” he said. 

“Of course it couldn’t be! Frankly, 
if we thought it could, we would not be 
so keen about it. But you were so~ 












startled at the lines of her hand! It ~ 
was just like one other, you said.” 

“Yes—yes,” Sabelli answered ea- 
gerly. 

“We talked it over—my wife and I 
—and we will go with you, make every 
investigation possible, and see what they 
really know at the home. I think Laurie 
was more interested in finding out what 
they did not know. We will see what 
they do know. Of course, it’s nothing, 
but we will take the chance, anyhow.” 

“No, it’s nothing,” said Sabeili dully. 

But the dullness flamed again, and 
during the rest of the talk Gardner 
saw it come ‘and go, saw hope, disbe- 
lief, the flame of scant possibility. 

“Just the hand,” he said over and 
over. “Just the hand. Impossible!” 
Then later: “But it’s strange, Gardner. 
It’s strange. I’ve always looked at 
hands. Never but one other like that!” 
A different look came always, when he 
spoke of the “other” whose palm was 
like that of the child. 

They sat long together, and burned 
much tobacco. Gardner told his wife 
later that their talk was just a half 
dozen sentences said over and over 
again; just moments of height and 
depth, just impossible hope and certain 
disappointment in rotation. 

But as they separated for the night, 
Gardner said with some hesitancy : 

“The shot, Sabelli—that really made 
the condition. Have you made up your 
mind where it came from?” 

Sabelli’s interests were far away; his 
face showed it and his answer had in- 
difference. 

“The shot was an incident. It was 
my previous conduct that gave the shot 
any power.” 

“It might have killed you.” 

Sabelli shrugged slightly. 
answered the question. 

“No. The contessa was angry. But 
T cannot suspect her.” 

“Maddelena.” 

“What! Oh, I think not.” 


Then he 
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“T know it. Tito told me of a ‘shoot’ 
which he wanted Maddelena to give 
him because he was tbe man.” 

“And you thought from that——’” 

“I added two and two and arrived 
at the result of four.” 

“But why ?” 

“Family pride of the old servant— 
love for Tito’s mother ; notions of being 
supplanted; jealousy of the child. Mark 
me, Sabelli—Maddelena is the one.” 


They went into town the next day 
with the child about whom their inter- 
ests clung. They did not talk about her 
on the way; no one seemed to possess ~ 
her just then. She stayed with the maid, 
and, if she had been able to tell what 
she thought, it might have been that the 
grown-up folks were uninteresting play- 
mates and that only Sophie cared at all 
for her. So she slept much of the time 
and they watched her surreptitiously. 

They sent her with Sophie to a hotel 
and went to the foundlings’ home. 

The matron met Laura with an in- 
stant glance of recognition and waited ° 
to see what the visit meant. She did 
not give out information, this gray, 
gentle lady; she was there to receive 
it and to keep it sacredly. None of the 
three could know that there was spe- 
cial interest in what they would tell her 
that day. 

Gardner did most of the talking. 

“So,” he said, at the end of his story, 
“so we are willing that all information 
that you have of the child shall be given 
to Mr. Sabelli here. We will be glad to 
have him know anything that will lead 
to certainty about her. As my wife and 
I give our consent, can you not give out 
information without breaking your 
rules? I know you have, of necessity, 
Our consent frees you, 


strict ones. 
doesn’t it?” 

The matron thought it did and told 
of the man and woman who had 
brought the baby there and then slipped 
away. 


The description of them told 
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There was a sharp rap on the door and Gardner opened it. He stared at the woman 


nothing. Then she brought to the room 
the clothes which the child had worn 
and the package of other garments 
which had been left with her. 


They looked them over silently. 
Sabelli took up the little lacy things 
and turned them over in his hands. 
Then he shook his head. 

“Of course, I don’t know. 
mother—would have known. 


The— 
I don’t. 


him to the man at 


I can’t tell. She sewed on such things. 
But I can’t tell.” 

He put them down gently. Those 
clothes had not been shown either to 
Laura Gardner or to Alice at her visit 
there; they were the reserve power of 
the home; the matron could have told 
many stories of tangles thus unraveled. 
She was reticent; she wanted always 
her own trump card at hand. Expe- 
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there. But she looked across 
the window. 


rience had shown her that it was best 
to keep possession of definite proof. 
Laura was handling the clothes, too. 
“These shoes have a French mark. 
Does that help at all?” 
Cardner flashed her a smile; he knew 
it had been hard for her to say it. 
“Tt helps a little,” he said. “But not 
enough.” 


“But not enough,” said Sabelli. He 
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laid his hand on the 
pile of little clothes. 
“I wish you could 
talk,” he said, nearly 
under his breath, 

The matron looked 
at him keenly. She 
made a restless 
movement ; it was al- 
> ways hard to give 
information, for it 
might complicate. 
She looked again at 
Sabelli. 

“T have the ad- 
dress of the mother,” 
she said. 

If she had dropped 
a sputtering bomb 
into the quiet office, 
it would have been 
less exciting. 

Laura cried out 
suddenly, almost 
fiercely. 

Gardner’s chair 
scraped, as he pushed 
it back. As for Sa- 
belli, a blow is not 
always felt. at once. 
Very severe ones 
numb, until stunned 
nerves give back sen- 
sation. But, although 
struck, he was the 
first to speak or 
move. He put his 
hand on the desk. 

“Her name—ma- 
dame—if you please.” 

She looked at him again; they all 
looked. He was very erect, with firmly 
held head. 

“Alice Fey. West 18th Street.” | 

Sabelli turned to the others. 

“The search is ended,” he 
quietly. 

Then the loud-ticking clock had the 
room to itself. Gardner took his wife’s 
hand and led her to a bench in the cor- 


——<—— 





said 
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ner, where they seated themselves with 
their backs to the room. The matron 
gathered together some papers, went 
out, and closed the door. Sabelli still 
stood silently in the center of the room. 

But it was he again who was first to 
break the silence. He crossed to the 
two in the corner. 

“Thank you, dear friends,” he said. 

Gardner tried to smile. 

“Tt’s not to be believed,” he replied. 
“But we are glad for you, Sabelli. I 
give you my word, we’re glad! Right 
now, maybe, we don’t show it so 
much. Laurie here will tell you about 
it later. You will forgive her, if it 
hurts now. But we are glad—I give 
you my word. Now, what shall we do 
first? What shall we do first, Laurie?’ 

“T will go back to the hotel,” she said, 
getting up. “You bring your wife to 
me, won’t you?” she said to Sabelli, 
glancing at him and then looking away. 

He did not seem to notice when they 
went out, nor did he seem to notice 
when Gardner came back after having 
started Laura to the hotel. 

“T didn’t know just what you wanted, 
Sabelli, except a minute to get your 
bearings. You will go alone to her, of 
course.” 

“Go to her! I cannot go to her!” 

“Not go! How do you mean?” 

“I mean I have no right to go. TI 
never. expected to go to her. I want 
to give her the child, to see that she 
is taken care of, but not to see her— 
no, not to see her!” He spoke wildly. 

“I don’t get you,” said Gardner. 
“You're crazy! Goto her, man! The 
quicker this is patched up the better. 
Have you an idea that she deserted 
the child? She will explain.” 

“She does not want to see me, nor 
speak to the cur that I was to her!” 
No—you must do this one other thing 
for me, Gardner. Go tell her that the 
baby is found. See that she under- 
stands that she is to be provided for— 
make it clear to her. Will you go?” 


“I never heard anything so absurd! 
No, I won’t do it! You are the man 
to go.” 

“I would not insult her by going 
into her presence. Have I not told you 
what I did? No, Gardner! My search 
is over, but I shall not see her!” 

“T never saw such a fool! 
what do you want?” 

“T want you to go.” 

“You are a fool! This is weakness, 
man! Give her a chance to refuse to 
see you. Don’t do this weak thing! 
Go to her.” 

“No. I shall never go.” 


Well, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Gerard Carlton had waited so many 
times in the musty parlor, with its dan- 
gling Nottingham curtains, that he knew 
intimately every one of its unpleas- 
antnesses. He knew which chairs to 
avoid ; he knew each sound of footsteps 
in the hall, and whether they came from 
above or from the smudgy basement. 
He knew the tread of the acid land- 
lady; almost that of each individual 
roomer passing in or out of the front 
door. 

And very well he knew when Alice 
was coming down. He met her that day 
as usual and assured himself that the 
door was latched behind her. 

“Now what?” he asked at once, dis- 
approvingly. “Now what is it? What 
has happened?” 

“Nothing has happened.” 

“Then, why look this way—as if you 
had not a friend?” 

“Oh, just—just that my nerve doesn’t 
quite hold. I’ve been living on it. It’s 
held well—you can’t say that it has not 
held well.” 

“But why get off now? 
working all right. It’s only a question 
of time. I have seen the lawyer this 
morning, and the home cannot hold the 
baby under the circumstances. It is 
nearly over.” 


Things are 














“Why can’t you wait patiently? I am 
surprised at you! This is no time to 
slump!” Carlton exhorted her. 

She opened her hand, took out the 
wet wad of handkerchief, and regarded 
it steadily. 

“Somehow I can’t wait any longer. 
All of a sudden I can’t wait any 
longer !” 

‘“‘Won’t you be reasonable?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not any more. I can’t wait, I tell 
you.” 

“That’s like a woman. I’m cross with 
you, Alice. Just a little while—and she 
is quite safé and well. You know 
that she is. Why must you rack your- 
self to pieces at this late hour, after 
having been so fine and brave?” 

“That’s why. I have used my fine- 
ness and bravery all up. I am out of 
it. I tell you, I can’t bear any more.” 

“Are you going to have hysterics?” 
he asked severely. 

“Maybe. I am at the end of my 
string, Gerard. Do you know what that 
means ?” 

He came suddenly close to her. 

“Yes. I know.” His voice was tight. 
“I’m at the end of mine, too. You 
sweetest, sweetest thing! I have played 
the kind friend to the end. Now I 
must say this—that I love you—love 
you! It’s a relief to speak the words. 
No matter how you take them, Alice, 
it’s a relief to say them. I love you! 
Tell me—I have some rights. Tell me! 
How do you feel about me? An- 
swer.” 

“Oh, I like you. 

“ ‘Like’ won’t do. It’s ‘beyond that 
now. I have lived on my nerve, too, 
and it’s gone back on me. It’s time 
for me to know. Will you listen to a 
straight proposition ?” 

He did not wait for an answer which 
seemed to be slow in starting. 

“Now—I love you. That’s granted 
by you, isn’t it? What I want is this: 
First, put all your worries upon me. 


So very much!” 
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And what do I do then? I push this 
matter of the baby; I get her and bring 
her to you—I promise—and put her 
into your arms. Then I—Alice—I take 
the proper steps to set you free, so that 
I may have you both in my arms and 
carry you—I know just where. Out of 
this murk and racket! And, as long as 
I live, I’ll always be between my wife 
and trouble. I'll make you happy. 
That is, I will if love can do it—and it 
can. Never shall a sorrow touch you, 
if you will let me have you! What do 
you say, dear?” 

She drew back from his arms. 

“Oh—I can’t! I—I’m sorry, but I 
don’t feel that way about you, I’m 
afraid. I don’t love you that way—not 
the way you say you love.” 

“But you will. I'll take such care of 
you. You must! Of course, you’re not 
as crazy about me as I am about you— 
that couldn’t be expected. But I’ll take 
the chance of your loving me, if you 
will marry me. Will you, Alice?” 

Even as he spoke, the eagerness died 
from his face and his extended hand 
dropped, for something new had come 
over her—something that made her put 
her hands to her throat, made her smile 
in a new way, her eyes alight and full 
of meaning. But those eyes were not 
on him; they were unfocused, vague. 

“Hush,” she said, after he had 
stopped talking and had stepped back. 
“Hush! It is not that I do not love 
you. It is that I love him.” 

“Him. Your husband?” 

“Yes, yes. My husband.” 

“After what he has done?” 

“After everything! Things don’t 
make any difference. Nothing stops 
love! I didn’t know it until just now. 
Nothing else counts.” 

Outside in the hall, they were slam- 
ming a trunk down the stairs; a man’s 
voice was making loud and bitter re- 
marks; thump—bang—draggings over 
the floor. The slam of a door was fol- 
lowed by retreating shuffles. 
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In that few moments when they had 
stood silently, Gerard faced the music. 
He put away a lot of things which had 
to do with homes—tender partings, 
eager meetings, joys together, and vivid 
happiness settling into the peace of long 
and dear comradeship. He put those 
things hastily away, turned back to her, 
and smiled over them. 

“That’s all right, then. I didn’t know 
how you felt, dear. That’s right—to 
tell me exactly how it is. You don’t 
lose a friend, anyhow, even if you didn’t 
want me closer.” 

“T—I’m sorry.” 

“Never you mind! Don’t be sorry. 
I’m husky and I’ll get by with it, and 
easier because you told the truth, even 
if it nicked me as it went by.” 

He laughed and touched her shoulder 
lightly. 

“Don’t you mind! Have you—any 
plans—about him, Alice?” 

“No.” 

“But shouldn’t you have, if you feel 
that way?” 

He was sorry then that he had asked 
the question, for her face twitched. 

“Oh, no! I don’t know at all that 
he loves me. It’s only that I do him.” 

“Of course he does!” 

“T don’t know. I can’t quite believe.” 

Carlton took a businesslike poise at 
once, because her chin was trembling. 

“Well, I will keep after the baby. 
And you will promise to try and wait 
quietly, so that I may feel easy about 
you?” 

“Pll try. And you—you are quite all 
right?” 

“Oh, quite all right, dear girl,” he 
said breezily. His hand clenched on 
the chair back of him and wrenched 
it as he spoke. “Quite all right. It 
will all work out, dear. So be good 
while it does.” 

More steps in the hall. This time 
they stopped at the door and the knob 
rattled. Part of a disheveled head ap- 
peared, 


“There’s another o’ yer gentleman 
friends askin’ for ye,” said the acid 
landlady. 

Gerard caught her hand in good-by 
and she looked up at him. His fingers 
were cold. But some one was coming 
in, and she turned to meet a broad- 
shouldered man in khaki. 

Carlton passed on out, closing the 
front door very slowly and softly, al- 
most as one closes doors into rooms 
where lie all that makes eternal loneli- 
ness. 

Gardner looked curiously at the girl 
standing there; she was not such a 
beauty as he had believed from what 
Sabelli had said. A cold-looking girl, 
too slight, too lacking in red blood! He 
could not help but think for a second 
of what the mountain house and its 
cream and rare food would do for her. 
She was shabbily dressed; nothing at 
all about her to have made the tragedy 
that lay in his friend. 

He felt sorry for her because she was 
shabby and pallid and slight, but he had 
no patience with her, for she had con- 
trived a stagily constructed situation, 
which was hurting a lot of people, 
Laurie, in particular. ‘ 

His voice was meant to be kind, how- 
ever. 

“My name is Gardner. I come to you 
from Cesare Sabelli.” 

After all, she could grow whiter, 
though he had not supposed it possible. 
Distinctly whiter. Well—she had 
brought on this whole thing. His 
sympathies were still with Sabelli. 

“T will tell you briefly, madame, Sa- 
belli is in this country. Through a chain 
of circumstances I know him well, I 
have come to convey messages.” 

“Where is he?” 

She was leaning against the edge of 
the table, holding fast there. 

“He is at the Foundlings’ Home. The 
strange chain includes this link: that I 
had taken into my home your child.” 

“You—you have—her?” 
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“Yes, but we are not going to dispute 
your claim. Mr. Sabelli wishes us to 
turn the baby over to you. If you will 
come to this hotel’—he laid a card be- 
side her clutching hand—‘“you will find 
her—and—my wife will be glad to see 
you.” He hated to say that. 

She did not seem inclined to say any- 
thing, this straight girl leaning there, 
even when he explained that Sabelli 
wanted her established as his wife 
should be, and that arrangements for 
her maintenance would be completed at 
once. All she did was to pick up the 
card and look at it; then gaze at him. 
She was certainly unsatisfactory—a 
cold proposition. Poor Sabelli! 

“And that is all,” Gardner said when 
he had explained. “Unless—unless you 
care to come and see him.” 

“He is not coming—to see me?” 

“No, he is not coming. He seems to 
think he has committed too great a 
crime. But, perhaps, if you would 
come ig 

“Oh, no, no! 
she cried. 

She was still holding to the table edge 
when Gardner went out. She had finally 
said she would come at once to the 
hotel. It was now his business to hold 
Sabelli for a time at the home, to spare 
him the hurt of meeting her. 

He found Cesare just leaving, and 
drew him back into the room. 

“I thought we would not go just yet 
to the hotel,” he said. “She—your wife 
—is going. But maybe you would 
rather go and see her there?” 

“How did she seem?” 

He said it calmly. Gardner chafed 
at the lukewarmness of these two peo- 
ple. Now if it were Laurie and he 

He told in detail just what had been 
said. Sabelli heard it quietly, standing 
erect at the window. 

There was a sharp rap on the door 
and Gardner opened it. 

He stared at the woman there. But 
she looked across him to the man at 


I could not do that!” 


the window. All the rest of his life, 
Gardner carried, as the memory of that 
moment, the wide blueness of her eyes; 
they dominated all else about her. 

Then Sabelli turned and saw her. 
The window cord which he held in his 
fingers broke—the shade snapped to the 
top with a whirring clash. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


She spoke first. She went across the 
room, her hands straight at her sides, 
her chin lifted. 

“Will you forgive me?” she said 
simply. 

“She is here,” he answered. “I have 
been allowed the joy of returning her 
to you. She is waiting.” 

She held out one hand. 

“You first,” she said. 

ee 

“You first. Always you first. Before 
her—you.” 

“But do you know why it all was? 
Has any one told you how it all hap- 
pened ?” 

“No one has told me anything. I do 
not want to be told. I am offering you 
faith, Cesare.” 

“But you cannot until you know. 
Until you understand.” 

“Faith is not understanding. And 
there afe no grades of it; it is all faith 
or all unfaith. I have it all and I found 
it behind my own pride and selfishness 
and temper. But as it was there, I must 
have had it all the time—Cesare.” 

He touched her outstretched hand 
with his finger tips, drew it into his own 
palm, and held her eyes with his. 

“T have been through fires, Cesare. 
And I have learned so very much! Do 
you want to forgive me? It was hard 
to come and ask.” 

“IT should have come to you.” 

“It is all the same. What matter 
who came first?” 

She put her lips to his shoulder and 
then raised them to meet his. 





Health and Beauty Hints for” 
Cold Weather 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 


inclose a stamped, 
Canadian stamps. 


self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 


of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


EARING in mind the unprece- 
dented rigors of last winter, every 
one should be prepared for the 

advent of cold weather this season. 
“Forewarned is forearmed.” Much 


sickness and distress can be avoided by 
advance preparation, and cold weather 
can be enjoyed if we give thought to 


its requirements. 

It cannot be emphasized too forcibly 
that the diseases coincident to lowered 
temperatures are deliberately courted 
by disregard of the body’s needs. We 
must conform to weather changes and 
not disregard them. Many people take 
cold with every shift of the wind, and 
repeated colds lower the resigtance of 
the tissues, which in a state of robust 
health can repel the effect of disease 
germs, but which in a condition of low- 
ered resistance are unequal to the task. 

Warmth is the first essential toward 
that condition of the body which will 
enable it to withstand cold. True, in 
a state of health, the normal tempera- 
ture of the body is maintained, despite 
zero weather. ~ But, if the surface tem- 
perature be taken, especially at the ex- 
tremities, we find a difference of many 
degrees. Thus the blood is chilled and 
the whole system subjected to repeated 
shocks, The great internal organs are 
unable to function easily and the spirits 
flag. Enervation and a chronic con- 


‘ish from the cold. 


dition of depression and semisickness 
result. 

The laws of health require that the 
temperature of the body be*uniformly 
maintained throughout, and, obviously, 
this cannot be accomplished when, for 
instance, thin stockings and pumps are 
worn in snow and slush. Lightweight 
clothing is all right only for those who 
are inured, habituated to cold by rea- 
son of rich, hundred-per-cent-perfect 
blood, which enables the body to with- 
stand the biting frosts and chilling 
blasts of zero weather. 

Clothing was originally designed to 
cover our nakedness, but gradually, as 
civilization made delicate creatures of 
us, it took the place of the natural 
warmth of the body. Clothing of itself 
gives no heat; it merely keeps in the 
animal heat of the body. And so, ex- 
cept for clothes, most of us would per- 
It follows naturally, 
then, that those whose bodies give out 
comparatively little heat require warmer 
clothing than those who generate con- 
tinuously sufficient heat to counteract 
the cold outside. Every one knows that 
dry, cold air is invigorating. It is 
the combined humidity—moisture— 
with low temperature that is so difficult 
for any but the strongest constitution to 
withstand. 

To protect the body and to conserve 
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its vitality, suitable clothing for vary- 
ing temperatures is of first importance. 
Heavy clothing is not absolutely neces- 
sary, but rather that which gives a max- 
imum of heat with a minimum of 
weight is desirable. Fine all wool is 
preferred by many, as wool is a non- 
conductor of heat and also absorbs 
moisture. Others prefer wool and cot- 
ton, wool and silk, all silk or all cotton. 
But one woolen garment has more 
health value than half a dozen made of 
cotton. Silk, being a nonconductor of 
heat, ranks next to wool from the 
standpoint of health. When thin un- 
dergarments are worn it is advisable to 
wear silk bloomers when outdoors, as 
the heat of the body is thereby pre- 
vented from radiating. 

Footwear is a highly important item 
of clothing. When the feet and ankles 
are kept dry and warm, cold has no 
terrors. Every one is his own best 
judge of the kind of hose most suitable 
to his individual needs. Some persons 


find comfort in one kind of hose while 
others are irritated by the same, As 
long as stockings are protective and 
heavy-soled shoes are worn, the actual 
quality of hose is not specially impor- 


tant. Low-cut shoes should not be 
worn by those who value their health 
unless carefully fitted spats are worn 
with them. Spats and bloomers, like 
topcoats, furs, gloves, and hats, are de- 
signed only for outdoor use, and like 
these should be removed upon enter- 
ing the house. 

Many people have cold hands and 
feet in winter, and they usually disre- 
gard the conditions. This is a grave 
error. There would be fewer cases of 
serious illness if even such apparently 
slight manifestations of abnormality 
were looked into and corrected. Cold 
hands and feet are, as a rule, caused 
by impoverishment of the blood, super- 
induced upon an enfeebled circulation. 
Some nervous persons suffer in like 
manner, but almost always the blood 


lacks the vital spark, the rich, red cor- 
puscles. 

It has often been pointed out in these 
pages that health and beauty are pri- 
marily dependent upon a normal sup- 
ply of rich, red blood. Anzmic women 
who dislike cold weather invite further 
troubles by hugging the fireside. They 
should devote themselves to improving 
their condition, by enriching the blood 
through oxygenation and a suitable diet 
of nourishing foods. Such foods as di- 
rectly increase the warmth of the body 
should be selected—olive oil, pork, an 
abundance of milk, rare beef, butter, 
and so on. Deep breathing should be 
practiced until it becomes a habit, and 
two hours, at least, of each twenty-four 
should be spent in the open air. 

The daily constitutional is an ideal 
form of exercise as it is a tonic for 
the nervous system as well as for the 
body in general, imparting just the 
proper impetus to the digestive forces 
and to the circulation which is neces- 
sary to keep the system in good work- 
ing order. Winter sports, especially 
skating in the open, should be indulged 
in by all who possibly can. Nothing 
is more stimulating, more bracing, more 
conducive to rapid improvement in 
health. When systematic exercise is 
impossible, then the purposeful walk to 
and from business must be rigidly in- 
sisted upon. It may be an effort at 
first, but one soon acquires a taste and 
love for the exhilaration imparted by 
crisp morning and evening air, the 
speeding circulation, the buoyant, 
rhythmic exercise. And then, when 
one is rewarded by fine health and a 
glowing countenance, nothing can break 
the habit which produces them. 

Coldness of the feet which persists 
for hours after coming indoors requires 
local treatment. And one should never 
retire when the extremities are so 
chilled that hours of wakefulness result. 

Plunge the feet alternately into cold 
and hot water, then dry very briskly 


+ 
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with a Turkish towel. Before retiring, 
rub the feet briskly with turpentine. 
This imparts warmth and is likewise 
conducive to sleep. After the turpen- 
tine rub, the feet and ankles may be 
wrapped in a woolen garment, to re- 
tain the heat and turpentine fumes. 

Those susceptible to colds should take 
every precaution against them, for re- 
peated attacks of coryza and bronchial 
coughs ar€ the forerunners of more 
serious troubles. Damp clothing, espe- 
cially damp shoes and stockings, should 
always be removed immediately, on en- 
tering the house, and the body rubbed 
briskly with a coarse towel before 
changing into dry things. When the 
footwear has become so soaked that the 
feet and ankles have been wet for any 
length of time, an alcohol rub will 
quickly restore the circulation. To 
counteract the effect of a chill, a hot 
mustard foot bath is advisable. Mean- 
while the body should be wrapped in 
a warm covering and a hot drink slowly 
sipped. These simple measures are 
highly preventative and will prevent a 
cold of which the usual beginnings are 
dampness and sensations of chilliness. 

In cold weather a thin, sensitive skin 
is a source of mutch annoyance and 
care to its possessor. Some persons 
suffer year after year from cracks and 
fissures of the skin which are not only 
highly disfiguring, but sometimes form 
the nidus for a serious affection. It 
should be borne in mind that certain 
malignant skin disorders are very apt 
to develop wherever there is a break in 
the tissues. On this account, as well 
as on account of the disfiguration and 
discomfort, cracks and fissures should 
never be permitted to continue, but 
should be healed and permanently got 
rid of. 

The lips are most likely to be affected, 
and it is here that ‘certain skin diseases 
develop. Therefore, a word of warn- 
ing as to a habit, innocently enough 


pursued, which lays the foundation for 
future troubles—the habit of moisten- 
ing and biting the lips. This practice 
renders the skin exceedingly tender and 
leaves it in a state of mil inflammation. 
It is well to anoint sensitive lips with 
a healing cream before going outdoors. 
Any good cold cream or camphor ice 
will serve the purpose. On pale lips 
the following Rose Lip Cream may be 
used: 7 
Carmine—finely powdered 5 grains 
ME use cekasciued sessing’ oases '. 2 drams 
Cold cream 


4 ounces 
Tincture of benzoin 


; 1 dram 

Rub the carmine with the glycerin, 
and mix with warmed cold cream; then 
add the tincture of benzoin, and rub 
the ointment until the alcohol of the 
tincture has entirely evaporated. This 
cream, besides being healing and pro- 
tective, is beautifying, and may well be 
included among the beauty aids of 
every woman. A tiny bit of it may be 
carried in the vanity case for supple- 
mental needs, although the lipsticks so 
much in vogue to-day, which consist of 
grease and carmine, are perhaps better 
adapted to quick use. 

Cracks and fissures require different 
treatment. The continual use of cold 
cream renders the skin very soft and 
will not heal deep-seated breaks. The 
following preparation will prove bene- 
ficial for cracks or fissures of hands, 
feet and lips: 
Prepared suet .....0. eee 
Rose ointment 


Salicylic acid ....s.c00 acen 
Sublimed sulphur 


I ounce 
I ounce 
30 grains 
30 grains 

The fresh quet should be melted over 
a slow fire, and,, while it is liquid, from 
ten to thirty grains of gum camphor 
to the ounce of suet, added. After the 
camphor and suet have been thoroughly 
mixed, remove from the fire and beat 
up the whole well. When the mixture 
is cool incorporate with the above com- 
bination. Before applying the oiyt- 
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ment, wash the parts very thoroughly 
with hot boracic acid water—one tea- 
spoonful of boracic acid to one pint of 
boiling water. This is in itself very 
antiseptic and healing. Then cover the 
abrasion very liberally with the oint- 
ment. 

Cold sores frequently arise from di- 
gestive troubles. Acidity of the mouth 
should be corrected with alkaline mouth 
washes such as listerine, Dobell’s solu- 
tion, or Seiler’s solution. The cold 
sores should be treated with camphor 
ice or carbolized zine ointment, which 
sometimes proves more beneficial than 
camphor ice. / 

Chilblains are far more stubborn than 
chapped skin. once the.tendency to them 
has been established. Therefore, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure.” Chilblains appear not 
only on the feet, though these are most 
frequently affected, but on the ears, 
nose, and cheeks as well. In some cases 
the hands are affected by a serious form 


of chilblain which is well-nigh incura- 


ble. Women who do much work with 
their hands in water should, when 
obliged to go outdoors, be careful to 
protect their hands with gloves. 

For mild conditions of frostbite 
plunge the affected members in hot 
water. Friction with oil of turpentine, 
camphorated vaseline, or a glycerinated 
lotion of sal ammoniac is excellent for 
quickly restoring warmth and circula- 
tion. It is of the utmost importance to 
reéstablish the circulation with all pos- 
sible speed, to counteract the effect of 
the cold so that serious chilblain— 
which is destruction of the affected tis- 
sues—will not result. 

When the condition has developed 
the following is a good liniment: 

Soap liniment 2 ounces 
SPITS. Of CAMPHOF 00000 gre cecrce 2 ounces 
Tincture of cantharides .......... 2 ounces 

Saturate lint with the mixture and 

bind on the parts. 


A salve for use in the same manner 
contains : 
Carbolic acid ........ oaeoen «xen 1 dram 
Tincture of iodine .......scscccsers r 
MOOBIC OEM 6 sn sinccsct i x horas ode 
Simple cerate .......00- ponnseernt 4 ounces 


A person suffering from frostbite or 
chilblain should never be taken close 
to a fire, steam radiator, or heating ap- 
paratus of any kind. 

Thin skin dries out in cold weather, 
and is therefore subject to wrinkles and 
chapping. When this condition exists 
soap should never be used on the com- 
plexion, as it aggravates the trouble. 
Prepared meals, liquid cleansers, and 
cleansing creams, so often mentioned in 
these pages, should be employed instead. 

The skin should be protected, night 
and day, if one wishes to be free from 
those unpleasant minor conditions 
which are incident to cold weather. 
Rub cold cream very liberally into the 
pores after the cleansing process, leav- 
ing just enough on for the powder to 
adhere to. The latter should be patted 
on with clean wads of absorbent cot- 
ton. On coming in from the cold, 
the skin should be cleansed, then treated 
with glycerin and rose water; and al- 
ways on retiring it should be given its 
beauty bath with oils or creams. In 
this manner the complexion can be kept 
in a healthy, beautiful state of preserva- 
tion, during the most trying weather. 
The exigencies of winter weather are 
very apt to produce disastrous effects 
upon the hair by drying out the natural 
oils, and so causing the hair to fall 
out and to become dry, brittle, and lus- 
terless. Social events being more nu- 
merous in winter, the hair is in greater 
evidence than at other periods of the 
year, and so must be given more pains- 
taking care at this time than at other 
seasons, if it is to look healthy. 

Daily home treatment consists in 
brushing the hair vigorously, with un- 
failing regularity, on arising and on re- 
tiring. This is stimulating and cleans- 
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ing, and makes the hair fluffy. When 
the scalp is dry a skin food of some form 
should be rubbed in after the brushing. 
Crude petrolatum is as nourishing as 
anything and promotes the growth of 
the hair. It is often objected to because 
of the odor and oiliness. However, if 
the hair is carefully parted with one 
hand, and a small‘ quantify of the salve 
rubbed into the scalp, and all excess 
then removed with soft linen, no vestige 
of it will find its way on the hair. Fre- 
quent visits to a professional to supple- 
ment this home treatment, will restore 
the hair and add to its life and beauty. 

The lashes and brows must not be 
forgotten in this winter regimen of 
preservation. Red vaseline, rubbed into 
the lashes, will improve their growth, 
The brows should be gone over care- 
fully every night. With a few drops 
of almond oil they may be kneaded and 
pressed into a becoming arch. Thin, 
straggling brows and lashes are coaxed 


into a heavier growth with an occa- 


sional egg shampoo. The hairs should 
first be thoroughly cleansed of all dust 


and grime, then a teaspoonful of well- 
beaten egg and olive oil patted and) 
rubbed into the roots. Under this treat- 7 
ment the lashes soon assume a long 
silky appearance and the brows lend 
themselves to better training. 

Since the vogue of extreme décolleté } 
promises to continue, women should § 
fortify themselves against the all-too- 7 
common, treacherous sore throats, 
coughs, and pneumonia by hardening 
themselves by means of cold salt-water 
douches. If-the entire body is not sub- ] 
jected to a cold salt-water rubdown 
before donning scant evening attire, | 
then, at least, the chest, back, and arms 7 
should be. The skin is thus prepared 
for the shock of the cold and the body § 
rendered immune to influenza and sim-/ 
ilar maladies, ' 

“Health is the corner stone to 
beauty.” Health will not be denied. 
Cosmetics are mere aids to beauty, 
never to health, which, in the last anal- 
ysis, is the foundation of all comeliness. 
Cultivate health and you cannot fail to 
possess your full quota of beauty. 

/ 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Dora.—Here is one of the best healing 
and cleansing solutions for the nasal passages 
and throat, to be used as a gargle and nasal 
douche: Phenol, 15 drams; boric acid, 6 
drams; thymol, 15 grains; essence of men- 
thol, 30 drops; tincture of anise, 24% drams; 
distilled water, 3 pints. Dilute to taste when 
using. 


Birtre.—From your description of the 
blemish, I should say that it is probably a 
birthmark. If it should spread, consult a 
reputable skin specialist; otherwise let it 
alone. 


A Worxtnc Gmi.—Cultivate the simple in 
dress, manners, and foods. In short, on all 
important matters pertaining to life. On 
arising, scrub your body from head to foot 
with cold salt water and coarse mitts—not 
once or twice a week, but every day. Walk 
to your place of business, or, if the distance 


is too long, walk part of the way, at least. 
Select the plainest of underwear, “common- 
sense” shoes, clothes that require no orna- | 
mentation. Wash your hair every Sunday, 
and brush it vigorously every night before 
retiring. Keep your teeth in a healthy con- 
dition, sparing no effort, no expense. The 
self-respecting working girl knows that in the 
beautiful simplicity and exquisite cleanli- 
ness of her person lie her great attractions, 
for with these will naturally go a simplicity 
and chastity of manner which is very charm- 
ing. I shall gladly mail to you any special 
formulas for the hair, eyes, and complexion. 

Mervine.—A “lump” at the nape of the 
neck, such as you describe, is probably a 
fatty tumor. On receipt of a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope I shall gladly put you in 
touch with a reducing cream, the daily ap- 
plication of which will gradually absorb lo- 
cal fat. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
* orcoms. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenuc, New York, 
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lo ok what Sant Fa 
Joyrolere] ay Mamma! 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
HOUSANDS of women’s hearts will be 
gladdened Xmas morning by the gift of 

gifts—a BEE-VAC Electric Cleaner. If you 


want to see real happiness on “friend wife’s 
face, get her a BEE-VAC. 


250,000 Sold Without Advertising 


Up to a few months ago not a penny was spent 
in advertising to the public. The BEE VAC 
sold on merit. You, too, will appreciate 


BEE-VAC superiority. 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate 


Try it personally—note how light it is—a 
child can carry it anywhere, and use it, too. The 
BEE-V AC develops more suction than the average elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner—its gear-driven, reverse-revolving 
brush loosens imbedded dirt and picks up hairs, threads, 
ravelings, paper scraps, etc. 


The BEE-VAC is sold at an extraordinarily low price 
by responsible dealers everywhere. 


Let-us send you descriptive literature and tell you 
where to see BEE-VAC demonstrated. 


RIRTMAN FLECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


648 West Lake Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Outside People! 
After exposure to all 
kinds of weather you'll 
find Luden’s 

helpful. 
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Aid Everybody! 
esmen, executives, ee 
tory workers know Lude 
aid huskiness. 
Sweeten the 
preath. 
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\y Have Many Uses 





































ony of origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 





SAXOPHONE ‘. 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inreguiar band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many ot! ings you would 


like to know. 






Send for free saxophone book 
thing in True-Tone band and orchestra ins 


BUESCHER 











Safe for Children 1 
roats are f Whether you drive a & 
derest th ’ 
Z\ pane py Ludens golf ball or a car— fi 
4 soot ie remember, Luden’s 
ae ooh oi relieve dust- 
- SN narcotics. gory 
wih ey) EK A 
< pt es \ 
ERO hia Bac 
z . S x 5 X 
ss ‘ Menthol Cough Drops \) WS, ai 
s 0 ty Give Quick Relief ! . ks | 
edd You answer this ad.” Nor will we Gaim 


‘ Easy fo Pay 


and catalog of every- 
itruments. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
424 Buescher Block, Elkhart,Ind. 





make you rich in a week But.if you are 
anxious to develop your talent with « 
successful cartoonist, so you car 

money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OFICARTOONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Girls! Girls!! 
Save Your Hair 
With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dandruff anditching, 26c. 
each. Samples freeof Cuticura, Dept. D, Malden, 













































































































SSE BLISS 
'‘WHITING-ADAMS. 
TOILET BRUSHES 
BATH BRUSHES ~ Detachable Handles 
The Cleanliness next to Godliness kind of brushes. 
Should be used by everyone. 
‘Regenerating comforting. 


Send for Dlustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World, 
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Kodak as you go. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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She Played to Lose! 

This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in every 
detail—so out of place in that wild gambling hell—this 
woman played to lose. Across the gleaming tables her 
long white hands pushed the crackling bills. One after 


another the yellow backed hundred-dollar bills passed from 
her golden bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how she got 
away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been told by to-day’s 
master of detective mystery— 


CRAIG. 
Re ATHURE 
Cho drmeric AR LHUR B 


He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for this 
age—-and allied it to the mystery and romance 

detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 

y bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 

nearly ten years, America has been watch- 
ing his Craig Kennedy—marveling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective hero would 
unfold. Such plots—such suspense—with real, 
vivid people moving through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole nations by 
their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
joned wild tales of mystery. But all these seem 
old-fashioned—out of date beside the infinite 
variety—the weird excitement of ‘ARTHUR B. 
REEVE’S tales. 


FREE—POE votimes 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we 
will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s mas- 
terpieces in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed to solve 
one of the most fearful murder mysteries of the 
time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off in Paris—found 
the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

This is wonderful combination. Here 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientitic 
detective stories. You can get the Ree at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe FREE. 


are two 











— eee 
HARPER & BROTHERS St.&Sm.Comb.12-20 
32 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, set 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar 
Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, I wi 
turn both sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send $3.50 within 5 days, and $3.a month ‘for 12 months. 


of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
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RGU B UES 


Regulate your digestion so you can : 
eat favorite foods without fear of 


Indigestion 
* Flatulence 
Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


PAP2"S 


[I IAREPSIN 


GET BIG BUSH OFFE 
Goaee tae distributors but Count, 


ae 





four and De Laxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept.S150 Bush Temple 








Make $10 to $30 per day at 
VULCANIZING 


with Anderson Steam 
repairing and 


Better tir 
the usual 


Vulcanizers. 

retreading at one-tenth 
cost. Big profits for 
thousands of owners 

We not only supply the 
Anderson Steam Vulcar 
izer- and Anderson Re 
treader, but we teach you 
how to use them, and how 
to build up a_ successful 
business in your town, 
with little capital. 

There are Andersom 
Schools of Vulcanizing it 
33 states. There’s prob 
ably. one near you. Writ 
and we will tell you all 
about it. 

The course requires five 
to ten days and _ cost# 
$35.00. If you buy 
Anderson Vulcanizer the 

course does not cost you a cent and in addition 

we pay $5.00 per day expense money because We 

sell. the work you do while teaching you. . 
Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today. 


Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Company 
104 Williams Building, Indianapolis, ind., U. S. A. 
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training will do for a man. 
couldn’t do anything in particular. 


“Then one day I woke up. 
do any one thing well. 


and he was immensely pleased. Said he had 
noticed how much better I was doing lately 
and wished he had more like me. 


“Just after that an opening came and he 
gave me my chance—at an increase of $25 a 
month. ThenI really began togrow. Six 
months later I was put in charge of my de- 
partmentand my salary went up again. Since 
then I’ve had two increases of $50 a month 
and now I’ve got another $50 raise!” 

For30 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been helping men and 
women everywhere to win promotion, to 
earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead 
in business and in life. 

More than two million have taken the up 
road with I. C.S. help. More than 110,000are 
now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t it 
about time for you to find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 


_ Here is all we ask—the chance to prove 
it—without obligation on your part or a 





penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 
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HY, that’s my third increase in a year! It just shows what special 

When I left school to go to work I 
All 1 could hope for was just a job—and 
that’s what I got, at $60 a month for routine, unskilled work. 
for three years, with one small increase each year. 


I found I wasn’t getting ahead simply because I couldn’t 
I decided right then to put in an hour after supper each night 
preparing myself for more important work. So I wrote to Scranton an 
course that would give me special training for our business. 


“Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work and its possibilities. You 
see, I was just beginning to really understand it. I made some suggestions to the manager 


I stayed at it 


arranged for a 


[“cemeunenatrenenan Geaenaiiamenenme Gunna 


BOX 3453-B SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER ") SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
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Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
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OIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 
Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
e Enginee Railway Accountant 

Commercial Law 

ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 


CT 
Contractor and Builder 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
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Navigation 
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AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing Spaostsh 
AGKIOULTURE French 
Poultry Raising §|_) Italian 
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Deformities “DANDERINE” 
of the Back 


tec Stops Hair Coming Out; 


Remarkable Cases Doubles Its Beauty. 
An old lady, 72 years of age, 
who suffered for many years and 
was absolutely helpless, found re- 
lief. Aman who was helpless, un- 
able to rise from his chair, was 
riding horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, para- 
lyzed, was playing about the house 
after wearing a Philo Burt Eanes 
three weeks. We have successfully 

treated more than 40,000 cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in your own 
case. There is noreason why you should 
not accept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic and easily 
adjusted the Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weakened 
or deformed spine owes it to him- 
self to investigate ema 
Price within reach of all. 


Send For Our Free Book 


If you will describe the case it 
will aid usin giving you definite 
information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. hfe settbee “Denied.” Ae se Ge 
cation of ‘““Danderine”’ you can not find a fallen hair 
105 X Odd Fellows Tomple y Peng ° * 
JAMESTOWN, WN. Y. or any dandruff, besides every hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 
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Gitte Nowa.) TABLETS 
ra fe ay FOR 


y cents a day 


No Money é Grippe 


Down 


yest. send your name and 
deress for our 128- 
book 


Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(J£ he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


tion of jewelry Fac-Simile 
noch ceeemenenncoha _ Monogram K on the Genuine 


\ ) Awe TYON G) CC) j | Acithensis Renely Company, St. Lesie, Mle. 


rite for Free Samples 
1Maiden Lane, New York N.Y Write 


SS. 5S SS a 2 oe 2 ee 2 


o ins 
diam: nds, watches and welry, 
Millions of dollars worth 0: 
jewelry from which to , 
gifts. Yourselection 


without a 7 
don’t thin it 
ou have ever seen, 
gen itt back at our 9% if 
you — it you can pay at the 
rate of only a few cenis a ng 


8% Yearly Dividend 
You are guaranteed an 8% 

J ip ‘ercnanges. a eon 
bonus privileges. 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


| Zour name and eddress 
No obligation. 


ee Sea 


Kesount Plan this great collec- 
now. 
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ET quick relief from constipation. 
Takean Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
you will be “freed.”” Quick and gentle 
in action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store 
or send for free sample today. 





| naturally 
-and form 
no habit 








| At the 10,000 


Stores only 
8 for 10 € 


14 for 15¢ 
60 for 50 


FREE SAMPLE 


E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
and gentlest-acting laxative youhavyeeverused. Boston, Mass. 
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Relief from irritating coughs and 
colds and sore scratchy throats jg 
only an arm’s length away when 
Piso’s is kept on your shelf. Buy 


ne ; 9 =e 

’ 4 e : mel Piso’s today, then you will have 
Yo Li 999 it always handy as a protection, 
u e ) : Good for young and old. It con 

ERE in this one-horse town—at night—they stood | tains no opiate, 
before the judge—arrested—she an heiress, — 
promised to a big politician—he, the man beside 35¢ at your druggist’s 

her, not her fiance —— ‘ 

Why did they lie? Why did they hide their true names? 
Find out the amazing sentence the judge pronounced 
upon them. The startling outcome of it all makes a big 
story. Readit. It’s told by 


narpnc DAVIS 


(First Uniform Edition) 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert—a lone- 
some island in the Pacific, or the deep mystery of a London 
fog—Davis always had a breathless story to tell. He knew 
that Romance was not dead. No man ever knew so many dif- 

ferent kinds of people. No man ever visited so 
many strange lands or saw so many wars in so 
many different places. He was at the Boer War 
—he was in Cuba—he saw the Russo-Japanese 
War—he was in Mexico—he was in the Great 
War. More than ever before Americans love him. 
His heart flamed against cruelty and injustice— 
a3 — the spirit with which America went 


FRE Gouverneur Morris 


4 Volumes 


No more thoroughly American writer lives to- 
day than Gouverneur Morris. Brilliant men— 
vividly beautiful women—live in his pages. That 
is because he himself has lived for years among 
New York’s richest, gayest, most fashionable set. 

If you want to know the spirit of costly lux- 
ury in which certain well-known people live— 
their colorful adventures in passion and romance 
—then Gouverneur Morris is for you. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How 
long you can have these books 
at the present low price we do 
not know—the cost of paper and 
cloth is going higher every day. 

en the present edition runs 
out we will have to add the ex- 








M 

at the little 

coupon today. 

monotony—the dullness of 
everyday life. Go with him into 
the land of romance. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
oe sa 


ERE een NETS Sat 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 

Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 

Gouverneur Morris, in 4 volumes. If these books are as a 
tory I will return both sets, within 10 days, at you 

Otherwise I will send you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month fort 13 


months. For cash deduct 10%. Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children, 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores. 
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A Big Raise in Salary! 
Is Very Easy to Get, If You Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who have doubled and trebled their 


salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. 


Was it a pull? 


Don’t you think it. When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he 


does, there is no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and 
knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first 
time? You thought that you would never 
learn and then—all of a sudden you knew 
how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch 
if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is 
no exception to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour 
we can show you a sure way to success and 
big pay. A large number of men in each of 
the positions listed are enjoyirtg their salaries 
because of our help — we want to help you. 
Make check on the coupon against the job you want 
and we will help you to get it. Write or print your 
name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. G-84 ~ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, VU. S. A. 





J 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Dept. G-84: 


ke ee ee ee ee ee 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


I want job eee — tell me how to get it. 


.... Architect 
....Building Contractor 
....-Automobile Engineer 
... Automobile Repairman 
...-Civil Eng 
...Structura 
....Business | 
....Certified 
....Accountant an | Auditor 
....Draftsman and Designer 
....Electrical Engineer 
...General Education 





$2,500 = $7. 000 


500 to $4,000 
$4,000 to $10:000 
In one year 





.... Lawyer 
....Mechanical Engineer 
..Shop Superintendent. . 
Employment Manager. 
.... Steam Engineer 
....Foreman’s Course. 
...Photoplay Writer... 
.... Sanitary Engineer 
.... Telephone Engineer 
.... Telegraph Engineer 
oo FEMME SCHOO! GTRMURER... . cccccccccess In two years 
..Fire Insurance Expert $3,000 to $10,000 


$5,000 to $15,000 
$4,000 to $10,000 
. $3,000 to $7,000 
$4, 000 to $10,000 


| 
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2 SHIRTS $3.69 


Male Her Christmas Hapry 
ith A DIAMOND /: 


Ten Months to Pay 
the Royal Way 


Don’t worry about the ready 
money. Buy her a Diamond 
nowand pay only 20% downand 
balance in ten equal monthly 
payments. No money in ad- 
vance. Make first paymentonly 
when article is accepted. 


Royal Diamonds 
Guaranteed 


Perfect cut, brilliant, blue-white 
stones—every one covered with 
an iron-clad guarantee and an 








Direct 
from 
Factory 


Send No 
Money 


Two wonderful Sug- 
quehanna Broad« 
cloth Flannel Shirts 

$3.69. Direct 

factory. No 
Middlemen’s prof- 
its. Would cost $6 
or more elsewhere, 
Perfectly tailored, 


exchange privilege at full pur- Cut extra full, 
chase price. You can’t go wrong — sc leu 
on a Royal Diamond. “Jf it’s a Soft turn down 
Royal, it’s a Gem.” collar. Tw 
xt strong, 
Send for FreeNewCatalog >’: “, ‘ large. pockelll 
( Edition 226) P Double _ stitch- 
Toavoid the Christmas rush, write é T h : roesnll 
today. Ask for 96 page catalog P shrunk 
No. 226. It describes and illus- / ; work or semi- 
trates our many wonderful values sit. dress. n 
and beautiful Gifts in Diamond : smoeing . Oe 
Watches, Jewelry, Ivory an ee in ene 
verware, etc. ay ‘ 
Tells exactly how = 3 Ss 


only $3.69 plus 
to get our easy, postage after arrival. Then try them on. If not pleased, re- 
cheerful credit.. 


turn at et your money returned at once Order 
by number FS262. State size. - Specify gray or blue. Only 

— bar. hey, two shirts to a customer on this special offer. 
Diamond for 


Dept. FS262 
Christmas. Lib- Warewell Company Philadelphia, Pa, 
erty Bonds ac- 
cepted. 


10% discount al 
lowed for cash. 


ZUustrations in. this advertisement 
are reduced in size about one half, 


"ROYAL warcrres, 


35 Maiden Lane ~New York 


"SS SIEAR 
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La Rose's Eyebright is a scientific, harm- 
less preparation that should be on the 
dressing table of every man and woman. 
It will brighten and refresh the most 
tired and irritated eyes, bringing back the 
sparkle and _ fascination that bright, 
healthy eyes alone possess, 


Give Your Eyes a Chance to 
Be Beautiful! 


Nature intended your eyes to be clear 
and beautiful. They are the “windows 
of the soul.” But very few people are 
wise enough to give their eyes the at- 
tention they demand. That, more than 
any other reason, is why twenty million 
Americans wear glasses. You might avoid 
glasses for many years to come by keeping 
your eyes clean and clear with La Rose’s 
“Eyebright.” An absolutely harmless and 
scientific preparation made. purposely for 
tired and irritated eyes. 


Send Today for Bottle 


Send $1.00 for a bottle of “‘Eyebright.” 
Use it five days. At the end of that time 
you will find your eyes have been magically 
refreshed and brightened. They will look 
better and they will feel better. If they 
do not we want you to send back the re- 
mainder of the bottle and we will cheer- 
fully and immediately refund your money. 
This is our guarantee that you must be 
satisfied. 


LA ROSE COMPANY 
Room 406, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 





A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


BOUND VOLUMES of SmitH’s MaGa- 
ZINE now ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. 
Address Subscription Department, STREET & 
SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 
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WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY 








AWUUYANODANARUUULAADAGAONLANAnG HOES 


2H AA TT 


WITHOUT JOBBER’S, 
RETAILER’S OR STORE’S 
COSTS AND PROFITS 
BEING ADDED TO PRICE, 
THUS SAVING YOU 
AT LEAST 30% 


Our capacity at pres- 
ent is 3,000 pairs per 
day, producing only 
one type and one style of product, which 
allows efficient buying, operating and 
distributing. We know our own prod- 
uct and take no risk in inviting you ‘to 
send it back if you don’t like it. Dark 
Mahogany Leather, Goodyear Welt Sole 


of Heavy Natural Grain Oak, Extra Quality 
Heavy Duck Lining, Wingfoot Rubber Heel. 


COMFORTABLE anp SHAPELY 
A postal stating size and width brings you a pair 
direct from our Brockton factory for your in- 
$7 00 spection, without any obligations 


Postpaid. 
DIVISION S.S. 12 


THE “ONE” SHOE co. BROCKTON, MASS. 
TM 


FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 


advertise our famous Bewslien im. 

ph A the stestest Gepover: world 

as ever know will sen absolutel 

are this Pa ‘gold by ring, set with a 1-2 

aiian . diamond—in be: ix’ zing box 

paid. "ay postmaster $1. 0. D, 

cover postage, boxin; ‘uivertising 

If you can tell {t from a real 

and money refunded, Only 

10,000 given away. Send nomoney. Answer 
quick, Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE _ CHICAGO 


Stammer? 


Quick Results secured by simple method at home. ‘Your success 
guaranteed under cash bond. 
VOICE INSMTUTE 





rite for free book. 


Studio 9859, 1922 Sunnyside Ave 








PERFECT 
. Chicago, Ill. 





—After 40?— 


A pleasingly written booklet for those near or 
past middle life It concerns a simple, drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
doctor’s care. It has delighted thousands, is pre- 
scribed by hundreds of physicians, chiropractors, 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc. sed and in- 
dorsed by intelligent laymen ali over the world. Not 
a book about infectious di t truth. 
Just say: Send me, free of all charge, 


“PROSTATOLOGY”’ 


If duprened in spirit; if backache, sciatica, or 
tender feet annoy you; if nerves are gone, if bladder 
weakness and disturbed slumber undermine your 
health, you will bless this book. Do it before you 
forget ‘where you saw this notice. 








ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
33-B, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio | 
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Xmas Gifts 
On Credit 

At Cash Prices 

Every article shown a 
special value, every dia- 
mond genuine, blue-white 
perfect cut. Your choice 
ON APPROVAL. NO 
MONEY IN ADVANCE. Pay 
one-fifth after examina- 
tion, balance in ten pay- 
ments. SWEET’S Policy: 
You must be satisfied or 
no sale. PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN: 712% yearly in- 
crease in exchange value 
on our diamonds. 
Beautiful De Luxe 

Catalogue Free 


Send for catalogue of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, gifts, 
etc. The lowest prices—the 
highest quality. Ten months 
to pay on everything. Ad- 
dress Dept. 98 T. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


“LW SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Copyrighted 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc. 


‘DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my nearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Finy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when me. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by fersorated, Partially or 
holly Destroyed Natural, Drums. to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Rm at: In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
gtatement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
70 Sth Avenue . ¢ New York Cig 


Suite 98 





Saree eT 
ty This Gas Saving Test 


As yourold gas mantles ? 
break, put on Indestructi- 
ble Usalyte or Lotolyt 
Mantles and watch your 
gas billsgodown. They are 
unbreakable and save one- 
third the gas besides, 


USALYTE LOTOLYT 


, See 5 Mantles Mantles 
nt B ith In th 
the Bug Level SATB ie Pie bac bs 


4 aé we 
REMEMBER THE AMES=TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 


J. 1. -ROBIN &SONS Inc 








Usalytes sold at_ Woo . 
th, Kresae, Murphy, \ 
vans sand pene th Si 5 
tolyteat Kresge’s. 
Seclavaton too, Or sent by us 
receipt of price. Dept. 2 S 8s \ On Ss ff. the Wonderful 


AAAARAARARAAAR AAA RAARAAAAAARARAAAAN 
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Us 


= 


Do College Men Make 
the Best Detectives? 


Police Commissioner 


Richard E. Enright, 


Head of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, Says 


College Men Don’t Make 
the Best Detectives 


When Interviewed by 


BERTRAM LEBHAR 


Read, in 


Detective Story Magazine 
ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 30th 


What the Man in Charge of the Police 
Force in the Largest City of the World 
Has to Say on This Subject. 


eT 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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For Christmas Gifts \\\ lig. 


JAMONDS By "WATCHES 
?0N CREDIT *s:<* ON CREDIT ®>. 


We offer exceptional values in Diamond Rings, Solitaires 
and Clusters, latest popular plain and fancy engraved mount- 
The Di are gems, set in White, Green 3 
het ow Solid Gold, Featured in Catalog. Special 


$85,125,$150,%200,5250 3 
GREDIT T5 TERMS on saniatie of $5 or ‘over one-fifth down, 
balance in eight equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Send For Christmas Catalog 


The easiest, most convenient wa op tomale handsome, worth- 7 
while presents is to send for our Catalog, make selections in 7 
the quiet of your own home, and have as many ai as 
you wish charged in one account. We prepay shippi 
charges. Satisfaction ag or money snes premewy ret refund 

Send for Catalog Today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Croait Jowslors 


Dept. G222 100 to 108 N. State St., aaa a, 
Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CITI 








towhether or not you wish to keep 
m. Our special bargain price is 
$8. 98 per pair while they last. 
on’s greatest value. We send 


must 
ND NOW igs zoe regres 


Be sure to give size and width and 


onard-Morton & Co. Dept. 7264 Chicago 





A Better Job Will Bring IttoYou 


There are far more good jobs than there are men qualified to 
fill them. You want to get ahead—you want tobe a somebody. 
You want a bigger income — more pleasing surroundings — 
more latitude to grow. You can have these things. We will 
help you get them. 


There Is a Job For [What This Man 
You with “Big Money | Has Done You, 


You can qualify for it in your spare | Too, Can Do 
time. No need to give up your present 
work. A few ofthe hours you now waste 
= if spent in study of any one of our 
fit you to take on a real job 
on hold it down. There is nothing 
reasonable you can’t accomplish if you 
make up your mind to win an 


Make Your Idle Hours Count 


Our courses are planned and super- 
vised by leading educators — men who 
know the subject they are teaching 
and how to tell you about it in plain, 
understandable English. Under their 
ection it is simple—easy master 
us send you, free, copy of our latest bulletin. Fill out ons cou, a 
below, mark the course or courses that interest you, mail it 
Make this start now. You'll never regret it. Every day 4 pot it ‘oft 
takes just that much away from a splendid future. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. G 84, Drexel Ave. and 58th S8t., Chicago, U.S. A. 


ae ete eet eel eerthllC eer eer eer ee oe "tl 
1] American School of Correspondence, 

Dept. G- 84, Chicago, IIL. 
| Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. | 


see Architect. ° i 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 = 
Building Contractor. Mechanical Kr ineer. I 

ar lef to $10,000 Shop 8 te to ~ ei 000 
wees. \ lie Engineer enden! 
| siuee bea p Sener 000 to $7 


to $10, 000 
esses Automobile pA] 
$2,500 to 84, 000 . 
ee-Civil Engineer. Steam Engineer, 
$5,000 to €15,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
i eee Structural Engineer. 
to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 


Business ata Photoplay Writer. 
5,000 to 15,000 : $2,000 to $10,000 

Certified Public A Sanitary Engineer 
$7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 } to 0 6, 000 
ose Accountant and ap aiter 


’ 


te 
Draftsman and Designer. 
Needy 0 $4,000 
$4, 000 to $10,000 
tion. eoeese Expert. 
In one year. $8,000 to 10,000 





Sincerely yours, 




















ve! 
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US OST OF THE WRIST 


Um YTE, the extra- 
U'cra inary heater, 
robs the = and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a pleasu 
Your room is flooded wit! heataimost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist 
Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
Get the Drop cheap means of using = for heating purposes, 
It will pay for itself a dozen times over, the first 
season, by the coal it saves. 
on that Cough Tn two styles: for heating only or, 
withthe new and exclus- 


ive in-built mantle, for 
Deans have just the necessary menthol to make heating and lighting. 
breathing easy — relieve irritation. Nose and Fer hecting only, Sire 
throat specialists use menthol as a healing Order trom your dealer 
agent. Deans are as carefully compounded as pre TN 
a prescription. Instant relief. Pleasant, safe, Dept. ss 
sure. At your nearest dealer. 


JL ROBINE SSONS lic 


FrtC 7400s USALYTE < GAS frawries 


130%. 131 ST.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 











At Home Quickly and Easily 


Saaee ; , Interesting and attractive positions— 
9 99 either at sea or on land—with sub 
"DON T DON’T SHOUT . stantial salaries, for men and women 


trained as Wireless Operaton, 
“I can pes. on with the MORLEY wee \\)\ Salaries start at $125 a mon 
IONE.” Itis invisible, weight- . 


c P 
& ss, afoeeethe inexpensive. : L > eit Poem, Bones. ond. rere 
No metal, wires nor rubbe r. Can b Ty} o, t a 
be used by anyone, young or old. { aS more a month, ne of our recent 
Tne Mortey Phone for the 


\ graduates i is getting $6,000 a year, 

F Get in Lol a a big position at 

DEAF Wit a big sala Let us help you! 

Wi IREL ESS INSTRU MENTS 

is to the ears what glasses are to FREE TO EVERY STU. 

> eyes. Write tor Free Booklet DENT. Write for this FREE 

ing ere book, full of valuable im 

ilove col 

describe see aus: oy of deafness; ' formation. 

tells how and why the MORLEY A ; NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
PHONE affords relief. Over ' 
one hundred thousand sold. 


\ Dept. 402, Washington, D. ¢ 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila, ¢ ae 





6 00 0 GUARANTEE 

Our double tread reconstructed tires save you time, energy and money and do 
away with tire troubles. Our tires cannot be compared with ordinary double tread or triple 
fabric tires of inferior make. Our reputation and success is due to the fact that we spare no 
time or money to make our tires excel in quality and durability. Our tires are us from 
it to Coast. Ask your banker about us. Reliner Free with every Tire. Tubes are guaranteed fresb stock. 

i Tubes | Si Tires Tubes | Size Tires Tubes 

H 93:25 %2:S0 | 6x4 $12.00 $3.40 

25 13.00 3.60 
Ss 13.26 3.70 
8.50 35x455 11.50 


13.50 3.75 
Fay deposit for each tire and $1 for each tube ordered, balance 


Tires onpeed subject to or examination, State whether 
8. ‘3. c L. (Q. D.) plain or N. esired. All same price. 
NATIONAL GOOD-WEAR TIRE CO., 1113 Washington Bivd., Dept.245, CHICAGO 


Fond <oreatatotoreteten 
EK 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross”’ 


For Headache 
Pain, Colds 
Neuralgia 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 


Insist upon a 
**Bayer package,’” 
which contains 
safe, proper 
Directions. 
Proved safe by 
millions, 


Aspirin 


‘‘Bayer’’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 
Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M 





of Salicylicaciad 





: Spickly ond thoroughly; § in our booklet 
bs aster Key’ mt on request) 
America’s greatest 4-4 writer and 
composer shows you how to become a 
ae Panag and organ player in your 
/ e, by a new, simple, efficient, 
et hi; sly sabe rood and inexpensive method 
ADE Tea RN ~ the SCIENCE and TRICKS of 
AZZ RAG-TIME effec h, If, 
TEACHER or PUPIL, zon are emnitions or if you 
pint dissatisfied or dis: rag d wish 
ABSOLUTE MASTER ak ou to over- 
— any difficult re reach the HIG EST PIN- 
NACLE OF SUC * send for our BOOK. 
We pak, describe | a the principle of this new 
method, but “‘The Master Key Boo klet”’ tells all 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
So res real WHY and HOW to become an expert piano player 
poser. 
All music ic furnished free. gp oloman given. Send for ‘‘The 
Master Key’’ 


today— 
COSMOPOLITAN. ‘CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC 
1431 Broadway New York City 














Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 

the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, chea 
Sent to 


on trial to prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name address today. 


Brooks Appliance Cov, 212 D State $t., Marshall, Mich. 








. as DAYS’ WEAR 


-. 


will send iz a a peiette ne 


fire 
sae" onds, 
oes ju st likethe most cost dia- 
nae Cate ire bs ney lasts fi reg 7 ven 
experts can scarcely tell ui 
in beautiful solid gold tee 


Rosebrite peg esa Sa eaneate 
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Finger Print 
Detectives Wanted 


(ji 
Y/ | BS SN 


EN are wanted by the govern- 
ment, police departments, corporations, 
banks, institutions and individuals— 
these men must be trained Finger Print Men 
—men who have made this work a profession, 


Big Salaries 


and big rewards go to these experts because 
they solve mysteries that baffle the most ex- 
perienced ordinary detectives. The finger print 
clew is one that cannot fail because no two 
people in the whole world make the same mark. 


You Can Succeed 


in mastering this fascinating, big money- 
making profession by studying in your spare 
time at home. Common school education is 
all you need. A brilliant career is before you. 
Finger Print Experts travel everywhere, see 
the country, live in the best hotels and have 
all expenses paid. There is a crying need for 
such men right now. This profession is not 
crowded. Get started at once—right now— 
and be one of the big men in the field. Get 
our free book today. } 


Mail the Coupon 
Right NOW! 


Fill in this coupon and mail it right now. This 
may be the big opportunity of your life, so 
don’t waste another minute. When you 
send the coupon we will send you our 


Free Finger Print Book 


Tells you all about finger prints—the big 
opportunities in this profession, and every- 
thing you want to know about it. Send the 
coupon now. 


_University of Applied Science _ 
"Desk 1829, 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Please send me Free Book on Finger Prints and full 
information about your course of study. 


Occupation 








CHQUTOSERUOATAERATAUTA Hil AN i) 


Ask your dealer for 


PLOPLWS 
Favorite 
Magazine 





Only 25c the copy, but a gre 
pleasure and a big surprise! 


Send Us Your Name and We’ 
' Send You a Lachnite 


! ON rng. apenny. Jost say: Mi me a Lachnite mounted fn 
\3 Dt: bid on 10 aoe 8 free Gel. ewill mall it prepaid right to 
" it comes ren ity aN, $4.75 with the at 
wear Feme ring mater 10 full da your orany of your frien t 
from adiamond, send it “Se will — your deposit But 
you decide to bay tesend 0 us eas til $18 75 has been 


Write Today *s nolld a gold ‘Ee Dow ata sat, ia 


s seasend poses Oo ey * 30, Peoria St., 


Only $15 


Dept. 1929, Chi 


\$65 VA VALUE 


| Dazzling, brilliant blue 
| white diamond in ex 
quail 14K Solid Whi 


ks ik 
BARGAIN OF A LIFETIME! Guaranteed | Ring. Sooke 


platinum. Wond 
perfect timekeeper. Timed, adjusted, | bargain. Gift case free 
regulated. Sold on 30 days’ trial. | Sold on 30 
SEND ORDER FOR W137| bays’ Free triat 33 


14K SOLID GOLD 6,1, $] 5. " 
. ~ $35 Vatie 


des solid gd 
bracelet. Sold on 30 daw 
trial. Guaranteed perfect tim 
keeper. Gift case ree. WBISI 


SEND FOR NEW BARGAIN CATALOG—Full of surprises it 
diamonds, watches and jewelry. This 132 page bargain 
will save you up to 100%. housands of selections shown. 


B. GUTTER & SONS, 172 Nassau St. Division 137, NewYork,XI 


Jeweled 
Adjusted, 
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NY one of Camels many points ot absolute superiority makes 
them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette smoker! 
But, consider al] that Camels pass you:— 


Unequalled quality — a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as distinctive 
and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow mildness 
never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from any unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
world at any price, you will note that Camels never tire your 
taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 


Camels are sold everywhere in sci- 
entifically sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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I CAN HELP YOU-2u2 zy 


IF | CAN PUT ¢— 
INTO YOUR HANDS a 
THIS BOOK: ON : 


Is Your Wife Proud of You? 


she look upon you in admiration as her ideal physically 
and mentally? Does she compare you with other men and see in 
you the noblest of them all? Or does she see in you a frail, 
hesitating, discouraged individual for whom she is sorry—a weak- 
ling she has to jolly and coax and prod to go to work and make 
a man of himself? Are you languid, tired out, disinclined to go 
out into the world and make a fight for a place for yourse If and 
family? Are you afraid to go into social circles where both sexes 
mingle and enjoy themselves? Or are you a croaker and a grouc hy, 
grumpy clod whom nobody wants around? 


Are You to Blame? 


You may not be wholly to blame for being dumpy, grouchy, 
disheartened if you feel all off when you rise in the morning and 
feel languid and sluggish all day; but you should be blamed if 
you permit such a condition of the body and mind to ruin your 
whole life and the lives of those about you without making an 
effort to threw off the monsters-—disease and ill-health—when I 
stand ready to help you in a way that no other man in the world 
can help you—when I offer to place within your grasp a system of 
self-cure of rehabilitation, upbuilding and strengthening, that is 
leading the way in making better men, happier men out of thou- 
sands who had counted themselves failures. 

You only are to blame if you refuse to listen to the advice of 
the man who first made of himself the most perfect specimen of 
manhood in the world and who now extends his hand to you and 
3 to point the way to health, strength, happiness and hope- 


STRONGFORTISM 
Is a Science in Itself 


It is years ahead 
building course. It 
It awakens slumbering ambition. It 
puts pep into the languid fellow. It 
sends a new thrill of energy through the 
body—fills it with the desire to do, to 
achieve It rids the system of disease 
without the use of drugs or medicine, 
clears the mind of despondency—makes 
the world look brighter and life more 
worth living for. 


Does 


fult ie 





of any health- 
makes men new 


I Guarantee Immediate 
Results 


I guarantee to improve you physically 
and mentally, if you will follow my 
lirections. It makes no difference where 
you live, what your present condi tion is 
or what has brought you to You 
can follow out my course without inter- 
fering in any way with your present 
occupation in the privacy of your own 
bedchamber if you like. 


My Book Is Free 


Send for my FREE BOOK. “Pro- 
motion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength, and Mental Energy.’’ 


Send for it TODAY—Right NOW 


There’s no charge for it; I ask you 
only to inclose a 10c piece to pay 
for packing and postage. Fill out the 
coupon and send it in TODAY. You'll 
hear from me by return mail with a 
message that will be a revelation. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT jeprtas'Newark, NJ 


sew ee ee 
FREE CONSULTATION COUPON Absolutely Confidential 


Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Dept. 143, Newark, N. J., Personal— 
Please send me your book “p ROMOTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENERG for postage 
of which I enclose a 10c piece (one dime) 

Send me special information on subjects marked X below, 
out in an way obligating me. 
+ Colds .. Neuralgia 
..-Catarrh ...Hay Fever 
-.-Gastritis .-Flat Chest 
. Asthma .. Nervousness 

Obesity i 

Headache 
.-- Thinness 
-.Rupture 
...Lumbago 
--Neuritis 
.. Deformity 

(Describe) 


Name 











STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


with- 


-. Stomach 
Disorders 
-.-Falling Hair 
-Blackheads 
~--Weak Back 
.-Lung Troubles 
Feet —...Constipation 
---Torpid Liver *" . 
indigestion _---!mpotency 
«Weak Eyes -+--Poor Memory 
«Pimples ...Rheumatism 


«Skin Disorders 
Great Strength 
Vital Depletion 
Poor Circulation 

eart Weakness 

«Increased Heicht 

«Muscular Devel- 

opment 

-.Advanced Course 

«Healthy Children 

-.-Round Shoulder 





jp. ye Occupation 
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CUT YOUR © 
OWN HAIR 


WELL GROOMED MEN 
CHOOSE THEIR OWN 
TIME, PLACE AND 
STYLE—CUT THEIR 
OWN HAIR WITH A 


COWAN 


Master Barber 


HAIR CUTTER 
Simple as A BC eau m 


through your hair. Done ina few minutes. Time saved 
—lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts nowadays, 
You ought to see some of the letters we get from peop! 
who said it “couldn’t be done’ and are now convinced 
that it can be done. 


You simply ru 


Write for particulars and prices of this greai 
invention in use three years by over 10, 
men, boys and mothers. Satisfactiog 
Guaranteed or Money refunded 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 


Cowan Hair-Cutter Co, 
Dept. 901 Kansas City, 











» Elgin, Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


or any watch you wary Kasy Payment 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for By 





’ jewelry, up-to-date 
. Buythe jy cnet red eek neve. 
miss the money, Get 


posted, wri 
ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 292 3. St. Louis, i 


DEALS SQUARE 








Ukulele, Hawalian Guitar, Violin, 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 


TENOR BANJ 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 


lately free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, ILL. 


soon as we get your name, we'll send you 
A BRILLIANT CORREAN GEM, LD-S 
on ten days’ FREE TRIAL 
Glittering, alluring, 1-1/4 to 1-1/2 karat jewels. 
be able to resist their charm If you or your friends can 
tinguish this gem from the genuine, you can send it back & 
and have your money refunded. 
Our selling plan is simple and 
ting prepaid. You deposit $5.25 with your postman, 
ring on your finger. After ten days, when you decide 
send us $2.50 per month for five months. 
Write us today, sending your finger size and tell us wh 
these solid gold rings illustrated above,—ladies’ or men’s you Wi 
M. LOWEY, Dept. 21Cc, 301 30th Street, Woodclift, 


You will 


send you 
then put 
to keep 


convenient. We 
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“HANES”—the national nameplate 


on pers is an unfailing guide! 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNS mee 


UY “Hanes” winter underwear 

for men on the strict business 
basis of the most unusual quality, 
comfort and service ever sold at the 
price! Buy “Hanes” with your eyes 
shut, or over the phone—buy it 
without the slightest inspection, if 
need be, because 


Every garment bearing the 
“Hanes” national nameplate returns 
in wear and in absolute satisfaction 
far more than you pay for it—more 
than you ever before got out of an 
undergarment! Our guarantee is 
your safeguard. It proves our faith 
in “Hanes”! 


ANES” underwear is made in heavy weight 

and medium weight Union Suits and heavy 
weight Shirts and Drawers. (Illustrated in_this 
advertisement.) The new medium weight Union 
Suit, carrying the yellow label, has been added 
to meet the demand of indoor men. It is made of 
full combed yarn and silk trimmed. 


“Hanes” for Boys 


Buy “‘Hanes” Union Suits for boys if you seek 
more warmth and more wear than you ever bought 
before. This extra-value underwear duplicates the 
men’s Union Suits in all important features with 
added fleeciness that appeals so much to the boys 
—and to mothers! 

Made in sizes 20 to 34, coverin ages 2 to 16 
ears. Two to four year old sizes have drop seat. 

‘our desirable colors. 


See “Hanes” underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Stunumnor\ ou 02 want to year danes Nacaseok Vaden Stu | 





Read Hanes Ganieites 


“‘We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.’’ 
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~The Brunswick 


of Reproduction 














The tacenens of the 
Tone Amplifier 


O matter how perfect a reproduc- 

ing apparatus might be, much of 

the beauty of the tone produced would 

be lost unless the tone chamber ampli- 

fied the tone in just the proper way. 

Sound waves spread in a circle 
according to basic laws of 
acoustics, and if any ofthese 
laws areviolated a confusion 
and blurring of tones result. 


The Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier conforms to very 
definite principles of acous- 
tics which were not fully 
understood in old-time 
methods of reproduction. 

It is built entirely of 
wood, moulded in a peculiar 
shape, the process being ex- 
clusive with The Brunswick. 


By reason of the Ultona, a counter- 
balanced reproducer which plays all 


. makes of records without any adjust- 


ment, except a turn of the wrist, the 
whole world of recorded music. is 
yours when you own a Brunswick. 


Hear The Brunswich— 
then judge for yourself 


Visit a Brunswick shop 
before you make _ your 
phonograph decision. 


Hear also Brunswick 
Records — fitting compan- 
ions of the Brunswick 
Phonograph. They can be 
played on any phonograph 
with steel or fibre needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canad 


Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 


72 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


PHONOCRAPH AND RECORDS 
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"Take it from Father !" 


Durham-Duplex Razor! Handsomely finished— 
durable—useful! No gift from a father to ason 
could be more sensible. 
Father is thoroughly familiar with the wonderful 
shaving qualities of the oil-tempered, hollow-ground, 


double-edged Durham-Duplex blades. 
“Take it from him” that when he gives you a Dur- 
ham-Duplex, he gives you not only a nifty Christmas 


present but a lifelong guarantee of shaving comfort. 


Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor with attractive American 
ivory handle, safety guard and package of three Durham-Duplex 
blades (6 shaving edges) all in handsome American ivory case. 


Christmas Model Two Dollars. Same as above but with gold plated 
blade holder and safety guard. 


Other Sets up to $12. 

Additional Blades 50c for a package of 5 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Iersey City, New Jersey 
FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S. A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. 


PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO, CANADA 
Sales Representatives in all Countries, 


URHAN) = JUPLEX) 


Real Razor-made Safe 


4. “= 

















Tie Pesent of the moment | 
Water rm an's 


Men; Women and 
Children 


Easy to Buy 
Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 





The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 
THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 


Your dealer will help you to select 


L. E: Cibany 


7491 Broadway, New York 129 South State Street, Chicago, HLY 


Ni’4 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
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